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S  E  C  T  i  O  N     1. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.    449,  /^ 
A.  D.  600. 


nr 


HE  fuccours  which  the  Brltifli  ambaf-   A.D.449, 

■        fadors  (mentioned  in  the  conclufion  of  , '^^' _^ 

-*-       the  firft  chapter  of  the  fird  book  of  this   Arrival  of 
work)    obtained    from    the    Saxons,    came   over  one. 
from  the  continent  in  three  large  fhips,  under  the 
condufl  of  two  brothers,  called  Hsngiji  and  Horfay 
and  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.     They  were 
Vol.  Ill,  B  received 
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A.D.4.493 
to  600. 


Saxons 
and  Bri- 
tons de- 
feat the 
Scots  and 


Arnvai  of 
another 
army  of 
Saxons. 


received  with  joy  by  the  difpirited  Britons  5  who 
afiigned  them  a  place  for  their  head-quarters,  in 
the  ifland  where  they  landed ;  and  made  them 
the  mofl  ample  promifes  of  all  neceflary  provi- 
fions,  and  fuitable  rewards  for  their  afliftance '. 

As  foon  as  thefe  preliminaries  were  fettled, 
the  Saxons  joined  the  Britifh  army,  and  marched 
againfl  the  Scots  and  Pids,  who  had  now  pufhed 
their  deftru6live  ravages  as  far  as  Stamford. 
Near  that  place  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Britons,  inftrudled,  animated,  and  af- 
fifted  by  their  new  allies,  obtained  a  complete 
vi(^ory  over  their  old  enemies,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire  into  their  own  country*.  Tranfported 
with  joy  at  this  viflory,  they  loaded  the  Saxon 
chiefs,  and  their  principal  followers,  with  be- 
nefits ;  which  made  them  in  no  hafte  to  abandon 
a  country  where  they  were  fo  well  received  ^ 

The  Britons,  for  fome  time,  were  fo  far  from 
entertaining  any  jealoufy  of  their  new  allies,  that 
they  readily  confented  to  a  propofal  made  by 
Hengifl,  of  fending  for  a  reinforcement  of  his 
countrymen,  as  a  further  fecurity  againfl:  any 
future  attempts  of  their  ancient  enemies.  This 
reinforcement,  confiding  of  about  five  thoufand 
of  the  braveft  warriors,  came  over  in  feventeen 
ihips,  and  joining  the  army  under  Hengift, 
added  greatly  to  his  ftrength  and  confidence  \ 


*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  iz.     Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

2  Id.  ibid.  H.  Huntindon,  I.  2.         3  R.  Higden.  Polychron,  I.  5. 

4  Glldje  Hill.  c.  23. 
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It  is   impoITible  to  difcover  whether  or  not   A.D.449, 

Hengift  and  Horfa,  and  their  foUov/ers,  when   y -jj 

they  firfl  ennbarked  in  this  expedition,  had  fornned   ^^^^  ^^^' 

•'  .  •*■  ons  re- 

a  defign  of  making  good  a  fettlement  for  them-  foivcto 
felves  in  Britain;  but  it  plainly  appears,  from  g^lain" 
their  condu6l,  as  well  as  from  the  teflimony  of  hif- 
torians,  that  they  entertained  fuch  a  defign  foon 
after  their  arrival.  The  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  Britifh  plains  excited  them  to  wifn,  and 
the  unwarlike  chara6ler  and  divided  ftate  of 
their  inhabitants,  encouraged  them  to  hope,  for 
a  folid  eftablifhment  in  this  rich  and  pleafant 
country.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  the  two  Saxon 
chieftains  faw  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable  army  of  brave  determined  warriors, 
they  prepared  to  feize  fome  part  of  thofe  terri- 
tories which  they  had  been  invited  to  defend. 
V/ith  this  view  they  concluded  a  feparate  peace 
with  their  enemies  the  Pi6ls,  againft  whom  they 
had  engaged  to  wage  perpetual  war,  and  began 
to  quarrel  with  their  friends  the  Britons  about 
their  provifions  and  promifed  rewards,  threat- 
ening to  do  themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it, 
by  force  of  arms  ;  and  even  putting  thefe  threats 
in  execution,  by  deftroying  the  country  about 
them  with  fire  and  fword,  and  killing  all  who 
fell  into  their  hands'*. 

The    unhappy    Britons   were    now   effedlually   Various 
awakened  from  their  delufive  dreaais  of  enjoying  the  i^d- 

5  Bedae  Hid.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

^  Id.  ibid.  Gild.  Hift.  c.  23,  24,  25.  ^ 

B  2  peace 
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A.D.449,  peace  and  fafecy  under  the  protedtion  of  the 
t__^^_]^  Saxons,  and  fully  convinced  of  their  folly  in 
tons  on        tailing  fo  fierce  and  faithlefs  a  people  to  their 

this  OC-  ^^  T  1-nn  n  ' 

cafion.  airittance.  In  tneir  hrit  contternation,  great 
multitudes  abandoned  their  country,  and  fled 
into  that  part  of  Gaul,  which  about  this  time 
began  to  be  called  Britanny,  from  its  being 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Britons ;  others  took  flielter 
in  the  moft:  impenetrable  woods,  v/here  they  led 
a  wl*etched  favage  kind  of  life,  or  even  periflied 
with  hunger;  while  not  a  few,  in  order  to  pre- 
fer ve  their  lives,  fubmitted  to  the  moft  abjedt 
ilavery.  Many,  however,  on  this  occafion  adted 
a  more  manly  part,  and  determined  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  their  country,  to  the  lafl:  extre- 
mity ^.  Thefe  brave  and  virtuous  Britons,  de- 
fpifing  Vortigern,  their  former  leader,  for  his 
vices,  and  hating  him  for  his  unfortunate  coun- 
fels,  and  too  intimate  connedlions  with  their 
enemies,  declined  fighting  under  his  banner,  and 
placed  his  fon  Vortimer  at  their  head  ^ 
War  be-  A  long  and  cruel  war  now  broke  out  between 

Saxons  and  ^^^  Saxons  and  Britons,  in  which  many  battles 
Britons.  were  fought,  of  which  we  have  but  very  imper- 
(tdi  accounts.  In  one  of  thefe  adcions,  near 
Ailesford,  Horfa,  one  of  the  Saxon  chieftains, 
was  flain^  by  which  his  brother  Hengifl:  became 
fole  commander  of  their  united  forces.  This 
illuftrious  chief,  about  two  years  after,  gained  a 
great  viclory  over  the  Britons,   at  Creecanford, 

7  GiklcS  Rifl.  c.  2.3,  24,  2,5,  ^  Nennii  Hill.  c.  45. 

now 
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now  Crayford,  which  e-ave  him  the  pofTcjiTion  of  A.D.iK9» 

'  .  ■  to  600. 

ail   Kent,  and   emboldened   him  to   alTume    the   i   — ^-  _/ 

name  of  king^  having  before  this  contented  him- 

icM    with    the    humbler   title    of    heretogen^    or 

general^.     Thus   was  the  firft  Saxon  kingdom, 

that  of  Kent,    founded,   about  eight  years  after 

the  arrival  of  Hengift  and  his  followers  irr  this  ^ 

iOand. 

The  new  monarch  of  Kent,  in  order  to  Arrival  of 
ftrengthen  the  Saxon  intereft  in  Britain,  and  avmvo'^f 
procure  comfortable  fettlements  for  his  family  Saxons, 
and  friends,  invited  his  fon  06to,  and  his 
nephew  Ebefia,  to  coiledl  as  many  followers  as 
they  coujd,  and  come  over  into  this  ifland. 
Thefe  youthful  chieftains  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation ;  and  having  plundered  the  Orkney  ides 
in  their  paijiagej  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fail 
on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ;  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  country  to  the  frith  of  Forth, 
they  took  pofleflion,  without  meeting  with  much 
oppofuion '°.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the 
depopulated  (late  of  the  country  between  the  two 
Roman  walls,  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  war 
and  devaftation  for  near  two  centuries,  and  to 
the  alliance  and  friendfhip  which  at  this  time 
fubfifted  between  the  Pi6ls  and  Saxons.  Thus 
early  were  the  fouth-eait  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  north  of  England,  inhabited  by  the 
Saxons  3   and   in   ihol'e   parts,  as  well  as   in  the 

9  Chron.  Saxon,  an.  455.  457.     HigJcn.  Polychron.  I.  5.  an.  45;. 
»o  Nennii  Hift.  c.  37. 

B  3  lb  uth 
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A.p.4-4-9»   fouth  of  Britain,  their  language  and  their  pofle- 

to  6ooj        .  .         ,         ,     °     ^        .  -^ 

^_.,^^__^   nty  have  continued  to  the  prelent  tinaes. 

Progrefsof       Though  Henglil  had  gained  feveral  vi6lories 

tween  the     over  the  Britons,  they  did  not  long  allow  him  to 

Saxons  and  gj-jj^y  j^jg  ^^^  kingdonn  in  tranquillity.     On  the 

contrary,    they  fought  many  battles  againft  him 

with  various  fuccefs,  under  the  conduct  of  Aure- 

iius  Am^brofiuSj   who  v\^as  defcended  of  a  Roman 

family,  and  inherited  the  martial  virtues  of  that 

glorious  people  ".     But  Hengift  obtained  a  great 

vi6lory,   A,  D.  465,   at  Wippidfleet,  where  no 

fewer  than  twelve  Britifh  chieftains  were  flain, 

and  only  one  Saxon  chief,  named  JVippid,   from 

whom    the    place  of  battle  derived   its  prefent 

name "''.     About  eight   years    after,    he   gained 

another  flill  more  decifive  viftory ;  which  flruck 

fuch  a  terror  into  the  Britons,  that  they  gave  him 

little  further  difturbance  during  the  remainder  of 

his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life,  A.  D.  4 88  '^ 

JEfcjOaio,        Hengift,  the  firft  king  of  Kent,  and  firft  Saxon 

ricj^nd      monarch  in  Britain,  was  fucceeded   by  his  fon 

Etheibert,    ^fc,    who    reigned    over    his    little    kingdom 

fu-cceiiively  .  .     . 

kings  of  twenty-four  years  in  profound  tranquillity,  and 
Kent.  i^r^  j^  -j^  ^Yizt  condition  to  his  fon  O6I0,  who 
began  his  reign  A.  D.  512 ''^.  This  prince  was 
not  fo  fortunate  as  his  father  had  been  ;  for  in  his 
reign,  which  lafted  twenty-two  years,  the  coun- 
tries of  ElTex  and  Middiefex  were  taken  from  him 
by  the  Eaft-Saxons.     Odo  was  fucceeded  by  his 

"  BedsHlft.Ecckf.  1.  I.  c.  16.         "  Chron.  Saxon.  A.  D.  465. 
•      '3  Id.  ibid.  14  Will.  Malmll).  c.  i. 

fon 
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fon  Hermenrlc,  A.  D.  534,  who  reigned  thirty-  ^^^^^^^^* 
two  years,  but  performed  nothing  mennorable '^ 
Etheibert,  the  fon  and  fucceiTor  of  Hermenric, 
was  the  greatefl  of  the  Kentifh  kings.  In  a  long 
and  profperous  reign  of  fifty-fix  years,  he  ob- 
tained many  vi6lories,  enlarged  his  dominions, 
and  gained  a  great  afcendant  over  all  the  other 
Saxon  princes  of  his  time.  Ethelbert  died  A.  D. 
616,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eadbald, 
whofe  hiftory  will  be  purfued  in  the  fecond  lection 
of  this  chapter. 

The  fuccefs  of  Hengift  and  his  followers,  en- 
couraged other  Saxon  chiefs  to  try  their  fortunes,   myof  Sax- 
and  attempt  fettlements  in  this  ifland.     One  of 
thefe,   named  jElla^  arrived  A.  D,  477,  with  his 


Arrival  of 
another  ar- 


ons,  who 
founded 
the  klnor- 
1 

three  fons,  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and  CifTa,  and  a  suflex. 
train  of  martial  followers.  They  landed  at 
Cymenfhore,  near  Wittering,  defeating  a  body 
of  Britons,  who  attempted  to  prevent  their  land- 
ing"^, i^lla  defeated  the  Britons  in  a  great 
battle  at  Mecredefburn,  A.  D.  485,  and  took 
and  deftroyed  Andereda,  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in 
thofe  parts,  A.  D.  490  '^  After  thefe  fuccefTes 
he  afTumed  the  name  of  king,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Suffex  ;  in  the  government  of  which 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  youngefl:  fon  CiiTa, 
A.  D.  515,  who  had  a  very  long  reign.  Before 
the  death  of  CifTa  this  little  kingdom  became  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  his  immediate  fuccelTor  is 
not  fo  much  as  vnamed  in  hiftory  '\ 

»5  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  j,  »6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  14. 

•7   Id.  ibid.  »8  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2. 

B  4  Cerdic, 
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y\,D.4/j.9,       Cerdic,  another  Sfixon  chieftain,  with  his  fon  ' 
v__^,..,l_-   Cynvic/  and  a  band  of  chofen  v/arriors,   arrived 
Anivai  of  \^^  Britain  A.  D.  49c,  and  landed  in  the  wed:,  at  a 

oLner  Sax- 

on  :11m. es,   place    vvliich    from    him    was    afterwards    called 
JolmLd       Cerdicjhore  '\     On  the  very  day  of  his  landing, 
the  king,     he  engaged  an'd  defeated  an  army  of  Britons,  and 
Welu^x.       from  thenceforv/ard  continued  to  wage  war  againft 
them  v/ithout  interm/uTion,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  with  various  fuccefs  ".     In   the  firft  year 
of  the  fixth  century,  Cerdic  received  a  reinforce- 
ment  from   Germany,    under  the  command   of 
Porta,  and  his  two  fons,  Bieda  and  Megia,  who 
landed  at  a  place   fince  called  Po^'tfrncuth,     By 
the  affiflance  of  this  reinforcement,  he  profecuted 
the  war  againft  the  Britons  with  greater  vigour 
than  he  had  done  before,   and  gained  fo  many 
vidories,  that  he  alTumed  the  title  of  kiiig,  and 
founded    the    kingdom    of    the    Weft-Saxons, 
A.  D.  519 "\ 
Ambronus        Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  V/ell-Saxon  king- 
commamr  ^o^^?  ^^^^  with  a  m.ore  fteady  and  obflinate  refift- 
t^eBiUons   ance   from  the  Britons,   than   any   of  the   other 
Oeidic.        Saxon  chieftains  who  founded  kingdoms  in  this 
ifiand*     This  circumfiance  was  probably  owing 
to  the  fuperior  courage  and  abilities  of  Aurelius 
Ambrofius,  and  the  famous  prince  Arthur,  who 
fucceiTively  com.manded  the  Britifh  forces  againft 
Cerdic   and    his   followers.     The    firil  of  thefc 
great  generals,  to   whom   the  Britons  gave  the 
name  of  Natanleod  (prcferver  of  the  people),  fell 

29  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  15.  ^^  Id,  ibid, 

i*  Id-  ibid,  p,  17.  Hen,  Huntingdon,  1.  x. 
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in  battle,  with  five  thoufand  of  his  braved  troops,  A.D.449, 
A.  D,  508  ^''.  The  great  aiStions  of  Arthur,  who 
iucceeded  Ambrofius  in  the  command  of  the 
Britifli  armies,  have  been  celebrated  in  fuch 
romantic  drains  by  the  Britifh  bards,  and  blended 
with  fo  many  extravagant  fables  by  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  thofe 
actions  afcribed  to  him,  but  even  the  reality  of 
his  exidence,  hath  been  called  in  quedion  ^\ 
There  feems,  however,  to  be^funicient  evidence, 
that  there  was  a  brave  and  virtuous  prince  of  this 
name,  in  thofe  times,  vv^ho  had  the  chief  com- 
mand among  the  Britons,  and  at  their  head  ob- 
tained feveral  victories  over  the  Saxons,  though 
it  certainly  exceeds  the  pov/er  of  the  greated 
human  fagacity  to  didinguifh  what  is  true  from 
what  is  fabulous  in  his  hidory  ^'^.  The  lad  and 
greated  of  thofe  viftories  was  thatof  Mountbadon, 
near  Bath,  A.  D.  520  ""^  This  victory  gave  fo 
great  a  check  to  the  arms  of  Cerdic,  and  his  fon 
Cynric,  that  they  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in 
their  conqueds  for  feveral  years.  But  having 
received  fome  fredi  reinforcements  from  the  con- 
tinent, they  defeated  the  Britons,  A.  D.  527,  at 
a  place,  from  thence  called  Cerdicsford,  and 
about  three  years  after  made  an  entire  conqued: 
of  the  ide  of  Wight  ^'^.  In  a  v/ord,  Ccrdic,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  druggie  of  near  forty  years, 
fubdued   thofe   countries  which  dvc   now  called 

i*  Cliron.  Saxon,  p.  i8.  ->  GaulfriJ,  ^.^ 

*4-  See  Biogra|>hia  L<ritar.r.:ca,  vol.  i.  p,  197,   . 

?J  Hilt.GilJ.v,  p.  9.    il.'i.  !Ii:nt.  1.  2.  ^f' 1.  lu.::.  .  ..iS. 
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A.  D.  4.4.9,  Hampjhirey  "Dorjetjhire^  Wiltjhire^  Berkjhire,  and 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  534  ""^  he  was  fucceeded  in  the 
throne  of  WelTex  by  his  valiant  fon  Cynric,  who 
had  been  the  con^panion  of  all  his  toils  and  vic- 
tories. This  prince  reigned  twenty-fix  years, 
and  fupported  the  chara61:,er  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, of  a  brave  and  prudent  general,  by  gain- 
ing feveral  victories  over  the  Britons ''^  Cynric 
was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  560,  by  his  fon  Ceaulin, 
who  was  flill  more  ambitious  and  enterprifing 
than  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been.  Being 
affifted  by  his  brother  Cutha,  he  defeated  Ethel- 
bert  king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  568  ;  and  nine  years 
after  obtained  a  great  vi6tory  over  the  Britons, 
at  Durham  in  Glocefterihire,  killing  three  of 
their  princes,  Commail,  Condidan,  and  Farin- 
mail  '^^.  By  thefe  and  feveral  other  vi6lories,  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  Weft-Saxon  king- 
dom, by  adding  thofe  countries  which  are  now 
called  Devonjhire  and  Somerjetjhirey  to  his  former 
territories.  At  length,  however,  this  prince 
experienced  a  moft  grievous  reverfe  of  fortune, 
both  in  his  family  and  government  \  for  he  loft 
by  death  his  valiant  brother  Ciitha,  and  a  fon  of 
the  fame  name,  no  lefs  valiant.  The  other  Saxon 
princes,  dreading  his  ambition,  formed  a  con- 
federacy againft  him,  into  which  feme  of  the 
Britons  alfo  entered ;  and  he  was  defeated  by 
their  united  forces  at  Wodenft)urgh,  A.  D.  591. 

27  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  i8»         ^^  ibid.  p.  19,  20.         ^9  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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To  complete  his  misfortunes,  his  own  fubjects  \'^^^^'^* 
revolted,  and  drove  him  into  exile,  where  he  foon  i^^^-J^ 
after  died  ^°.  The  unhappy  Ceaulin  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  nephew  Ceolric,  who  reigned  only 
five  years,  and  dying  A.  D.  596,  left  his  domi- 
nions to  his  brother  Ceolwolf.  This  prince, 
being  of  a  martial  fpirit,  had  wars  not  only  with 
the  Britons,  but  alfo  with  the  Saxons,  Scots,  and 
Pidls,  which  continued  through  his  whole  reign 
of  fourteen  years  ^\ 

The  Saxons  having  thus  far  fucceeded  in  their  Theanivai 
attempts,  and  eftablifhed  the  three  fmall  king-   arml^s'^of 
doms  of  Kent,  Sufiex,  and  WefTex,  other  bands   ^-^''^ns, 

r  ^         r  andfound- 

of  adventurers,    from   the  lame   country,    were   ingofthe 
thereby   encouraged  to  try  their  fortunes,    and  oftheETiu 
endeavour  to  obtain   fettlements  in  this  ifland.   Saxons, 
Thefe  adventurers  landed  on  the  eaft  coafts  of  gies*  and 
Britain,   at  different  times,  and  under  different  Mercians. 
leaders,  whofe  names  and  actions  have  not  been 
preferved   in  hiftory  ^''.     By  degrees,    however, 
thefe  unwelcome  guefts  gained  fo  firm  a  footing, 
and  penetrated  fo  far  into  the  country,  that  three 
of  their  chieftains  affumed  the  title  of  ki^gs,  and 
founded  three  other  fmall  kingdoms  in  the  ealt 
and  midland  parts  of  Britain.     Thefe  were  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  tlie  Eall-Angles, 
and  Mercians.     The  territories  which  compofed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  were  chiefly 
difmembered  from  that  of  Kent ;   and  confided 
of  the  counties  of  Effex,  Middlefex,  and  part  of 

3"  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  2.  3'  Ici.  ibid. 

3*  ILn.  IIuiu,  1.  i. 

Ilert- 
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A. 0.440,   Hertfordfnire  :    its    firft    monarch    was     named 
Erkenwin  ,  but  the  time  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  the  a-ftions  which  he  performed^  are  equally- 
unknown  ^^     The  kingdom  of  the  Eaft-Angles 
confified  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  :   its  firfl  king  was  Uffa,  who  began 
his  reign  A,  D.  575  ;    and  from  him  all  his  fuc- 
ceiTors   in    that    kingdom   had    the    furname    of 
Uffens.      The  kingdom   of  the  Mercians  com- 
prehended all  the  middle  counties  of  England  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Severn,  end  fouth  of  Yorkfhire 
and  Lancafhxire  :   its  firfi:   fovereign    was   Creda, 
who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  583  ^*.     The  princes 
who  reigned  in  thefe  three  petty  kingdoms  in  the. 
fixth' century,  performed  nothing  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  hiftory. 
Kingdcm         Though   a  colony   of  Saxons   (as  hath   been 
uinbeHand   already  mentioned)  had  fettled  on  the  eail  coaft 
founded,      of  Britain,   between   the  walls   of  Severus   and 
Antoninus  Pius,  not  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  we  know  very  little  of  the  hiflory 
of  that  colony  for  the  greated  part  of  a  century 
after   their   arrival.     Thefe   Saxons    being    at  a 
great  diilance  from  their  countrymen  in  the  fouth, 
and  furrounded  with  enemies  on.  all  hands,  con- 
tinued long  in  a  v/eak  condition  ;   and  being  alfo 
under  the  command  of  feveral  petty  chieftains, 
none  of  thefe  had  the  prefumption  to  aiTume  the 
name  of  king^\     At  length,  however,  they  re- 
ceived a  very  powerful  reinforcement  from  Ger- 

33  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  a.  34  Id.  ibid, 

^-'^  Yv",  JvislnaL  1.  I.  c.  3, 

many 
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manv  in  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  which  arrived  at  A.D.447i 

to  600. 

Flamborough  A.  D,  547,  under  the  command  of  w— .^^_* 
Ida  ;  who,  being  a  prince  of  great  wifdom  and 
valour,  afifumed  the  royalty,  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  cr  rather,  of  Ber- 
nicia,  foon  after  his  arrival  ^^»  The  caftle  of 
Bamburgh,  built  by  Ida,  Vv^as  the  capital  of  this 
mod  northerly  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  3  which 
comprehended  not  only  the  prefent  county  of 
Northumberland,  but  the  counties  of  the  Merfe 
and  the  three  Lothians,  or  the  whole  eadern 
coaft  of  the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Valentia. 
i^lla,  another  Saxon  chieftain,  having  fubdued 
all  the  country  between  the  H umber  and  the 
Tyne,  founded  another  little  ftate  in  thefe  parts, 
which  v/as  called  the  kingdom  of  Deira  ^^.  Thefe 
two  kingdoms  were  united,  not  long  after,  in  the 
perfon  of  Ethelfrid,  tht  grandfon  of  Ida ;  who, 
married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  iElla  3  and  hav- 
ing expelled  her  brother  Edwin,  added  his  ter- 
ritories to  his  own,  and  thereby  founded  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ^^ 

In   this  manner  were   the  feven  Saxon  king-   The  hep- 
doms,  commonly  called  the  heptarchy,   founded   cotnpieted. 
in   that  part  of  Britain,   which  foon  after  began 
to   be  called  England y   from   the  Angles,    v/hich 
were  the  molt  numerous  and  pov/erful  tribe  of 
the  Saxons 


39 


i^  Chron.  Sixon.  p.  19.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.4.  c.  3. 

37  Kedx  Hilt.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c.  i.     Annal.  Bevcrl.  p.  7S. 

J8  W.  Malml".  1. 1.  c.  3.  J9  Carnd.  Biium.  n.  ,6t. 
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^to^ot^^'  Before  we  profecute  the  hiftory  of  thefe  Saxon 
V--V— w/  kingdoms  any  further,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  a  very  fhort  view  of  the  flate  of  the  other 
nations  who  inhabited  Britain  in  this  period,  and 
of  the  mod  important  events  which  happened 
among  thefe  nations. 

ftates?  Though  the  Saxons  had  by  degrees  difpofTelTed 

the  Britons  of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their 
country,  in  which  they  had  eredled  feven  king- 
doms;  yet  that  unhappy  people  flill  continued  to 
poffefs  a  very  large  trad:  on  the  v/efl  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, extending  from  the  Land's-end  to  the  frith 
of  Clyde.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive 
country  were  defcended  from  the  fame  anceflors, 
fpoke  the  fame  language,  profefTed  the  fame 
religion,  and  were  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  people, 
except  that  they  were  not  united  under  one 
I  fovereign,  which  would  have  rendered  them  in- 
vincible, but  fubjeded  to  a  prodigious  number 
of  petty  tyrants,  who  were  almoil  conftantly  at 
v/ar  with  one. another,  and  feldom  joined -their 
forces  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Gildas,  the 
moll  ancient  of  our  hiHorians,  who  was  himfelf 
a  Briton,  and  flourifned  in  thofe  times,  gives  a 
mod  fhocking  charader  of  five  of  thefe  princes, 
who  were  cotemporaries,  and  domineered  in  their 
feveral  diftrids  over  their  wretched  fubjeds  ^°. 
It  would  be  highly  improper,  on  many  accounts, 
to  fwell  this  v/ork  with  laborious  inveiligations 
of  the  genealogies  of  thofe  ancient  Britiih  princes, 

4^  Epillola  Gild^,  p.  i,  2,  3» 

or 
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or  minute  details  of  their  mutual  wars,  which  A.D.449, 
could  not  be  rendered  either  inftru6l:ive  or  ^  - -.Li 
entertaining.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  tafte 
for  fuch  inquiries,  they  may  confult  the  works 
quoted  below  **•  It  is  fufficlent  to  obferve,  that 
in  this  extenfive  tra6t  of  country  there  were  four 
confiderable  ftates  or  principalities  in  this  period, 
viz.  thofe  of  Cornwall,  South-Wales,  North- 
Wales,  and  Cumberland.  In  each  of  thefe 
ftates  there  was  commonly  one  prince  who  was 
more  powerful  than  the  other  chieftains  or  heads 
of  clans,  and  had  fome  degree  of  authority  over 
them,  though  each  of  thefe  chieftains  was  a  kind 
of  fovereign  in  his  own  little  diftri^l. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  lay  on  the  north  Stateofthp 
fide  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  of  the  p'las.^" 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  was  inhabited,  in  this 
period,  by  two  warlike  nations,  the  Scots  and 
Picts  5  the  former  poiTelTing  the  weftern,  and 
the  latter  the  eaftern  divifion  of  that  country. 
Thefe  nations  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  by  their  fre- 
quent incurfions  into  the  Roman  provinces,  which 
are  recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ; 
but  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  we  lofe  fight  of  them 
almoll  entirely  for  fome  time;  and  their  hlflory 
becomes  remarkably  obfcure  for  more  than  two 

+•  Dr.  Eorlafe's  antiq.  Cornwall,  c.  13.  Mr.  Rowland's  Moiia 
antiqua,  left.  11.  p.  134..  HarJing's  Chron.  Mr.  Vauirhan's  Dillcr- 
tarion  on  Britilh  chronol.  and  Britifli  antiquities  revived.  Carte's 
Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  210,    &c, 

cen- 
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A. D. 44-9,  centuries.     This  obfcurity  is  noc  owing  to  their 

to  600. 


having  performed  no  aclions  worthy  of  remem- 
brance in  this  period,  but  either  to  their  having 
had  no  hiftorians  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
thofe  adions,  or  to  their  having  loft  the  works 
of  thofe  hiftorians,  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
various  accidents  ^'^.  From  the  time  of  the  battle 
between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  on  one  fide,  and 
the  Scots  and  Pids  on  the  other,  near  Stamford^ 
A.  Di  449,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  tv/o  iaft  nations.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that,  during  this  period,  they  were 
engaged  in  wars  againd  each  other,  or  againft 
their  common  enemies  the  Saxons  fettled  between 
the  wails  :  but  we  have  no  authentic  accounts 
of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars.  Many  modern 
v/riters  have  indeed  filled  up  this  chafm  in  the 
annals  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  with 
formal  details  of  the  names,  adions,  charaders, 
and  fucceffions  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots.  But 
as  a  little  truth  is  of  more  value  in  hiftory  than 
many  fables,  v/e  fhall  not  abufe  our  readers  with 
a  repetition  of  thefe  fabulous,  or  at  beft  uncer- 


tain tales  "^^ 


Fergus  j^   muft,    howcvcr,    be   acknowledged,     that 

Scots.         though  we  do  not  know  the  particulars  of  thofe 

wars  which  were   carried  on   by  the  Scots   and 

Pi6ls  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  it 

feems  very  probable  that  the  Scots  gained  fomc 

431  See  Innes's  critical  effay,  vol.  2.  p.  548 — 586. 

43  See  Fordun,  Boece,,  Major,   Buchanan,  Maitland,  8cc. 

5  advan- 
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advantages  in  thefe  wars,  extended  their  terri- 
tories, and  became  a  more  powerful  and  better 
regulated  nation,  than  they  had  been  in  any 
former  period.  For  there  is  iufficient  evidence, 
from  feveral  monuments  of  the  ancient  hiflory  of 
Scotland,  which  have  efcaped  all  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  the  rage  of  enemies,  that  about  the 
beo-inning  of  the  fixrh  century,  miod  probably 
A.  D.  503,  all  the  different  clans  of  the  Scots  in 
Britain  were  united  and  formed  into  one  nation, 
by  Fergus  the  fon  of  Erth,  who  was  certainly 
the  firft  monarch  of  the  Scots  nation  of  whofe 
cxiftence  we  have  any  tolerable  evidence*^. 

The  dominions  of  this  firft  king  of  Scots  are  Boundaries 
defcribed  by  two  of  our  mod  ancient  chronicles,  Pf^^^^ 

■'  ,  ,  ,  '    kingdoms 

in  thefe  words  ;  *^  Fergus  filius  Erth  fuit  primus  oftheScou 
"  qui  de  femine  Chonare  fufcepit  regnum  Alba-  ^"^^^^*' 
*^  nias,  i,  e.  a  monte  Drumalban  ufque  ad  mare 
*^  Hiberni^e,  et  ad  Inche-Gall."  The  fea  of 
Ireland  is  a  boundary  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion. The  weltern  iflands  of  Scotland,  are  called 
Inche-Galle  by  the  highlanders  of  the  continent 
to  this  day.  The  only  queftion  is  concerning 
the  mountain  Drumalban,  the  eaftern  boundary 
of  this  firft  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  which  is  be- 
lieved, by  our  moft  intelligent  antiquaries,  to 
be  that  ridge  of  high  mountains  which  runs  all 
the  way  from  Loclilomond,  near  Dumbarton,  on 
the  weft,  to  the  frith   of  Tayne,  on  the  eaft  *^ 

44  See  tlie  four  old  chioniclcs  of  the  kiiigs  of  Scotland,   uubliHicd 
b)-  tether  Innes,  jn  his  Appendix,  N"  4,   5,  6,  7. 
43   Dr.  MThcifon's  DiHtnaiion,  tiill".  18.  p.  332. 
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A.D.449>  All  the  reft  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  of  the  frith 
«^  -^-  '_^  of  Forth,  and  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  was  in  the 
polTefllon  of  the  Pi6ts,  and  conftituted  the  Pidifh 
kingdom,  which  was  at  leafh  as  ancient  as  that 
of  the  Scots,  though  its  antiquities  are  ftill  more 
obfcure,  occafioned  by  the  total  fubverfion  of 
that  kingdom,  and  deftruflion  of  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  its  hiftory,  in  the  ninth  century. 
Kings  of         Fergus  I.  kins;  of  Scots,  according;  to  the  only 

the  Sects.  ^.  °  r  .  .  ^        •' 

authentic  monuments  of  our  ancient  hillory, 
reigned  three  years  ;  and  dying  A.  D.  506,  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Domangart,  or  Dongard  5 
who  reigned  five  years,  and  was  fucceeded,  A.  D. 
511,  by  his  fon  Congal  "^^  This  laft  prince, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  dying  A.  D. 
535,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Gauran,  who 
reigned  twenty-two  years.  Though  Gauran,^  at 
his  death,  left  a  fon  named  Edhan,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Conal,  the  fon  of  Congal, 
who  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  died  A.  D.  571. 
The  later  Scots  hiftorians,  Fordun,  Boece,  Major, 
and  Buchanan,  who  are  mere  moderns  in  com- 
parifon  of  thofe  remote  ages,  have  inferred 
feveral  kings  betv/een  Fergus  and  his  great- 
grandfon  Edhan  the  fon  of  Gauran,  whofe 
names  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  genuine 
and  really  ancient  monuments,  who  are  therefore 
to  be  confidercd  as  the  creatures  of  their  own 
invention '^\  Thefe  writers  have  alfo  afcribed  a 
variety  of  anions  and  adventures    to   all   thefe 

4^  See  the  ancient  chronicles,  apud  Innes,   Appen.  N°  4,  5,  6. 
47  Innes's  Critical  ElTays,  vol.  a,  p.  609?  &c. 

princ/ss. 
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princes,  real  and  imaginary  (which  may  be  feen   A.D.449, 
in  their  works),  for  which  they  feem  to  have  had   *    -^-'^ 
little    or   no    authority,    and    which,    on    that 
account,  merit  little  or  no   attention  from  the 
friends  of  truth  and  genuine  hiftory. 

Edhan,  or  Aidan,  the  fon  of  Gauran,  fuc-  Aidan 
ceeded  his  coufin  Conal  the  fon  of  Congal,  A.  D.  scots. 
571,  A  few  faint  rays  of  light  now  begin  .to 
appear  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Scots.  The  nam.e, 
and  fome  of  the  adlions  of  Aidan,  are  mentioned 
by  feveral  ancient  authors,  v;ho  are  not  unworthy 
of  credit,  and  who  lived  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  times  in  which  he  flourifhed.  On  the 
death  of  Conal,  Aidan  returned  from  Ireland 
(where  he  had  lived  fonne  years  in  a  kind  of  exile), 
and  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  St.  Columba,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
the  great  oracle  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  in  civil  as 
well  as  religious  matters  ^^  Soon  after  his  accef- 
fion,  he  eftablifhed  a  more  regular  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  in  his  dominions,  and  exerted  him- 
felf  in  fuppreflTing  feveral  bands  of  robbers  with 
which  the  country  was  infeflied  *^.  While  he 
was  thus  employed,  a  war  broke  out  betweea 
him  and  Brude  king  of  the  Picls,  who  refufed  to 
deliver  up  certain  fugitives  from  juftice,  who 
had  taken  n:ielter  in  his  territories  :  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Dunkeld,  in  which  Aidan  obtained 
the  vi6tory,  but  with  the  lofs  of  one  of  his  fons, 
and  many  of  his  fubjecls.     St.   Columba,   who 

4.8  Ogygia,  p.  43-     Boeihius  Scot.  Hift.  1.  8.     Buclun.    1.  5. 
49  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.449>  was  equally  revered  by  both  the  Caledonian 
monarchs,  hearing  of  thefe  fcenes  of  flaughter 
with  aiuch  concern,  interpofed  his  good  offices, 
and  brought  about  a  peace  '°.  Aidan,  after  this, 
was  engaged  in  two  fuccefTive  wars,  againfl  Brude 
king  of  the  Pid:s,  and  Ethelfred  king  of  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
feveral  bloody  battles  were  fought  with  various 
fuccefs ''.  In  the  lafl  of  thefe  battles,  which 
happened  A.  D.  6oj,  at  a  place  called  Bogfaflaney 
being  deferted  by  his  allies  the  Strathcluyd  or 
Cumbrian  Britons,  he  received  a  total  overthrow, 
in  which  he  loft  the  greatefl  part  of  his  army  ^*. 
The  good  old  king  did  not  long  furvive  this 
grievous  difafter,  but  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  605,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  feventy-eighth  of  his  age  '\ 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
Piclilh  princes  who  flourifhed  in  that  period 
which  is  the  fubje6t  of  this  feftion,  except  their 
names,  and  the  length  of  their  reigns,  which 
have  been  preferved  in  an  ancient  chronicle, 
publillied  by  Mr.  Innes,  in  his  Critical  EfTay  on 
the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland  ^*. 

JO  Ogygia,  p.  43.  BoethlusScot.  Hift,  1.  8.  Buchan,  1,  5.  Adam- 
nan.  Vit,  S.  Columb.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

51  SeeBiograph.  Biitan.  v.  1.  p.  68. 

5i  Beds  Hill.  Ecclef.  ].  i.  c.  34.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  24. 

n  Id.  ibid.         _  54  Append.  N°  I* 
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SECTION    II. 

^he  civil  and  military  hifiory  of  Great  Britain^  from 
A.  D.  600  to  the  acceffion  of  Egbert^  the  firfi 
Englifo  monarchy  A.  D.  801. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  all  A.D.600, 
the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  Britain,  from  Jl^°ll^ 
Cornwall  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  were  pofTefTed  by  state  of 
various  tribes  of  Saxons,  lutes,  and  Angles,  "^^'"* 
divided  into  feven  petty  flates  or  kingdoms,  viz, 
thofe  of  WefTcx,  SulTex,  Kent,  EfTex,  Eaft- 
Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.  The 
eaft  coafts  of  Caledonia,  from  the  frith  of  Forth 
to  Caithnefs,  were  occupied  by  the  Pids,  now 
united  into  one  kingdoms  and  the  north  and 
weft  coafts  of  that  country,  from  Caithnefs  to  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  with  the  adjacent  iflands,  v/ere 
inhabited  by  the  Scots,  now  alfo  formed  into  one 
monarchy.  Ahinoft  all  the  weftern  coafts,  from, 
the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Land's-end,  were  ftill 
in  the  pofTefrion  of  the  pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  divided  into  many  little  principalities, 
whofe  numbers,  names,  and  boundaries,  were 
perpetually  changing,  by  the  divifion  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  fathers  among  their  fons,  by  con- 
cjuefts  and  other  accidents. 

An  iftand  inhabited  by  fo  many  fierce  and  war- 
like nations,  animated  with  the  moft  implacable 
enmity  againft  each   other,    derived   from  their 
C  3  anceftors. 
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A.D.600,  anceftors,  and  every  day  more  and  more  inflamed 
^ -^ - ^  by  mutual  injuries,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  fcene 
of  much  confufion,  and  of  many  wars  ^nd  revo- 
lutions.     To  form  thefe  wars  and  revolutions 
into  one  clear,  perfpicuous,  unperplexed  narra- 
tion,   is  extremely  difficult,    if  not  impolTible^ 
though  it  mud  be  attempted. 
The  hir-^         As  all  the  other  fix  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo- 
fevLaiBri-  Saxons  fell  gradually  under  the  dominion  of  the 
tifhftates,    Weft- Saxon  princes   (from  whom  Egbert,    the 

regulated  ■*•  ^  .  o  -^ 

by  the         firft  Englilh  monarch,    and  his  fucceffors,  were 
ofThe°'°^^  defcended),  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  our 
Weft-         firft  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  princes,  and 
to  regulate  our  introdu6lion  of  the  moft  memo- 
rable events  which  happened  in  all  the  other  ftates 
of  Britain,  by  the  chronology  of  the  Weft-Saxon 
kingdom.     By  this  means  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
ration will  be  preferved  unbroken,    and  fome 
degree  of  unity  and  order  introduced  into  this 
moft  intricate  and  perplexing  period  of  the  hiftory 
of  Britain, 
cinigefil  Upon  the  death  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  WelTex, 

cdin^ngs  A.  D.  6 1 1,  Cinigcfil,  his  nephew,  the  fon  of 
ot  vveiiex.  Ceolric,  obtained  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom j  and  foon  after  aftumed  his  brother  Qui- 
celm  to  be  his  partner  in  the  throne  '.  Thefe 
two  princes,  who  were  juftly  admired  for  the 
warmth  and  conftancy  of  their  fraternal  affedions, 
defeated  the  Britons  A.D.  614,  at  Beam.dune, 
now  Bampton,  in  Devonfaire''. 

'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  25. 

*  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2.     W.  Mahnf.  c.  2. 

At 
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At  the  accefTion  of  Cinigefil  to  the  govern-   ^^'^^^\''''' 

ment  of  Weflex,  Ethelfred  king  of  Northunnber-  , ^^ 

land   was   the   mod  powerful   and   enterprifing  ^^^f^'f 
prince  amono;  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Having  niar-  Northum- 

^  p.  ,  r    ,'  ^^       1  '  C  r\    '  berUnd, 

ried  Acc2l,  the  daughter  of  Alia  king  ot  Deira, 
he  crot  pofTefTion  of  that  kingdom  on  the  death 
of  his   father-in-Iav/,  A.  D.   588,    though  Alia 
left  an  infant-fon  named  Edwin,  who  lived  many 
years  in  exile,  and  became  afterwards  very  fa- 
mous ^     Ethelfred  fucceeded  his  father  Athelric 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bernicea,  A.  D.  590,  and  by 
that  means  united  the  two  Northumbrian  king- 
doms into  one.     After  the  great  victory  which 
he  obtained  over  Aidan  king  of  Scots,    A.  D. 
603,    he    had   leifure    to    purfue    his    ambitious 
fchemes  for  the  enlargement  of  his  dominions, 
without    dreading    any    interruption    from    the 
north.     Accordingly   he  engaged  in  a  long  war 
againft  the  neighbouring  Britilh  princes  j   in  the 
courfe  of  wh'ch  he  obtained  a  great  vi6lory  over 
Brocmail  king  of  Powis,   near   Chefter,    A.  D. 
613.     Brocmail^  before  the  battle,  had  perfuaded 
1250  of  the  monks  of  Banchor  to  accompany  his 
army,  and  pray  for  his  fuccefs,  promifing  them 
his  protedlion.     Ethelfred  made  his  firft  attack 
upon  thefe  monks,  and  flew  no  fewer  than  1200 
of  them ;    v;hich    flruck    fuch    terror    into    the 
Britifh  army,  that  they  fled,  after  a  very  feeble 
refiftance*.     By  this  vlf^ory  the  city  of  Chefter, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  conqueror. 

4  BcdxHlft.  Ecclcf.  1.  a.  c.  ». 
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A.D.  f;oo,       Though  Ethelfred  was  thus  fuccefsful   in  his 
^_^^^-'_i   martial  enterprifes,  he  was  far  from  being  eafy 

Edwin  re-    \^  j-jjg  nnind.     Prince  Edwin,  his  injured  brother- 
covers  the      .  11        ri'-  iir/-i-i 
kingdom      in-hiw,  and  lawful  lieir  to  one  halt  or  his  domi- 

umbcr-'^"     r^i^^ns,  had  efcaped  all  his  fnares,  and  was  now 

land.  grown    up    to    man's    eftate.     This   prince    had 

been  carried  in  his  infancy,   by  fome  friends  of 

his    family,    to   the   court   of  Cadvan  prince  of 

North  Wales,  where  he   was  educated;  but  an 

unfortunate    quarrel    having    happened    between 

him  and  Cadwallon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Cadvan, 

he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  territories  of  that 

prince  ^     After  this  he  wandered  for  fome  time 

from  place  to  place,   in  continual  fear  and  dan- 

2:er  from  the  machinations  of  Ethelfred,  till  at 

length  he  found  an   afylum  in  the  court  of  Ceorl 

king  of  Mercia.     Here  he  continued  fome  years, 

married   Quoenburga,    daughter  of  Ceorl ;   and 

by  her  had  two  fons,  Osfred  and  Eadfred.     But 

not  finding  himfelf  fecure  from  the  power  of  his 

unrelenting  perfecutor,   even  in  the  court  of  his 

father-in-law,  he  retired  from  thence,   and  put 

himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Redwald  king  of  Eaft- 

Anglia,  who  promnfed  him  his  protection.     Redr 

wald  was  by  far  the  beft  and  greateft  prince  that 

.  ever  governed  the  little  kingdom  of  fhe  Eaft- 

Angles,  and  for  fome  time  refifted  all  the  threats, 

and  promifes  of  Ethelfred.     At  length,  however, 

thefe    promifes    became   fo    tempting,    and    the 

danger  of  rejeding  themi  appeared  fo  great,  that 

s  Vaughan's  DifTertat.  on  Bririfh  Chronol. 

Red- 
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Redwald's  refolution  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  A.D.6co, 
on  the  point  of  making  a  facrifice  of  his  honour 
to  his  incercft,  by  delivering  up  his  royal  guefl: 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Edwin  received  a 
fecret  intimation  of  his  danger  from  a  faithful 
friend,  who  ad vi fed  him  to  make  his  efcape  :  b'jc 
this  unhappy  prince,  being  weary  of  a  wandering 
life,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  or  whom  to 
truft,  refolved  calmly  to  v/ait  the  event,  without 
betraying  any  diftrull  of  his  prote6tor.  This 
proved  a  fortunate  refolution  ^  for  Redwald  hav- 
ing communicated  his  thoughts  concerning  Ed- 
win to  his  queen,  that  princefs  painted  the  in- 
famy of  betraying  his  friend  in  fuch  flrong  co- 
lours, that  he  changed  his  mind,  and  determined 
to  affift  him  in  recovering  his  kingdom.  With 
this  view  he  raifed  an  army  with  all  poflible  fe- 
crecy  and  expedition,  and  marched  diredlly  into 
Northumberland.  Ethelfred  was  greatly  alio- 
nifhed  at  this  unexpedlcd  attacLj  but  being  full 
of  courage,  and  truding  to  his  good  fortune, 
which  had  never  yet  forfaken  him,  he  collecfbed  a 
fmall  army  in  hade,  with  which  he  met  his  ene- 
mies on  the  eaft  banks  of  the  river  Idle.  Red- 
wald had  drawn  up  his  army  in  excellent  order 
in  three  bodies;  the  firft  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  his  elded  fon,  named  Rai}ier,  the 
fecond  by  himfelf,  and  the  third  by  Edwin. 
Ethelfred  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  firfl:  of 
thefc  bodies,  and  killed  its  commander  with  liis 
own  hand.  Encouraged  with  this  fucccfs,  he 
radily  rufhcd  upon  the  fecond  divifion  ;  where  he 

was 
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A.D.600,  v/as  overpowered  and  flain,  and  all  his  army  cut 
^°  ?_^'^  in  pieces.  This  vidlory  v/as  fo  complete,  that 
Edwin  met  with  no  further  refiftance,  but  took 
peaceable  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  A.  D.  617,  Ethelfred*s  fevcn 
fons  having  abandoned  their  country,  and  fled 
into^Scotland^ 
Edwjn  Edwin,  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity, 

affaffina-"    proved  onc  of  the  beft  and  greateft  of  the  Anglo- 
^^»"'  Saxon  kings  \     He  eftablifhed  the  mod  perfect 

police  and  regular  adminidration  of  juftice  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  was,  either  through  love  or 
fear,  refpefled,  and  in  fome  degree  obeyed,  by 
all  the  other  princes  of  the  Heptarchy^.  Qui- 
celm,  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  bore  this  fu- 
periority  of  Edwin's  with  the  greateft  impatience^, 
and  attempted  to  deftroy  him  by  the  moft  dif- 
honourable  means.  He  fent  one  Eumer  as  his 
ambaflador  to  Edwin,  A.  D.  626,  with  inftruc- 
tions  to  kill  that  prince  with  a  poifoned  dagger, 
which  he  carried  concealed  under  his  robe. 
When  this  pretended  ambaflador,  but  real  af- 
faflin,  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  the 
Northumbrian  monarch  in  his  palace  at  Aldby, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent,  he  pulled 
out  his  dagger  in  the  midd  of  his  harangue,  and 
aimed  a  violent  blow  at  the  king;  who  was  on 

<5  Chron.Sax.  p.  27.  BedseKiil.  EccL  1.2.  c.  12.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2. 

W=  MalmL  c.  3. 

7  This  prince  was  mofl:  protjably  the  founder  of  the  caftle  and  city 

of  Edinburgh,  which  was  anciently  called  Ediuinjhurgh. 

8  Kedse  Hift.  EccleiVi.  2.  c.  14.  W,  Maimf.  i.  i.  c,  3. 

this 
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this  occafion  preferved  from  certain  death,  by  A.D.600, 
the  generous  heroic  affedion  of  Lilla,  one  of  ^  -  °-^'_v 
his  courtiers,  who  intercepted  the  blow  with  his 
own  body,  and  fell  down  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
treacherous  murderer  was  foon  difpatched  by  the 
guards,  though  he  flew  another  of  the  king's 
fervants,  named  Frodheriy  in  the  fcuffle  ^  Ed- 
win, juftly  incenfed  at  this  bafe  attempt  upon 
his  life,  marched  an  army  into  the  territories  of 
the  Weft-Saxons,  and  took  a  fevere  revenge  *°. 

Edwin  had  hitherto  been  fuccefsful  In  all  his  Warbe- 
enterprifes,  and  vidorious  over  all  his  enemies  j   ^^and  ' 
but  a  dangerous  and  formidable  rival  now  ap-  f^"^^ 
peared  upon  the  ftage.     This  was  Penda,  grand-  Me?cia. 
fon  of  Creda,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Mer- 
cia  A.  D.  626.     Penda  was   one  of  the  fierceft 
and  moft  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  roy- 
alty 5  and  though  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  when 
he  began  his  reign,  he  lived  to  be  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  many  excellent  princes,   and  the  author 
of  many  calamities  to  his  country  ".     He  flevv 
in  battle  no  fewer  than  three  kings  of  the  Eaft- 
Angles,  Sigbert,  Egric,  and  Annas,  who   were 
unhappily  his  neighbours   and  cotemporaries  **. 
Fie  invaded  the  territories  of  the  two  brothers, 
kings  of  WefTex,  and   fought   a    bloody    battle 
againft  them  near  Cirencefter,  wiiich  was  ended 
by  night,  before  viflory  had  declared  on  either 
fide.     Next  morning,  finding  that  he  had  fuf- 

9  Bc'Jr  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2.  c.  <j.  >°  M.  ib.M. 

"   W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  "  Id.  ibiJ. 

I  tained 
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A.D.600,  tained  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  the  preceding  bat- 
y  ^^  ° ^ '__>  ^^^}  he  conlented  to  make  peace  with  the  royal 
brothers,  that  he  might  be  at  leifure  to  turn  his 
whole  forces  againfc  Edwin  king  of  Northum- 
berland, his  moft  powerful  rival,  and  chief  ob- 
jecfc  of  his  malice  *^  To  fecure  his  fuccefs  in 
this  enterprife,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Cadwallon  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  not  yet 
forgotten  his  quarrel  with  Edwin  in  his  youth. 
Thefe  two  princes  having  united  their  forces, 
invaded  Northumberland  with  a  very  great  army, 
and  defeated  and  killed  Edwin  near  Hatfield,  on 
Odlober  i2th,  A.  D.  ^33'"^'  This  defeat  was 
exceedingly  fatal  to  the  army,  the  family,  and 
dominions  of  Edwin  ;  his  army  being  almofl  en- 
tirely cut  in  pieces  in  the  adion  ;  his  children 
either  Hain  in  the  battle,  or  driven  into  exile, 
and  his  dominions  defolated  by  the  ferocious 
conquerors  with  fire  and  hvord  ''^ 
Huiory  of  After  P^nda  and  Cadwallon  had  returned  into 
beriand  their  own  dominions  from  that  fcene  of  defola- 
tion  which  ihey  had  occafiooed  in  the  norths 
Ofric,  a  coufin  of  Edwin's,  feized  the  kingdom 
of  Deira;  and  Eanfred,  the  eldeft  fon  of  EtheU 
fred,  returning  from  Scotland,  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Bernicla'^  But  thc(e.  princes  did  not 
long  enjoy  their  dignity,  being  both  killed  by 
Cadwallon  in  the  year  634;  a  year  which  was 
efleemed  unfortunate  and  accurfed  by  the  people 

'3  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  -2.  '-^  Ch4on.  Saxon,  p.  29. 

•5  iietise  Hift.  Ecclef.  k  2.  *^  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  30. 

of 
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of  Northumberland  even  in. the  days  of  Vene- 
rable Bede,  on  account  of  the  apoftafy  and  death 
of  thefe  two  kings,  and  the  many  direful  cala- 
mities which  befel  their  fubjeds  '\  Cadwallon, 
who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  thefe  cala- 
mities, was  not  much  longer  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  cruel  delight  which  he  took  in  dedroying  his 
fellow-creatures.  For  Ofwaid,  the  fccond  Ion  of 
Ethelfred,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  with 
whom  he  returned  from  Scotland,  collected  a 
fmall  army  of  brave  and  refolute  men,  who  were 
determined  to  deliver  their  country,  or  perifh  in 
the  attempt.  With  this  little  army  he  aiTaulted, 
defeated,  and  flew  Cadwallon,  at  a  place  called 
Hefenfieldy  now  Benfield^  in  Northumberland, 
A.  D.  Gn^i  '^  By  this  great  victory,  Ofwaid 
obtained  poiTefTion  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Northiimberland,  which  he  foon  reftored  to  its 
former  profperity  by  his  wife  and  mild  admi- 
niftration. 

AVe  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  the  ever-  Wars  be- 
reulefs  and  turbulent  Penda,  kinsof  iVIercia,  was  ^''-'f " J?^^- 
employed  in  this  interval.  But  at  length  ob-  of  Nor-' 
ferving  that  Ofwaid,  king  of  Northumberland,  land  and 
had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  power  and  profperity 
equal  to  that  of  his  great  predeceflbr  Edwin,  his 
jealoufy  was  av/akcned,  and  he  refolved  on  his 
dqftruftion.  To  accomplifh  this  he  declared  war 
againft  him,  which  was  carried  on  for  fome  years 
with   various   fuccefs.     At  lad  a  dccifivc  battle 

'7  Bed*  Hid.  Ecclef.  1.  3,  c.  i.  ts  ij.  ^bid.  c.  -. 
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was  fought  on  Auguft  5th,  A.  D.  642,  at  a  place 
called  Mqferfdthy  in  which  the  good  king  Of- 
wald  was  defeated  and  flain,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  eleventh  of  his  reign '^ 
Fenda,  as  ufual,  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  vic- 
tory; and  after  he  had  done  all  the  mifchief  he 
could  in  the  open  country,  befieged  Bebban- 
burgh,  the  capital  city  of  Bernicia.  Here  he 
met  with  an  unexpeded  repulfe,  which  Beda 
afcribes  to  the  wonder-working  prayers  of  Aidan, 
bifhop  of  Holy-Ifland.  After  Penda  had  made 
many  affaults  without  fuccefs,  he  coilefled  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuf- 
tible  materials,  which  he  piled  up  as  near  the 
walls  as  pofTible  -,  and  when  he  obferved  the  wind 
bearing  ftrong  towards  the  city,  he  fet  fire  to  the 
pile,  in  hopes  of  burning  the  town.  But  when 
the  flames  were  furmounting  the  walls,  and 
threatening  all  within  them  with  deflrudlion,  the 
wind  fuddenly  changed,  and  blew  them  with  flill 
greater  violence  on  the  befiegers,  burning  fome 
of  them  to  death,  and  obliging  the  reft  to  fly". 
After  the  death  of  Ofwald,  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  was  again  divided,  Ofwi  his  brother 
fucceeding  him  in  Bernicia,  and  Ofwin  his  coufin 
in  Deira. 

Cinigefll  king  of  Wefi^ex  died  A.  D.  643  (his 
royal  brother  Quicelm  having  died  a  few  years 
before),  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  CenwaL* 
This  prince,  foon  after  his  accefilon,  divorced  ' 
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his    queen,   who   was   filler   to  Penda  kino;  of  A.D.600, 

,  ^       ^  -  .  ,  .    I       I  ,  .  to  801. 

Mercia:  an  action  which  drew  upon  him,  as  he 
might  have  forefeen,  the  indignation  of  that 
powerful  and  impatient  monarch ;  who  invaded 
his  dominions,  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles, 
and  at.  laft  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  country, 
and  take  fhelter  in  the  court  of  Annas,  king  of 
the  Eaft-Angles,  A.  D.  645  ".'  _  When  he  had 
remained  there  about  three  years  in  exile,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  king- 
dom, which  he  thenceforward  defended  v/ith 
great  valour  and  fuccefs,  during  a  long  reign  of 
thirty-one  years".  The  furious  Penda  being 
enraged  at  Annas  for  the  kind  reception  he  had 
given  to  Cenwai  in  his  diftrefs,  invaded  his-  ter- 
ritories A.  D.  654,  killed  him  in  battle,  and  cut 
almoil  his  whole  army  in  pieces '^  But  heaven 
was  now  preparing  to  take  vengeance  on  this 
hoary  tyrant,  and  deftroyer  of  fo  many  kings. 
Though  he  was  connedled  v/ith  Ofwi  king  of 
Northumberland,  by  a  double  marriage  between 
their  children  (Alchfred,  the  fon  of  Ofwi,  being 
married  to  Cyneburga,  the  daughter  of  Penda, 
and  Peada,  the  fon  of  Penda,  to  Alchfleda,  the 
daughter  of  Ofwi),  nothing  could  diffuade  him 
from  invading  the  territories  of  that  prince. 
Ofwi,  remembering  that  two.  of  his  greateil  pre- 
decefTors,  Edwin  and  Ofwald,  had  been  (lain, 
and  innumerable   calamities  brought   upon  his 

ai  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  32.         **  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  2.  W.  Maimf.  c.  s» 
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A.D.600,  country,  by  this  dreadful  adverfary,  endeavoured 
^'  to  avert  the  impending  ftoririj  by  offering  the 
mod  valuable  prefents.  But  all  thefe  offers  were 
rejected  with  difdain,  and  Penda  entered  North- 
ninberland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ac- 
companied by  Ethelhirc  king  of  the  Eaft- Angles, 
and  Edelwald  king  of  Deira,  his  allies,  or  ra- 
ther vafTals;  threatening  to  extirpate  the  v/hole 
inhabitants  without  exception.  Ofwi,  perceiving 
that  nothing  under  heaven  could  preferve  him- 
lelf,  his  family,  and  fubjeds,  from  deflrudion, 
but  their  own  adivity  and  courage,  colleded  all 
his  forces,  and  boldly  marched  to  attack  his 
enemies,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in 
numbers.  The  two  hoilile  armies  met  A.  D^ 
655,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  then  called 
Wenuaid^  now  Broad-ArCy  which  runs  by  Leeds, 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  the 
Northumbrians,  exerting  the  mofl  defperate  va- 
lour, and  fighting  for  their  very  exiftence  as  a 
nation,  obtained  a  complete  vi^lory,  killed  Penda 
and  Ethelhirc,  and  about  thirty  other  chieftains, 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  their  followers**. 
By  this  great  vidory,  Ofwi  not  only  preferved 
his  own  dominions  from  ruin,  but  got  poffefTion 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  the  fouthern 
part  of  which  beyond  the  Trent  he  voluntarily 
bellowed  upon  Peada,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Penda, 
and  his  own  fon-in-law.  But  this  prince  being 
flain  foon  after  by  treachery,  Ofwi  governed  the 

14  Bedss  Hid.  Ecclef.  I.  3.  c.  24. 
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Mercian  territories  about  three  years  by  his  lieu-  A.D.600, 
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tenants;  wno  were  then  expelled  by  a  combina-  »_  ^  j 
tion  of  the  nobles,  and  Wulphere,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Penda,  was  by  them  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  A.  D.  659  ''^  From  this  period,  Ofwi 
kino;  of  Northumberland  feems  to  have  lived  in 
perfect  peace  with  Wulphere  king  of  Mercia 
during  his  whole  reign;  and  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  prevailed  over  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  heptarchy  for  many  years  after  the 
death  of  the  furious  Penda.  This  affords  us  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  a  very  fhorc 
view  of  the  mod  important  events  which  hap- 
pened in  other  parts  of  Britain,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventh  century,  to  the  death  of 
Cenwall  king  of  WefTex,  A.  D.  672. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Hlftory  of 
and  Cumbria,  is  exceedingly  obfcure  in  this  pe-  ^'^  ^^' 
riod.  Being  under  the  government  of  many 
petty  princes  or  chieftains,  they  were  almoft  en- 
gaged in  continual  broils  and  quarrels  amongfb 
themfelves ;  which  prevented  them  from  giving 
much  diflurbance  to  their  common  enemies  the 
Saxons.  Cadwallon,  the  cotemporary,  enemy, 
and  conqueror,  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumber- 
land, was  by  far  the  mofl  powerful  of  the  Britifh 
princes  of  thofe  times ;  and  after  his  death, 
which  happened  A.  D.  635,  the  Britons  feem  to 
have  been  quite  difpirited,  and  to  have  loft  all 
hopes    of  recovering    their    country    from    the 

*5  Beda*  Hift.  Ecclef.  1,  3,  c.  24. 
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A.D.600,  Saxons.  They  fought  indeed  feveral  battles 
c^^^1L>  againft  the  Saxons  after  this;  particularly  one 
againil  Cenwall  king  of  WefTex  at  Bradfoi-d 
upon  Avon,  A.  D.  6^-2 -,  and  another  againft 
the  fame  prince  at  Pen  in  Somerfetfhire,  A.  D. 
658  J  but  they  fought  with  little  fpirit,  and  were 
conftantly  defeated ''^. 
Hiftoiyof  jsj'^j.  jg  ^|,g  hiftory  of  the  Scots  much  more 
clear  and  certain  in  this  period  than  that  of  the 
Britons;  and  that  of  the  Pidts  is  almoft  quite 
unknown.  This  acknowledgment  concerning 
the  Scots,  will,  perhaps,  appear  furprifing  and 
ofFenfive  to  thofe  who  perufe  the  works  of  For- 
dun,  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and  other  Scots  his- 
torians, and  there  find  a  regular  fuccefTion  of 
many  kings  of  Scotland  in  thofe  times,  with 
formal  defcriptions  of  their  charaders,  and  long 
details  of  their  anions.  But  as  all  thefe  writers 
are  mere  moderns,  in  comparifon  of  the  times 
we  are  now  confidering,  and  feldom  condefcend 
to  quote  their  authorities,  thofe  who  do  not  yield 
an  implicit  faith  to  all  their  narrations,  ought 
not  to  be  too  feverely  cenfured :  and  a  writer 
who  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  omit  fome  of  thefe 
narrations,  as  at  beft  uncertain,  will  not  be  greatly 
blamed  by  the  real  friends  of  truth. 

Cont'i-  Aidan  king  of  Scots  dying  A.  D.  605,  was 

Succeeded    by   his   eldeft   furvrving    fon   Eoach 
Buydhe,  or  Eoach   the  Yellow,  fo  called  frooi 

*6  Chion.  Saxon,  p*  33"— 39* 
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the  colour  of  his  hair^^  This  prince,  who  is  A.D.600, 
named  Eugenius  by  our  modern  hiftorians,  is 
fliid  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  of  the  fa- 
mous St.  Columba,  who  pointed  him  out  to  his 
father  Aidan  as  his  fucceflbr,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  three  elder  fons  living ''\  Some  of  our  later 
hiftorians  reprefent  Eugenius  as  a  peaceful,  others 
as  a  warlike  prince,  continually  fighting,  either 
againft  the  Pi6ls  or  Saxons  :  a  fufficient  proof 
that  they  knev/  nothing  with  certainty  of  his  cha- 
racter or  aiflions''^  The  only  thing  recorded  of 
him  v/ith  any  tolerable  evidence  is,  that  he  gave 
a  kind  reception  and  hofpitable  entertainment  to 
the  feven  fons  of  Ethelfred  king  of  Northum- 
berland, who  fled  into  Scotland  with  their  fifter 
Ebba,  and  many  followers,  A.  D.  617  ^°. 

In  the  two  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Contv 
Scots,  publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  Kinath-Kerr,  ""^'  * 
or  Kinarh  the  Left-handed,  the  fon  of  Conal,  is 
placed  immediately  after  Eoach  Buydhe,  and  is 
faid  to  have  reigned  three  months  :  though  all 
our  modern  hiftorians,  for  what  reafon  I  know 
not,  have  inverted  this  order,  and  placed  the 
fhort  reign  of  Kenneth  before  that  of  Eugenius^'. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  agreed, 
that  Ferchar,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Eochod,  or  Eu- 
genius, afcended  the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D. 

*7  See  Inncs's  EfTays,  Append.  N'>  4. 

^*  Adamnan.  Vita  Columb.  1.  i.e.  8. 
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A.D.600,  6^2;    concerning   whom    Fordun    confefTes   he 
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knew  nothing ;  though  two  niore  modern  hif- 
torians  pretend  to  have  difcovered,  by  what 
means  they  do  not  inform  us^  that  he  was  a  very 
wicked  prince  -,  and  that  being  caft  into  prifon  by 
his  nobility  for'  his  crimes,  he  there  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life^\ 

Dovenald  Breach,  or  Donald  the  Speckled, 
fucceeded  his  brother  Ferchar  A.  D.  632.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  a  good  prince,  and  to  have 
generoufly  affifted  the  fons  of  Ethelfred  king  of 
Northumberland,  in  returning  into  that  coun« 
try,  and  recovering  their  paternal  dominions  ^", 
He  was  fucceeded  A.  D.  646,  by  his  nephew 
Ferchar  Fada,  or  Ferchar  the  Long  ^*.  Though 
Fordun,  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Scots  hifto- 
rians,  feems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  cha- 
ra6ler  of  this  prince,  two  of  his  fucceflbrs,  Boe- 
thius  and  Buchanan,  defcribe  his  vices  as  parti- 
cularly as  if  they  had  been  perfonally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  reprefent  him  as  a  monfter  of 
impiety,  cruelty,  and  fenfuality  ^^  What  credit 
is  due  to  this  reprefentation,  let  the  reader 
judge.  Upon  the  death  of  Ferchar,  A.D.  664, 
Maldwin,  his  coufin,  the  fon  of  Dovenald 
Breach,  mounted  the  throne.  In  the  ancient 
catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scots,  the  name  of 
this  prince  is  inferted  immediately  after  that 
of  his   father,    and  before  that   of    his  coufin 

3*  Beet.  I.  9.  Buchan.  1.  5.  3J  Fordun,  c.  34. 
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Ferchar  ^'^.  But  Fordun  and  his  followers  have  A.D.600, 
changed  this  order  of  fucceffion,  without  giving  ^.JL^^J!^ 
any  reafons  for  the  change.  Maldwin  is  repre- 
fented  t>y  all  our  hiftorians  as  a  wife  and  good 
prince,  who  governed  his  own  fubjeds  vv^ith  pru- 
dence and  juftice,  and  maintained  peace  v/ith  all 
his  neighbours  ".  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's 
reign,  a  naoft  dreadful  peftilence  raged  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  except  among  the  Scots  and 
Pi6ls  j  of  v;hich  Fordun  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count from  Adamnan  abbot  of  Jona,  who 
flourifhed  in  thofe  times; '^  Maldwin  ended  his 
life  and  reign  A.  D.  684. 

The  civil  and  military  hiflory  of  the  Pidifli  Hiftoryof 
nation  (who  poffefTed  the  eaftern  and  bed  part  andt't'nV 
of  Caledonia),    from   the   beginning  of  the   fe-   pe-^ce  be- 

ijirT\yrii-i-  r-   ^ween  the 

venth  century  to  the  death  or  Maldwin  king  of  Saxons 
Scots,  is  entirely  loft,  except  the  names  of  their  ^"^^^'^^s- 
kings,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Appendix. 
Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  north  for  fome 
time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  that 
from  the  death  of  Aidan  king  of  Scots  A.  D. 
605,  to  the  death  of  Maldwin  A.  D.  684,  an 
uninterrupted  peace  fubfifted  between  the  Scots 
and  Saxons  ^  a  thing  not  very  common  between 
two  fuch  fierce  and  warlike  neighbours.  The 
reafons  of  this  long  cefTacion  of  hoftilities  feem 
to  have  been  thefe  :  The  Scots  were  fo  much 
weakened  and  difpirited  by  the  great  lofs  which 

36  Innes,  Append.  No.  4,  5.  37  Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  40. 
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A.D. 600,  they  fuftalned  in  the  fatal  battle. of  D^gfaftane, 
A.  D.  603,  that  for  a  long  time  they  had  neither 
power  nor  inclination  to  make  any  further  at- 
tempts upon  the  Saxons';  and  the  Saxons  were 
fo  much  employed  in  mutual  quarrels,  that  t^ey 
had  no  leifure  to  difturb  the  Scots.  After  the 
return  of  the  family  of  Ethelfred  from  Scotland, 
A.  D.  634,  where  they  had  been  kindly  enter- 
tained feventeen  years,  a  cordial  friendfhip 
(Pcrcngthened  by  mutual  good  oiEces,  and 
cherillied  by  the  means  of  thofe  Scottifh  clergy 
who  converted  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  to 
Chriftianity)  took  place  between  the  Scots  and 

Saxons,  and  continued  many  years. But  it  is 

now  time  to  return  to  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the 
civil  and  military  hidory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  the  death  of  Cenwall  king  of  WefTex, 
A.  D.  672. 

Hiftoryof  Ccnwall  having  died  without  ilTue,  the  fuc- 
cefiion  to  the  thfone  of  "WeiTex  rem.ained  for  fome 
time  in  an  unfettled  fl-ate.  Sexburga,  his  widow, 
who  was  a  princefs  of  uncommon  fpirit  and  abi- 
lities, kept  pofTefTion  of  the  chief  authority  to 
her  death,  which  happened  about  a  year  after 
that  of  her  hufoand  ^^.  After  this,  the  fucceffion 
v/as  difputed  between  Eflcwin,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family,  and  Ken  twin,  brother  to  the  late 
king  Cenwall,  who  reigned  for  about  three  years 
over  different  difbrids  '^°.  Wulphere  king  of 
Mercia,  fecond  Ton  of  the  long  redoubted  Penda, 

39  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  41.  4°  Bedas  Hid.  Ecclef.  I.  4,  c.  12. 
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had  an  engagement  with  Elkwip,  one  of  thefe  A.D.600, 
competitors,  at  Eedwin  in  Wiltfhire,  A.  D,  ^..^..^.^-^ 
675""'.  Wulphere  did  not  long  furvive  this 
action,  but  dying  that  fame  year,  was  fucceeded 
by  his  brother  Ethelred"^^;  and  Eilcwin  dying 
the  year  after,  Kentwin,  his  competitor,  became 
fole  monarch  of  the  Weft-Saxons  ^^. 

At  the  accefiion  of  Kentwin  to  the  throne  of  Hi/lory  of 
WefTex,  A.D.  676,  the  three  fmall  kingdoms  of  Effex^Eaft, 
SulTex,  ElTex,  and  Ead-Anglia,  had  fallen  into  a  ^f^* 
flate  of  imbecility,  and  fubje6lion  to  their  power- 
ful neighbours,  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Weflex. 
This  was  occafioned  by  difputes  about  the  fuc- 
celTion  in  thefe  little  ftates,  upon  the  failure  of 
the  male  iffue  of  their  refpe61:ive  founders,  and 
^by  various  other  accidents,  A  few  years  after, 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  mod  ancient  of  the 
Saxon  ftates  in  Britain,  fell  into  the  fame  condi- 
tion, from  the  fame  caufes.  From  henceforward, 
therefore,  we  fliall  hear  very  little  of  thefe  fmall 
dependent  ftates,  as  few  of  the  events  which 
happened  in  them  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
hiftory. 

We  fhall  now  purfue  the  hiftory  of  the  three  Hiflory  of 
more    powerful    and    fiourifhing    kingdoms    of  Weffcx, 
WeiTex,    Mercia,   and  Northumberland,    which  and'Nor- 
were  at  this  time  governed  by  the  three  follow-   j^^'^ber- 
ing  princes  ;  Kentwin,   king  of  WeiTex  ;    Ethel- 
red,  the  youngeft  fon  of  Penda,  and  brother  of 
Wulphere,     king   of  Mercian    Egfrid,    fon   of 

4»  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  41.  4*  Id.  ibid.  43  Id.  p.  44.. 
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A.D.600,  Cfwi,  king  of  Nortliumberland.  Thefe  three 
princes  were  reftlefs  and  ambitious,  and  engaged 
in  almoft  conftant  wars. 

KentVv^in  king  of  Weffex  employed  his  arms 
chieflv  ap-^.fl:  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and 
Somerfetfliire,  and  over-run  thofe  countries, 
having  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Briftol  channel, 
A.D.  68l^^  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  who 
began  his  reign  A.  D.  675,  made  his  firft  efforts 
againft  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  laid 
wafte  ^^  After  this,  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland,  from  whom  he 
recovered  Lincolnlliire,  and  againft  whom  he 
fought  a  very  bloody  battle  A.  D.  679,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trent  3  in  which  Elfwin,  an  amiable 
young  prince,  brother  to  king  Egfrid,  was  flain. 
A  peace  was  happily  brought  about  between 
thefe  two  monarchs,  by  the  mediation  of  Theo- 
dore archbifhop  of  Canterbury  -,  after  which 
Ethelred  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity '^^  But  Egfrid  the 
Northunribrian  monarch  did  not  imitate  his  ex- 
ample :  for  no  fooner  w^as  the  pacification  be- 
tween him  and  Ethelred  concluded,  than  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts.  In 
the  firft  year  of  this  war,  A.  D.  684,  he  gained 
fome  advantages  againft  the  Scots  3  but  the  year 
following,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the 
enemy's  country,  he  was  defeated  and  flain,  and 
almoft  his   w^hole  army  cut    in    pieces   by   the 

4-4  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45.  45  Id,  p.  44., 
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Pifts*'.     This  defeat  was  very  fatal  to  the  king-   ^;J^^^\°'^* 

dom  of  Northumberland.     The  fine  country  be-   ; ^ ? 

tvveen  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  river  Tweed, 
on  the  eaft,  was  over-run  by  the  Pidls  ;  and  in 
the  weft,  the  Britons  of  Galloway  and  Cumber- 
land recovered  their  liberty  and  their  country  3 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  were  very  much  contradled.  The 
prince  who  reigned  over  the  Scots  when  Egfrid 
invaded  them  was  Eochol  Renneval,  or  the 
Crooked-nofe,  called  by  our  late  hiftorians  Eu- 
genius  IV.  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  Maldwin 
A.  D.  684,  and  died  A.  D.  687  ^\  The  Pi^iili 
king  who  defeated  and  flew  the  Northumbrian 
monarch  was  Brudelll.  who  reigned  from  A.  D, 
674  to  6i)S  ^'. 

Kentwin  king  of  WelTex  dying  A.  D.  685,  Conti* 
was  fucceeded  by  Ceodwalla,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal,  who  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  the  entire  reduclion  of  the  kingdom  of  SuiTex, 
and  made  feveral  very  deftrudive  inroads  into 
the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  in  one  of  which  he  loft 
his  brother  Mollo,  who  was  furrounded,  and 
burnt  to  death,  with  all  his  attendants,  by  the 
enraged  enemy,  A.  D.  687  ^°.  The  year  after 
this  tragical  event,  Ceodwalla  being  feized  with 
remorfe  for  the  cruelties  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  courfe  of  his  wars,  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  foon  after  his  arrival,  on  April  20, 
A.  D.  6895   and  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin 

47  Bedae  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.  4..  c.  26.         4?  Foidun,  1.  5.  c.  43. 

49  Innes,  v.  i.  p.  138.  5»  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45,  46. 
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A.D.600,  Ina,  who  proved  one  of  the  bed  and  greateft 
princes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ^\  Aldfrid, 
a  naturai  brother  of  Egfrid's,  had  fucceeded 
that  unhappy  prince  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland A.  D.  6853  but  being  more  addided 
to  letters  than  to  arms,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  governing  his  own  fubjects  with  wifdom 
and  juftice,  without  difturbing  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours '^.  Ethelred  flill  continued  to  reign  in 
Mercia;  but  had  conceived  an  abhorrence  of 
war,  and  fpent  the  greateil  part  of  his  time  in 
a6ls  of  devotion.  Thefe  circumdances  were 
favourable  to  Ina*s  defign  of  enlarging  his  domi- 
nions. With  this  view,  and  in  order  to  revenge 
the  cruel  death  of  his  relation  Mollo,  he  invaded 
Kent  A.  D.  694;  but  was  prevailed  upon,  by  a 
great  fum  of  money,  to  defift  from  that  enter- 
prife  ^\  He  then  turned  his  arms  againil  the 
Britons,  and  obtained  a  great  vidlory  over  Ger- 
wint  king  of  Wales,  by  which  he  made  an  entire 
conqueft  of  Cornwall  and  SomerfetHiire,  and 
annexed  them  to  his  kingdom^*.  While  Ina 
was  thus  employed,  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia, 
who  had  lived  many  years  like  a  monk  upon  the 
throne,  defcended  from  it  A.  D.  704,  and  be* 
came  a  monk  in  reality,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
nephew  Cenred  ^\  This  prince  was  foon  after 
jeized  with  the  fafhionable  frenzy  of  thofe  times, 
abandoned  his  throne,   and  went  to  Rome  A.  D. 

5^  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  45",  4.6,     Bedae  Hlft.  Ecckf.  1.  5.  c.  7. 
5»  Id.  ibid.  1.4.  c.  26.  SZ  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  48. 

^4-  Ken.  Hunt.  1.  4.  55  Chron.  Saxon. 
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709,  in  company  with  another  royal  vagabond^ 
Offa  king  of  the  Eaft-Saxons ;  and  there  thev 
both  embraced  the  monaliic  life  ^^,  Aldfrid^  the 
learned  Ring  of  Northumberland^  after  a  peace- 
ful reign  of  twenty  years,  had  died  at  Dryffield 
in  December  A.  D.  704,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Ofred,  a  young  prince  about  eight  years 
of  age  ^\  The  Pi6ls,  after  the  great  viftory 
which  they  obtained  over  Egfrid,  had  made 
feveral  incurfions  into  Northumberland.  In  one 
of  thcfe,  A.  D.  .699,  they  defeated  and  killed 
one  Berht,  a  Northum.brian  nobleman  ^^  But 
they  were  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  another  invafion 
A.  D.  71 1  j  for  being  encountered  by  Beredfrid, 
regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  minority  of  Ofred, 
they  were  defeated,  and  fo  great  a  number  of 
them  (lain,  that  it  in  fome  meafure  revenged  the 
death  of  Egfrid  and  Berht  ^^  Ceolred,  the  fon 
of  Ethelred,  who  fucceeded  his  coufin  Cenred 
in  the  throne  of  Mercia,  was  not  of  fo  monkiila 
a  difpofition  as  his  two  predecefTors ;  but  being 
jealous  of  the  increafing  power  of  Ina  king  of 
WefTex,  he  declared  war  againfl  him.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  war,  a  very  bloody  battle  was 
fought  A.  D.  715,  at  Wodnefbeorth,  in  which 
neither  party  had  any  reafon  to  boaft  of  vidtory, 
and  both  fufFered  fo  much,  that  it  put  an  end  to 
all  further  hoftilities  ^^     Ceolred  did  not  long 

56  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  50.     Bedae  Hlft.  Ecclcf.  1.  5.  c.  19. 

57  Id.  ibid.  1.  5.  c.  18.  5«  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  4.9. 

59  Id.  p.  50.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.. 

60  Id.  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  51. 
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A.D.600,  furvive  this  battle;  but  dying  A.  D.  716,  was 
^_  _^-_^'_f  fucceeded  by  Ethelbald,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  The  fanne  year  proved  fatal  to  Ofred, 
the  young  king  of  Northumberland^  who  was 
then  flain,  though  we  are  not  infornned  in  what 
manner,  or  by  whom  ^\  Cenred,  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  feized  the  crown ;  of  which  he 
kept  polTeflion  only  two  years,  and  was  then 
fucceeded  by  Ofric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Aldfrid  3 
who  performed  nothing  memorable  -,  but  dying 
A.  D.  726,  left  his  kingdom  to  Ceolwlf,  who 
was  brother  to  his  predeceflbr  Cenred,  and  patron 
to  the  venerable  hiflorian  Bede  *^\ 
England  England  at  this  period  enjoyed  an  uncommon 

peiTftr  degree  of  tranquillity  for  feveral  years.  This 
ibrae years,  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  unfettled  (late 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom ;  to  the  libidi- 
nous difpofition  of  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia, 
which  engaged  him  in  other  purfuits  than  thofe 
of  ambition ;  and  to  the  great  change  which  age 
had  produced  in  Ina  king  of  WeiTcx,  who  fpent 
the  laft  years  of  his  reign  in  the  beneficent 
works  of  peace ;  and  at  laft  retired  to  Rome 
A.  D.   728    (with  his  queen   Ethelburga),   and 

there    ended    his    days    in   a  monaftery  ^^ . 

Here  it  may  not  be   improper  to  take   a  very 
fhort  view  of  the  chief  things  which  had   been 
lately  tranfa6ted  in  the  other  parts  of  Britain. 
Hiftoryof        The  Unhappy  Britons,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  country  by  the 

6t  Bedoe  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  24.  <>*  Id.  1.  5.  c.  23. 

6j  W.  Malmf.  1.  I.  c.  2. 
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Saxcns,  dill  continued  to  fuffer  new  lofies,  and  A.D.600, 

r-  1  •      1     •  1  to    801. 

to    be   confined    witnm    narrower   and    narrower    v .^^ / 

bounds.  By  the  Weil-Saxon  kings,  Kentwin 
and  Ina,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  country 
on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  the  Briftol  channel  5  and  by 
the  Northumbrian  princes,  thofe  of  Cunnberland 
and  Galloway  were  reduced  to  a  frate  of  great 
fiibje6lion.  I-Vom  this  indeed  thefe  laft  obtained 
a  temporary  relief  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Egfridj  and  the  nnisfortunes  which  thereby  came 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  :  but  this 
relief  Wab  not  of  very  long  duration,  as  we  fhali 
prefently  obferve.  The  mod  powerful  prince 
among  the  Britons,  in  the  end  of  the  feventh 
and  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  was- named 
GcTJuint,  the  fame  who  was  defeated  by  Ina  king 
of  WefTex  A.  D.  7io''\  After  the  death  of  this 
prince,  A.  D.  720,  Roderic  Malwynoc,  a  de- 
fcendant  of  the  famous  Cadwaiion,  was  the  mod 
conliderable  of  the  Britiih  princes,  and  is  faid 
(by  the  Welfli  hiftorians)  to  have  fought  many 
battles,  with  various  fuccefs,  againft  the  kings 
of  Weffex  and  Mercia,  who  were  his  cotempo- 
raries^^ 

Eochol  Renneval,  or  Eugenius  IV.  king  of  Hiftoryof 
Scots,  dying  A.  B.  687,  was  fucceeded  by 
Ev/en,  or  Eugenius  V.  fon  ofFerchar  the  Long. 
On  this  occafion  the  modern  Scotch  hiilorians 
have  again  departed  from  the  order  of  fucceflion 
in  the  mod  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of 
Scots,  in  which  Arnchcliac,  or  Armkelleth,    is 

^+  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  50,  ^;  rowd's  Ilift.  W.ilf?,  p.  15. 

iniro- 
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A.D.600,    introduced  before  Ewen  ^^.     However  this  may 

to  goi.  ,  .       .  J         1  1      r  .  .  " 

^.......^....^^    be,   It.  IS  agreed,  that  thele  two  princes  reigned 

from  A.  D.  687  to  A.  D.  698,  and  had  feveral 
ilcirmiihes,  but  no  decifive  battle,  v/ith  their 
neighbours  the  Pidls^^  On  the  death  of  his 
immediate  predeceilor  Heatagan,  the  fon  of  Fin- 
dan,  called  Eiigenius  VI.  became  king  of  Scots, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  difputes  v/ith  the  Picls  for 
fome  tim.e,  by  marrying  Spondana,  daughter  to 
their  king  '^^  Fordun,  the  moll:  ancient  of  the 
Scotch  hidorians,  gives  an  excellent  charader 
cf  this  prince  j  and  feems  to  have  knowh  nothing 
of  the  llrange  improbable  tale,  of  his  having 
been  tried  by  his  nobles  for  the  murder  of  his 
queen,  which  is  fo  formally  related  by  more 
modern  writers  ^^.  Murdoch,  the  fon  of  Arm- 
kelieth,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Heatagan  A.  D. 
715,  and  reigned  fifteen  years  in  the  moft  pro- 
found peace  ^^. 

Anunlver-       The  former  part  of  the  eighth  century  appears 

BmaTn"'"  ^^  ^"^^^'^  ^^^"  ^^"^^  "^^^  peaceful  period  of  the  an- 
cient hiRory  of  Britain  fmce  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons.  At  that  time  the  long  and  violent 
dorms  which  had  agitated  all  the  nations  inhabit- 
ing this  iQand,  for  feveral  ages,  with  very  little 
intermiiTion,  fubfided  into  an  univerfal  calm, 
which  is  thus  defcribed  by  the  venerable  hiilorian  j 
Bede,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  moft  valuable 
work  :  '^  At  this  time  the  Pi(fls  are  in  a  ftate  of 

^'''  Innes,  Append.  No  4,  5.  ^7  Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  4.3,  44. 

(^'^  Id.  c.  45.  69  Boet.  Hift.  Scot.  1.  9.     Buchan.  Scot. 

Hilh  1,  5.  70  Fordun.  1.  3.  c.  45. 
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^  fj  iendfhip  with  the  Englllh,-  and  of  conformity    A.D.  600, 

'  with  the  univcrfai  church  in  truth  and  peace,    v ^_. — j 

^  The  Scots  too,  contented  with  their  own  terri- 
^  tories,  are  forming  no  plots  againO:  the  Eng- 
"■  iifh.      Nay,    even     the    Britons    themfelves, 
^  though  animated  with  hereditary  hatred  againft 
^  the  Engiifhj  and  at  variance  with  the  Catholic 
*  church  aboiu  the  tim.e  of  keeping  Eafter,  find- 
^  ing  themfelves  bafiled  both  in  their  civil  and 
^  religidus   contefts,  have  funk    into  a  (late   of 
^  tranquillitVj    fome    under    their  own  princes, 
'  and  fome  under  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh. 
^  This  is  the  prefe'nt  ftate  of  all  the  nations  of 
^  Britain  in  this  year  731.     Vvhat  will  be  the 
'  confequence  of  this  tranquillity,   which  hath 
^  made  fo  many,  both  of  the  nobility  and  com- 
^  mon   people,  in  this   kingdom  of  Northum- 
^  berland,  abandon  the  ufe  of  arms,   and  crowd 
^  into  monafteries,  time  alone  can  difcover  ^*." 
With  extreme  regret,    we   muil   here   take  our 
leave   of    this    venerable    hiftorian,    who    hath 
hitherto    been   our  chief  companion    and  guide 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hiftory. But  it  is  nov/  tim.e  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion towards  the  fouth. 

Ina,  king  of  the  Weft- Saxons,  at  his  departure   Hiffory  of 
for  RomiC,  A.  D.  729,  left  his  throne  and  king-    Merda' 
dom  to  Ethelhard,  brother  to  his  aueen  Ethel-    aiviNouh- 

iimber- 

burga,  and  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  j   who  land. 
having  defeated  Ofwald,  another  prince  of  the 

7r  Beda;  Hid.  Ecckf.  '  ;. 

blood. 
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A,D.  600,   blood,    and  pretender  to  the  crov/n,  reigned  In 

^ ',. '_.   profound  peace  to  the  time  of  his  death  A.  D, 

741  ^''.  Ceolwlf  king  of  Northumberland  had 
in  the  mean  rime  refigned  his  crown,  and  retired 
into  the  monaftery  of  Lindesfarne,  A.  D.  737> 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Eadbert,  the 
lafL  king  of  the  Northumbrians  who  made  any 
confiderable  figure  ".  He  defended  the  fouthern 
frontiers  of  his  kingdom  againit  fome  attempts 
of  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  with  fpirit  and 
fuccefsj  and  reduced  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons 
to  their  former  fubjedlion  ^'^.  This  great  prince, 
^  after  having  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies, 
and  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fub- 
je6ls,  was  unfortunately  feized  with  the  epidemic 
madnefs  of  thofe  times,  refigned  his  crown  to 
his  fon  Ofulf,  and  retired  into  a  monafbery, 
A.  D.  758  ;  vv^here  he  lived  to  fee  the  ruin  which 
this  unwarrantable  ftep  brought  upon  his  family 
and  country  '\  Cuthred^  who  fucceeded  Ethel- 
hard  in  the  throne  of  Weffex,  had  an  unquiet 
reign,  being  almoft  continually  engaged  in  war, 
either  againft  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  or,  in 
conjun6tion  with  that  prince,  againft  the  Bri- 
tons ^^.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  his  fon 
Cenric,  a  young  prince  of  great  courage,  was 
flain  in  a  m.ilitary  tumult.  About  a  year  after 
this  great  misfortune,  he  defeated,  and  gene- 
rouHy  pardoned,    Etheihun,  a  nobleman  of  an 

?-   Chron.  Saxon,  p.  53.  $5'  ^*  S'"^*  Dunelm.  c.  16. 

74  Id.  c.  18.    ContinuatioBed^.  75  Sim.  Dunelm.  c.  i8, 
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ambitious  and  undaunted  fpirit,  who  had  raifed  A.D.600, 

a  rebellion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reaped   * ^.— » 

the  reward  of  his  generofity.  For  his  great  rival 
Ethelbald,  having  colle6led  all  his  forces^  in 
order  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  one  great  blow, 
the  two  monarchs  met,  at  the  head  of  two  great 
armies,  A.  D.  752,  at  Burford,  where  a  long 
and  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Cuthred 
obtained  the  vidlory,  chiefly  by  the  prodigies  of 
valour  performed  by  the  grateful  Ethelhun. 
This  nobleman,  after  killing  great  numbers  of 
the  Mercian  foldiers,  encountered  Ethelbald, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly,  in  v/hich  he  was  foon 
followed  by  his  whole  army  ".  Cuthred  did  not 
very  long  furvive  this  vi6lory,  and  another  which 
he  obtained  over  the  Britons  -,  but  dying  A.  D. 
754,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufin  Segebert ;  who 
by  his  folly,  pride,  and  cruelty,  foon  forfeited 
the  efleem,  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  fub- 
jefls;  who,  A.  D.  755,  rebelled  againfl  him, 
and  drove  him  from  his  throne  and  country. 
The  worthlefs  and  wretched  Segebert,  being 
forfaken  by  all  the  world,  took  fhelter  in  the 
great  foreft  of  Anderida  5  where  he  was  dif- 
covered,  and  put  to  death,  by  a  fwine-herd  "^. 
Cynewlf,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who  had 
headed  the  infurre6tion  againft  Segebert,  fuc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne  of  WefTex  ^*.  About 
the  fame  time,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,   after 

77  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.  7^  Id.  ibid.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  j6, 

79  Id.  ibid. 
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A.D.60C,  a  long  reign  of  forty-one  years,  was  killed  in 
'  battle  at  Seckington  in  Warwickfhire  *^.  Beorn- 
red,  who  fucceedcd  him,  appears  to  have  been 
an  ufurper,  and  probably  comnnandef  of  the 
army  which  defeated  and  flew  him.  If  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  he  had  no  great  reafon  to  rejoice 
in  the  fuccefs  of  his  ambirious  fchemes ;  for 
before  the  end  of  the  year  755,  he  was  dethroned, 
and  expelled,  by  a  general  infurre61:ion  of  the 
nobility  and  people  of  Mercia,  under  the  con- 
6wdi  of  Offa,  a  brave  young  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  who  was  by  univerfal  confent  raifedto  the 
throne  ^\ 

Conti-  Offa  v/as  by  far  the  greateli  and  mod  pov/erfol 

prince  that  ever  fii'led  the  throne  of  Mercia,  and 
raifed  that  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  greatnefs  and 
profperity,  which  feemed  to  threaten  all  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  with  fubjedtion. 
His  firft  attempt  was  againil:  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  from  v/hich  he  difmembered 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  annexed  it  to 
his  own  dominions  ^^  The  kings  of  Kent  had 
for  a  confiderable  time  been  in  a  flate  of  depend- 
ence, fometimes  on  the  kings  .of  Weflex,  and 
fometiines  on  thofe  of  Mercia.  Offa  invaded 
that  little  kingdom  A.  D.  774  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  great  vidory  at  Otford,  reduced  it  to  a 
(late  of  fubjedlon  to  his  authority  ^^  Cynewlf 
king  ofWelTex  obferving  thefe  fuccefies  of  his 

8°  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  59.  8z  Id.  ibid.    W,  Malmf.  1.  i.  c.  4. 

Ingulph.  Hift.  Croy,  ].  i.  5?2  Bvarapton,  p.  j-jG, 
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moft  powerful  rival  with  a  jealous  eye,  raifed  a  ^-i^-c^o» 
great  army  with  a  dcfign  to  obllrudl  his  progrefs  j 
but  was  defeated  by  Offa  at  Befifington  in  Ox- 
fordfliire,  A.  D.  775  '\  After  this  vi6lory,  Offa 
enlarged  his  dominions  on  that  fide,  by  the  re- 
du6lion  of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Glouceffer, 
which  had  long  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Weffex.  The  Britons  feem  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantairc  of  this  war  between  the  two  srrearefi:  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and  made  incurfions 
into  both  their  territories  ;  which  brought  about 
a  peace  between  them,  and  the  union  of  their 
arms  againft  their  common  enemy.  The  un- 
happy- Britons,  unable  to  refift  two  fuch  power- 
ful adverfaries,  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  take  fhelter  among  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  abandoning  all  the  low  countries  to  the 
conquerors  ^\  To  fecure  his  acquifitions  on  that 
fide,  Offa  commanded  a  broad  and  deep  ditch 
to  be  made  from  the  mouth,  of  the  river  Wye  on 
the  fouth,  to  the  river  Dee  in  Flintfliire  on  the 
north  ;  of  which  fome  veffiges  are  flill  vifible  *^. 
Cynewlf  king  of  Weffex,  after  he  had  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  was  furprifed  and  (lain,  A.  D. 
784,  by  Cynehcard,  a  pretender  to  his  crov/n, 
at  Merton  in  Surry,  wliithcr  he  had  gone  witii  a 
few  attendants  to  pay  a  private  vifit  to  a  lady. 
lUit  Cyneheard  (who  was  brother  to  the  wicked 
and   unfortunate    Segebert)    did    not    reap   that 

*4  Men.  Hunt.  1.  4..     Cliron.  S\x<>n.  p.  61. 

85  Il.ni.  Hunt.  1.  4.     Powtl's  Milt.  Wales,  \>.  19. 
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A,D.6oo,  advantap;e  from  this  atchievemcnr' which  he  t^-* 

to  80 1. 

v..  -^,-  ._f   pe6led  j  for  the  nobility  and  people  of  the  coun- 
try having  heard  of  the  flaiighter  of  their  king, 
flew  to  arms,  and  cut  him  and  all   his  followers 
in   pieces  ^^      Upon   this  Brihtr-ic,    a   prince  of 
the  royal  family,  mounted  the  throne  of  Wefiex  ^ 
though  Egbert,  defcended  from  Ingeld,  brother 
to  king  Ina,   had  a  preferable  title  *^ 
KiPcoryof        The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  in 
berland?"    ^^^  reign  of  Eadbert'  had   been   the  largefl  and 
mod  xiourilliing  llate  in  Britain,  after  the  retreat 
of  that  prince  from  the  v/orld  became  a  fcene  of 
inccffant  broils,  and  frequent  revolutions,  which 
at  length  ended  in  total  anarchy  and  confufion. 
Ofulfj    the  fon   and   fuccelTor    of   Eadbert,   was 
killed  by  his  own  domeilics  July  4,    A.  D.  759; 
and  Ethelwoldj  the  fon  of  Moll,  a  nobleman  who 
feems   not  to   have    been   related    to    the    royal 
family,  advanced  to  the  throne  by  the  favour  of 
the   people  ^^.     Ofwin,   a  prince   of  the   blood, 
attempted  to  pull  him  down  from  this  elevation^ 
but  was  defeated  and  flain  at  Eldem  near  Mel- 
rcfs ;    though   Ethelwold  was,    not  long    after> 
A.  D.  765,  obliged  to  refign  his  crown  in  favour 
of  Alchred,  the  fon   of  Ofulf  j  who  was   in   his 
turn  expelled,  A.  D.  774,    by  Ethelred,   the  fon 
of  Ethelwold  ^°.     This  ufurper  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  precarious  dignity,   being  driven  out,  A.  D. 
779,     by    Elfwoldi    the   brother   of  Alchred^'* 

87  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  57.  63.         ^^  W.  Malmf.  1.  i.e.  2.  1.  ».  c.  i, 
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The  juft  title,  and  many  virtues  of  this  prince,  A.D.  600, 
could  not  preferve  him  from  the  fate  of  his  pre-  v— ..-^ 
deceflbrs ;  for  he  was  barbaroufly  murdered 
A.  D.  788,  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  and 
fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Ofred,  the  fon  of 
Alchred  '*.  Ofred  had  hardly  been  feated  one 
year  in  this  tottering  throne,  when  he  was  pulled 
down  and  thruft  into  a  monaftery  by  the  nobility, 
who  recalled  Ethelred,  who  had  been  expelled 
about  ten  years  before  ^^  Ethelred  took  every 
poffible  precaution  to  preferve  himfelf  from  a 
fecond  expuifion.  Fie  put  to  death  Eardulf,  a 
powerful  nobleman,  whofe  defigns  he  fufpe(5led  ; 
and  having  got  the  two  young  princes,  Elf  and 
Elfwene,  the  fons  of  the  late  king  Elfwold,  into 
his  hands,  he  murdered  them  both  ^*.  Ofred 
alfo,  his  predecefTor,  being  taken  prifoner  in  an 
attempt  he  made  to  recover  his  crown,  fliared 
tiie  fame  fate  ^^  Still  further  to  fecure  himfelf 
againfl  all  his  enemies,  he  married  Elfleda, 
daughter  of  Olfa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia. 
But  all  thefe  precautions  proved  in  vain  :  for  he 
was  murdered  by  his  own  fubjcdls  about  four 
years  after  his  redoration,  A.D.^jc)^^^,  So 
long  a  fuccefiion  of  fudden  and  fanguinary  revo- 
lutions (of  which  there  is  hardly  a  parallel  to  be 
found  in  hiftory)  (truck  terror  into  the  boldeft 
^  and  mod  ambitious  hearts,  and  deterred  them 
from  afpiring  to  fuch  a  dangerous  dignity.     This 

')'  Cliron.  dcMailrof.  ad  An.  788.  9<  I(i.  ndAn.ySo. 
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A.D.600,  occafioned,  if  we  may  believe  William  of  Malmf- 
^,-^-  1  bury,  a  total  diffoiution  of  government  in  Nor- 
thumberland for  more  than  thirty  years  j  which 
rendered  the  people  of  that  country  unhappy  at 
home,  and  odious  and  contemptible  among  other 
nations ^^  ''  Charles  the  Great  (fays  Alcwinus, 
*'  in  a  letter  preferved  by  Malmfbury)  is  fo  en- 
*^  raged  againfl:  the  people  of  Northumberland, 
'^  that  he  calls  them  a  perfidious  and  perverfe 
^^  people,  the  murderers  of  their  own  princes, 
'^  and  worfe  than  Pleathensj  and  if  I,  v/ho  am 
*^  a  native  of  that  country,  had  not  interceded 
*^  for  them,  he  would  have  done  themi-  all  the 
«^  mifchief  in  his  power  ^^'' 
Wicked  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  not  contented  with  all 

offricing  the  additions  which  he  had  made  to  his  domi- 
of  Mercia.  j^ions  by  the  force  of  arms,  increafed  them  fliil 
further,  by  an  ad  of  the  moft  horrid  treachery 
and  cruelty,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  792.  Though  the  kings  of  the  Eafl- 
Angles,  who  had  never  been  powerful,  had  long 
been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Mercian 
monarchs  j  yet  they  ftill  continued  to  enjoy  the 
title,  and  m.any  of  the  prerogatives  of  royalty* 
Ethelred,  who  at  this  time  governed  that  fmall 
ftate,  v;as  a  young  prince  of  the  moft  amiable 
perfon  and  character,  beloved  by  his  fubjedls, 
and  efteemed  by  all  the  world.  By  the  advice 
of  his  council,  he  made  propofals  of  marriage 
to  Althrida,  daughter  of  OfFai  which  were  fa- 

97  W.  Malraf.  1.  1.  c.  3.  98  Id.  ibid. 
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voiirably   received,  and   he   was    invited   to   the   A.D.6co, 

•^  ,  to  801. 

court  of  Mercia  to  conclude  the  match.     When  j 

he  arrived  there,  atteiided  by  the  chief  nobility 
of  his  kingdoitT,  he  was  bafely  murdered,  and 
his  dominions  annexed  to  thofe  of  Mercia^'*. 
OfFa  did  not  long  furvive  this  inhuman  deed, 
for  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  fome  atone- 
ment by  an  expenfive  journey  to  Rome,  and 
many  liberal  donations  to  tKe  church.  He  died 
A.  D.  794,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Eg- 
frith  ;  who  died  in  lefs  than  five  months  after  his 
father '°°.  This  made  room  for  Kenv/lf,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  family,  who  is  greatly  celebrated  by 
our  monkifli  hiftorians  for  his  valour  and  reli- 
gion.    He  v/as  the  lad  of  the  kino-s  of  Mercia 

o  o 

who  made  any  confiderable  figure.     For  after  his 
death,  v/hich  happened  A.  D.    819,  that  king- - 
dom   became  a  fcene  of  almoft  annual  revolu- 
tions, which  foon  brought  on  its  ruin'°*. 

Brihtric,  who  became  king  of  WefiTex  on  the  Hlftoiy  of 
murder  of  Cynewlf,  A.  D.  784,  being  confcious 
that  his  title  was-  difputable,  took  every  precau- 
tion he  could  think  of  to  fecure  the  polTeffion  of 
jiis  throne.  With  this  view  he  married  Ead- 
burga,  daughter  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  who 
was  by  far  the  moll  powerful  prince  in  Britain  in 
thofe  times  ''''',  With  the  fame  view,  he  endea- 
voured,  by  various   means,  to  get    Egbert,  his 

99  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  65.     W.  Malml".  1,  i.  c.  4. 
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A.D.600,  dangerous   competitor,   into  his   hands:    which 

to  801.  .^  ^  .  11,. 

lu^-v-^  obliged  that  young  prince  to  abandon  his  coun- 
try, and  take  fhelter  in  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Grear;  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received  and 
elfcdtually  protected.  In  the  court  and  armies 
of  that  renowned  prince,  Egbert  acquired  thofe 
accompiiihments  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatnefs,  and  rendered  him  the  greateft 
politician  and  general  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived '°\  Brihtric  was  very  unhappy  in  his  mar- 
riage with  Eadburga,  who  was  wanton,  cruel, 
and  perfidious,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  accom- 
plilii  the  delirudion  of  thofe  who  had  incurred 
her  difpleafure.  Amongft  others  ihe  had  con- 
ceived an  implacable  animofity  againil  a  young 
nobleman  (who  was  a  favourite  of  her  hufloand), 
and  refoived  upon  his  death.  For  this  purpofe, 
fhe  prepared  a  cup  of  poifon ;  of  which  Brihtric 
having  inadvertently  tailed,  loft  his  life,  at  the 
lame  time,  and  by  the  fame  means,  with  his 
favourite,  A.  D.  800'°*.  Upon  this  event  the 
nobility  of  Welfex  recalled  Egbert  from  his 
exile,  and  placed  him,  amidft  the  joyful  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  on  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors ;  which  he  filled  with  great  dignity 
thirty-fix  years,  and  became  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  by  thofe  fteps  which  we 
fhall  trace  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  fedtion. — 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  proper  to  bring  down 

10?  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  I. 
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the  hiflorv'  of  Wales   and  North-Britain,  froin  A.D.6co, 
where  we  left  it,  to  this  period.  < 1 

The  Britons  to  the  fouth  of  the  Bridol  chan-  ^^2?''''^ 
nel  had  been  in  a  kind  of  fubjedion  to  the  Weft- 
Saxon  kings,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  though  their  own  chieftains  ftill 
retained  fome  degree  of  authority,  till  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  fubje6ls  by  Egbert. 
Thofe  who  lived  between  the  Briflol  channel  and 
the  river  Dee  were  expelled  fronn  the  low  coun- 
tries, by  OiTa  king  of  Mercia,  and  confined  to 
the  mountains  of  Wales;  where  they  were  go- 
verned by  feveral  petty  princes,  who  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  kings '°'.  The  mofl:  confider- 
able  of  thefe  princes  were  Caradoc  king  of 
North  Wales,  and  Conan  Tendaethv/y  king  of 
South  Wales,  who  fiourifned  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury '°^.  The  Cumbrian  and  Strathcluyd  Bri- 
tons, who  lived  along  the  weft  coafts,  from  the 
river  Dee  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  v;ere  in  fub- 
je6lion  to  the  Northumbrian  princes  during  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  that  kingdom;  and  upon  its 
decline,  they  recovered  their  liberty;  which 
they  did  not  long  enjoy,  the  one  half  of  them 
being  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  of  fubjedlion  by 
the  Scots  and  Pids,  and  the  other  half  by  Eg- 
bert *°^ 

Before  we  leave  the  fouth,  it  may  be  necelTary  Firftap- 
to  take  notice,  that  the  fouth  and  eaft  coafts  of  P;'''»';;\"«°f 

'  the  Dunes 
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A.D.60C,    Britain  hea;an  to  be  infefled  by  new  and  ftranp-e 

to  801.  .  J        ,  1      /•     1  •     ,     ,  ' 

enemies  towards  the  end  or  the  eighth  century. 
Thefe  were  the  Norwegian  and  Danifh  pirates, 

J^riuun^  who  made  a  very  diPiinguifhed  figure  in  the 
hiilory  of  Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
The  firil  appearance  of  thefe  ferocious  and  de- 
{lru6live  rovers  was  on  the  coaft  of  WefTex, 
A.  D.  787,  where  they  murdered  one  of  the 
king's  ofBcers,  v/ho  went  amongll  them  without 
fear  or  fufpicion,  to  inquire  who  they  v/ere,  and 
whence  they  came  "^^  About  fix  years  after, 
another  crew  of  thefe  pirates  (for  as  yet  they  de- 
ferved  no  other  name)  landed  on  the  coaft  of 
Northumberland,  killed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  plundered  the  famous  monaftery  of 
Lindesfarne,  or  Holy-Ifland  '°^.  The  very  next 
year,  another  fleet  of  thefe  rovers  appeared  upon 
the  fame  coafts,  and  plundered  the  monafcery  of 
Werem.outh  ;  but  a  florm  arifing,  feveral  of  their 
fnips  were  wrecked,  many  of  themfelves  drowned,  • 
and  a  confiderable  number  of  them  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  beheaded  on  the  fnore,  by  the  coun- 
try-people ''°.  This  difafter  deterred  them  for 
feme  time  from  making  any  attempts  upon  the 
Britilli  coafts. 

H5n:oryof  Q^i  the  death  of  Murdoch  king  of  Scots, 
A.  D.  730,  his  fon  Ewen  mounted  the  throne, 
and  reigned  three  years,  according  to  the  two 
moil  ancient  catalogues  of  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land "'.      But  our   later  hiilorians   change    the 

i«s  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  64.  Hen.  Hant.  1.  4.  ^°9  Id.  ibid. 

"o  Id.  ibid.  *"  Innes,  Append.  N"  4,5. 
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order  of  fuccefTion,  and  introduce  Ethfine,  or  A-^-6oo, 
Yixh  the  White,  immediately  after  Murdoch, 
They  differ  too  from  the  catalogues  concerning 
the  father  of  Ethfine,  who,  according  to  them, 
was  Heatagan,  or  Eugene  VI.  who  died  A.  D. 
715;  but,  according  to  the  catalogues,  Eochol 
Crooked-nofe,  or  Eugene  IV.  who  died  A.  D. 
687  "^.  But  in  whatever  order  thefe  two  princes 
reigned,  we  know  very  little  with  certainty  of 
their  tranfa6lions.  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ethfine, 
mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  763  ; 
but  being  a  profligate  and  libidinous  prince,  he 
was  murdered  by  his  queen,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  "^  Oengus  king 
of  the  Picls,  who  reigned  over  that  nation  from 
A.  D.  730  to  A.  D.  761,  is  reprefented,  by  the 
anonymous  continuator  of  Bede's  hiftory,  to 
have*  been  a  cruel  and  fanguinary  tyrant,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign*'*.  SeU 
vac,  the  fon  of  Ewen,  lucceeded  Fergus  II.  in 
the  throne  of  Scotland  A.  D,  766.  What  credit 
is  due  to  the  flory  told  by  Boethius  and  Bu- 
chanan, concerning  a  rebellion  raifcd  againft 
this  prince  by  one  Donald  Banc,  who,  aifuming 
the  title  of  King  of  the  IJles,  invaded  the  con- 
tinent of  Scotland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
flain,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  "^  Selvac 
dying  A.  D.  787,  was  fucceeded  by  Eochol,  the 
fon  of  Ethfine,  who  is  named   Achaius  by  the 

*'*  Inncs,  Append.  N"  4,  5.     Fordun,  i.  3.  c.  46. 

'M  Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  46.  i'+  Bedae  Hill.  Ecclef.  p.  434* 

"5  Boct.  1.  9,     BmcIuh.  1.  5. 

later 
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A.D.600,  later  Scotch  hlftorians.  From  the  fall  of  the 
^  ^  '_>  Roman  empire  to  this  period,  the  Britifh  princes 
feem  to  have  had  little  or  no  conne6tion  or  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  on  the  continent.  But  Char- 
lemagne king  of  France  having,  by  his  great 
policy  and  many  victories,  revived  the  Weftern 
em-pire,  began  to  form  alliances  with  foreign 
princes,  and  particularly  with  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tifh kings.  That  this  iliuftrious  prince  kept  up 
a  friendly  correfpondence,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  with  Offa  king 
of  Mercia,  we  have  the  mod  undoubted  evi- 
dence''"^. It  is  alfo  certain,  that  there  fubfifled 
a  friendly  intercourfe,  by  letters  and  mefTengers, 
between  that  great  prince  and  the  kings  of  Scots 
his  cotemporaries ;  but  v^^hether  that  intercourfe 
amounted  to  a  formal  alliance,  as^  fome  French 
and  Scotch  hiftorians  have  affirmed  ^^"^^  may  be 
juftly  doubted.  Achaius  married  Ferguliana, 
frfter  to  Flungus  king  of  the  Pids;  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon,  named  Alpine ^yho  became  heir  to 
the  Pidiili  crown,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
of  that  royal  family  "^  Though  Achaius  fur- 
vived  the  period  of  this  fedlion,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  thirty- fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
A.  D.  819. 

iJfG  w.  Malmf.  I.  I.  c.  4. 

^'^1  See  Ford 'an,  1.  3.  c.  43.     Biichan.  1.  5.     Mezray  Hifl.  Franc  • 
1.  9.  p.  412.     Eginhard  Vit,  Car,  Mag.  1.  16.  p.  79. 
"8  Boet.  1.  JO, 
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Though  the  Pi6lilh  monarchy  appears  to  have  ^^^^'^^°' 
been  in  a  flourilhing  (late  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighth  century,  the  particulars  of  its  hiftory 
which  have  been  preferved  are  fo  few,  that  they 
cannot  be  fornned  into  any  thing  like  a  continued 
narration. 


SECTION    III. 

The  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain^ 
from  the  acceffion  of  Egbert ^  the  firft  monarch  of 
England,  A.  D.  8oi,  to  the  accejfion  of  Edward 
the  Eldery  A.  D.  901. 

THOUGH  Brihtric  king  of  Weflex  died  a.d.sot, 
A.  D.  800,  it  was  not  till  the  year  after  ,_;1^21l, 
that  his  fuccefTor  Egbert  arrived  from  the  con-   state  of 
tinent,  and  took  polTeffion  of  the  vacant  throne,   the'accei- 
At  that  period   all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  ^er'/L^^* 
Heptarchy  were  in  a  dependent  or  unfettled  (late,   the  con- 
The  little  kingdom   of  SuiTex   had  been   fome  thatprince. 
time  before  annexed  to  WefTeXj  and  that  of  the 
Eaft-Angles  to  Mercian  and  the  petty  kings  of 
Kent  and  Eflex  were  tributaries  to  the  Mercian 
monarchs.      The    two   remaining  kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  though  naturally 
powerful,  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  unfettled 
llatc  of  their  government,   and    contefls   about 
the  fuccelTion.  Thcfe  circumftances  afforded  Eg- 
bert, who  was  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  at  the 

head 
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A.D.80T,  head  of  an  united  people,  a  very  fair  profpe6t  of 
enlarging  his  dominions,  and  extending  his  au- 
thority. This  prince,  however,  fpent  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign  in  gaining  the  affedions,  by 
promoting  the  profperity  of  his  fubjedls,  and  in 
reducing  the  Britifh  chieftains  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  to  an  entire  fubje6lion  to  his  govern- 
ment '.  Nor  was  he  at  lad  the  aggrefibr  in 
thofe  wars  which  tennlnated  in  the  rcducStion  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to  his  obe- 
dience. For  Bernulf,  who  had  ufurped  the 
throne  of  Mei-cia,  envying  his  profperity,  and 
dreading  his  power,  invaded  WelTex  with  all  his 
forces,  A.  D.  823.  Egbert  meeting  this  bold 
invader  at  Ellendun  (now  Wilton),  defeated 
him  with  fuch  prodigious  flaughtcr,  that  the 
river  is  faid  to  have  been  difcoloured  with  the 
bloodj  and  choked  up  with  the  carcafes  of  the 
Mercians  who  fell  in  that  battle "".  This  victory 
was  fo  decifive,  that  Egbert  met  with  little  fur- 
ther oppofition  in  the  conqueft  of  Mercia  and 
its  dependencies.  The  two  tributary  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  EiTex  fubmitted,  without  much  re- 
filiance,  to  his  fon  Ethel  wolf,  who  marched  into 
thofe  parts  at  the  head  of  a  detachment ;  and  the 
Eaft' Angles,  throwing  off  the  Mercian  yoke, 
which  they  had  borne  for  fome  time  with  great 
impatience,  put  themfelves  under  the  proteflion 
of  Egbert.  This  revolt  of  the  Eaft-Angles  com* 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  Mercian  affairs,  as  both 

2  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  69.  *  Id.  p.  70.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4. 
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Bernulf,  and  his  fucceiTor  Ludecan,  kings  of  A.D.801, 
Mcrcia,  lofl  their  lives  in  attempting  to  reduce  ^JJ^J^^ 
them  \  Wigiaf,  who  fucceeded  Ludecan,  was 
Jbon  obliged  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  conceal 
himfelf  in  a  cell  at  Croyland  abbey,  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror"^. 
Upon  tlie  retreat  of  this  prince,  all  oppofitiom 
ceafed,  and  Egbert  beheld  himfelf  fole  monarch 
of  all  England  to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber, 
about  four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Thougli  this   furprifing  fuccefs  probably  ex-   E.'lablifb- 
ceeded  the   expectations,   it  did   not  fatisfy   the   "Ic'Eno-- 
ambition   of  Egbert,    who   pafTed   the  Humber   ^'^^ '"°" 
with  his  army,  in  order  to  add  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  to  his  other  conquefts.     This 
kino-dom  v/as  at  that  time  in  fuch  an  unfcttled 
and,diftra6led  (late,  that  it  was  in  no  condition 
to  refift   fo  powerful  an  invader  j  and  therefore 
its  chief  nobility  met  him  at  Dore  in  Yorkfliire, 
m.adc   their  fubmifTion,  and  acknov/ledged  him 
for  their  fovereign  ^     Thus  was  the  redu6lion  of 
all   the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  under  one 
monarch  completed  A.  D.  827,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fcventy-eighr  years  after  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  ifland*^. 

Egbert  poflelTed  the  art  of  fecuring,  as  well   w?glaf 
u.  of  making  conquells.    That  he  might  not  too  M^fcUrc- 

J  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.  4  Ingulf.  Hilt. 

y  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  71. 

*  W.  Malinf.  1.  ».  c.  I.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4, 

much 
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A.D.801,  much  exafperate  the  Mercians,  who  were  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful  people,  by  taking  from 
ftv.ed,  and  ^h^Q^j^  ^t  once  every  fhadov/  of  their  former  inde- 
butaiyby  pendency,  he  reflored  their  late  fovereign  Wig- 
Egbert.       j^^-  ^^  ^1^^  ^jj.jg  ^^  j^jj^g  .   ^yj.  obliged  him  to  pay 

tribute,  and  hold  his  kingdom  of  him  as  his 
fuperior  lord^.  This  moderation  feems  to  have 
been  vei-y  pleafing,  both  to  the  Mercians  and 
their  prince,  as  we  hear  of  no  attempts  they 
made  to  fhake  oft  a  yoke  which  was  made  fo 
eaf)\ 
Egbert's  Egbert,  obferving  his   own   hereditary  king- 

\7ars  With        -,  i        w     y  '       i  T"  •  n  r 

theWelfli  dom,  and  all  nis  late  acquuitions,  in  a  itate  01 
andDanes.  tranquillity,  began  to  think  of  new  conquefts. 
"With  this  view,  he  marched  his  army  into  North 
Wales,  over-ran  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Snowdon,  and  v/ould  probably  have  added  it  to 
his  other  dominions,  if  he  had  not  been  called 
away  to  encounter  more  formidable  enemies^. 
Thefe  were  the  Danes;  who,  after  a  recefs  of 
more  than  forty  years,  began  again  to  infefl  the 
coafts  of  Britain,  A.  D.  832,  when  they  plun- 
dered the  iCe  of  Shepey..  The  very  next 
year  they  returned,  with  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
five  fnips,  and  landed  at  Charmouth  in  Dorfet- 
fhircj  near  to  which  place  a  battle  was  fought 
between  them  and  the  Englifli,  with  great 
flaughter  on  both  fides,  but  without  much 
reafon   to  boaft  of  vidory  on  either  ^.     About 

7  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  72.     Ingulf.  Hlft. 

8  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  72.     Ken.  Hunt.  1.  4.  9  Id.  ibid. 
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two   years  after,  thefe  teafin^  plunderers  came  A.D.Soi, 

again  with   a  (till  greater    fleet  and  armyj   and  < ^ 1 

landing  in  Cornwall,  prevailed  upon  the  Bri- 
tons of  that  country  to  revolt,  and  join  them. 
Egbert,  not  difmayed  at  this  jundion,  engaged 
and  defeated  the  combined  army  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons,  at  Hengfdown-hill,  with  prodi- 
gious flaughter.  This  was  the  lad  glorious  ac- 
tion of  the  life  of  that  great  prince,  and  firfl 
Englifh  monarch,  who  died  A.  D.  836  *°. 

Egbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwolf;   ^'^c^^ion 

^  -^         ,  ,  and  wars 

who,  in  the  very  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave  the  of  Ethel- 
government  of  Kent,  SuiTex,  and  EfTex,  to  his  ^^  * 
eldeft  fon  Athelilan,  with  the  title  of  king ". 
The  unwelcome  vifits  of  the  Danes  now  be- 
came annual,  or  even  more  frequent  3  and  the 
hiftory  of  England  for  feveral  years  confiils  of 
nothing  but  dry  details  of  the  defcents  of  thefe 
deftrudive  rovers  on  different  parts  of  the  coafls, 
and  of  their  battles  with  the  inhabitants.  The 
mod  confiderable  of  thefe  battles  was  that  which 
was  fought  at  Okeley  in  Surrey,  A.  D.  851,  be- 
tween Ethelwolf,  aflifted  by  his  fon  Ethel  bald, 
and  a  great  army  of  Danes,  who  had  landed 
from  a  fleet  of  350  fail,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
cities  of  Canterbury  and  London  in  their  march. 
In  this  a6lion,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
bloodied  that  ever  had  been  fought  in  England, 

10  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  73.  i»   Id.  ibid. 
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A. D.  8oT,  {j^Q  Englifh  obtained  a  e^reat  vidory  '\     But  not-^ 

10901.        .        °   .  .  ... 

\_  -^-  ,.'  withftanding  this,  and  two  other  vidories  which 

they  obtained  that  fame  year,  one  by  land  at 
"W anbury  in  Dorfstfhire,  the  other  by  fea  near 
Sandv/ich^  a  party  of  Danes  took  poflefTion  of 
the  iile  of  Thanet,  where  they  continued  feveral 
years,  which  was  the  firfl:  attempt  they  made  to 
fettle  in  England  '^,  The  people  of  North 
.Wales^  obferving  how  much  the  Englifh  were 
haraffed  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the 
Danes,  and  imagining  that  this  waa  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  revenging  the  injuries 
which  they  had  received  from  Egbert,  invaded 
Mercia,  A.  D.  853,  with  a  very  numerous  army; 
which  obliged  Burthred,  the  tributary  king  of 
that  country,  to  implore  the  affiflance  of  Ethel-^ 
wolf,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  as  well  as  his 
fovereign  lord.  Upon  this  Ethelwolf  marched 
an  army  into  Mercia,  expelled  the  Wellh,  and 
purfued  them  into  their  own  country  '\ 

^*^1'  This  was  the  lafl  military  exploit  of  Ethel- 

wolf  s  ^  . 

journey  to  v;olf  j  who,  the  year  after,  took  a  journey  to 
t^rJT/and"  Ro^^^a  wherc  he  fpent  about  ten  months  in  the 
dtath.  fuperftitious  devotions  of  thofe  times,  and  in 
a6ts  of  liberality  to  the  pope  and  clergy;  which 
made  hiin  a  very  welcome  guefl,  and  procured 
him  all  the  frivolous  unexpenfive  honours  his 
heart  could  wifn;  and  amongft  others  the  papa] 
imdion  of  his  youngeil  fon  Alfred,   who  wasi 

Ji  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5.  '^  Id.  ibid,  Chron,  Saxon,  p.  76* 

u  Id.  ibid, 
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with  him  in  that  city '\  In  his  return  to  Eng-  A.D.soi, 
land,  through  France,  he  married  the  princefs  y..-^-  '  j 
Judith,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Bald.  On  his 
arrival  in  his  own  dominions,  he  met  with  a 
very  unexpected  difficulty.  His  eldeft  furviving 
fon  Ethelbald,  having  his  impatient  ambition 
encouraged  by  Ibme  evil  counfellors,  had  re- 
folved  to  prevent  his  father's  refuming  the  reins 
of  government,  and  had  formed  a  very  powerful 
party  to  alTift  him  in  executing  that  refolution. 
But  this  unnatural  quarrel  was  happily  termi- 
nated without  -^blood,  by  the  moderation  of 
Ethelwolf,  v/ho  confented  that  his  fon  fhould 
retain  the  kingdom  of  Weffex,    and   contented  ^ 

Jiimfelf  with  his   other  dominions  for   the   re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  only  two  years'^. 

Ethelwolf,  at  his  death,  A.  D.  857,  left  four  Thewari 
fons,  named  Ethelbald y   Ethelhert,  Etheredy   and  bald!^^^" 
Alfred,     By  his  will   he  divided  his  dominions  Etheibert, 
between    the   two   eldeft,   afTigning  the  weftern  ed. 
parts,  as  moft  honourable,  to  Ethelbald,  and  the 
eaftern  to  Etheibert  '^     The  firfl:  of  thefe  was  a 
very  profligate  prince,  and  gave  great  fcandal  by 
marrying  his  father's  widow  *^     At  his   death, 
which  happened  A.  D.  860,  his  brother  Ethei- 
bert fucceeded  to  his  dominions,  and   thereby 
became   the   fovereign   of    all    England.      His 
reign  was  alfo  fliort;  and  during  the  courfe  of 
it   the  coafts   were   incefTantly   infefted   by  the 

«S  AfTcrius  Vit.  Alfred;,  p.  2; 

»<>  Id.  ibki.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  2.  »7  Aflerlus,  p.  2. 

•'»  Id.  ibid. 

F  9»  Danes  • 
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Danes.     He  was  fucceeded,  A.  D.  866,  by  his 
next    brother  Ethered  j     who,    though    a    good 
prince,  and  afiifted  by  his  heroic  brother  Alfred, 
hardly  enjoyed  one  monnent's  tranquillity  during 
his  whole   reign.     The  Danes,  no  longer  con- 
tented with  making  defultory  defcents  upon  the 
coaas^   came  over  in  greater  multitudes,  under 
more  honourable  leaders,  penetrated  further  into 
the  country,  and  attempted  to  make  conquefts. 
A  great  army  oF  thefe  adventurers  landed  A.  D. 
^66,  among  the  Eail-Anglesj  who,  to  preferve 
themfelves    from    immediate    deftruftion,    gave 
them  winter-quarters,   and   furnifhed  them  with 
a  great  number  of  horfes  in  the  fpring  '\     Thus 
provided,  they  dire6led  their  march  northward, 
paired  the  Humber,  and  took  the  city  of  York. 
The  Northumbrians  at  this  time  were  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  between  two  competitors  for  the 
governm.ent,  Ofbright   and   ^dla,  who  had   the 
wifdom    to    fufpend   their  hoftilities,  and    unite 
their   forces   againft    the    common    enemy;    but 
were    both    killed    in    an    attempt    to    recover 
York'^      Next   year    the  Daniili  army  leaving 
York,  penetrated  into  Mercia,   and  feized  Not- 
tingham, where  they   wintered.     Burthred,    the 
tributary  king  of  Mercia,  unable  to  expel  thefe 
invaders,    implored   the    affiftance   of   Ethered; 
who   miarching,  with  his  brother  Alfred,  at  the 
head    of  a   great    army,  invefted   the   Danes   in 
Nottingham,  and    partly    by    force,   and  partly 

*9  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  7^-  '"  '^^^-  '^^^^'  ^^^''  ?*  ^' 
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by  treaty,  obliged  them  to  evacuate  that  place,  A.D.goi, 
and  return  into  the  north*'.  Having  reded  al-  ,  ^°_^!1* 
moft  a  whole  year  at  York,  they  again  left  that 
city  A.  D.  870,  marched  through  part  of  Mer- 
cia,  marking  their  way  with  blood  and  ruin, 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  and 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Thetford  ^^. 
The  Eaft-Angles,  finding  that  all  their  former 
fubmiffions  could  not  preferve  them  from  ruin, 
flew  to  arms,  and  being  commanded  by  Ed- 
mund, a  young  prince  of  diftinguifhed  piety  and 
virtue,  attacked  the  Danes  j  but  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  prince  taken  and  put  to 
death ''\  The  Danes,  encouraged  by  thefe  fuc- 
ceflcs,  advanced  to  Reading,  which  they  for- 
tified, and  made  their  head-quarters;  and  threat- 
ened the  whole  country  around  with  deftruclion. 
Ethered,  in  order  to  deliver  his  kingdom  from 
thofe  dreadful  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  preyed 
upon  its  vitals,  colle6led  all  his  forces,  and 
Summoned  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  to 
join  him  with  theirs.  But  thefe  infatuated  na- 
tions, caking  advantage  of  his  diftrefs  to  recover 
their  independency,  refufed  to  comply  with  this 
fummons  i  by  which  they  weakened  the  hands 
of  their  ibvereign,  and  brought  ruin  upon  them- 
felves*'^.  Not  difpirited  with  this  moft  unfca- 
fonable  defecftion,  Ethered  marched,  at  the  head 
of  his    native   fubjecls,   to   diflodge  the  Danes; 
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A.D.Soi,   and  in  the  courfe  of  one  year  (871)  engaged 

»_  -^r-i'-^   them  in  five  pitched  battles,  with  various  fuc- 

cefs.      Being  mortally  wounded   in   the   lad  of 

thefe  battles,  this  virtuous  but  unhappy  prince 

foon  after  ended  his  life  and  reign,  leaving  his 

fubjeds  and  fucceffor  in  the  moft  dangerous  and 

diflrefsful  circumftances  '\ 

AccefTion         Alfred,  the  youngefb  and  only  furviving  fon 

and\!ii^^'    of   Etheiwolf,    fucceeded   his   brother   Ethered 

firftwais     A.  D.  871,    in.  the   twenty-fecond   year   of  his 

with  the  .  -  .  ...-, 

l>anes.  age.  This  excellent  prmce,  who  is  jultly  called 
the  Great,  and  hath  been  long  efteem.ed  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  Englifh  nation,  began 
his  reign  under  the  greateft  difadvantages.  Many 
of  his  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  were  reduced 
to  afhes,  his  bed  provinces  almoft  depopulated, 
his  braved  captains  and  foldiers  (lain  in  battle, 
and  a  powerful  army  of  cruel  exulting  barba- 
rians, the  authors  of  all  thefe  calamities,  in  the 
very  bowels  of  his  country.  He  was  even  un- 
fuccefsful  in  his  fird  efforts  to  deliver  his  fub- 
je6ls  from  their  enemies,  being  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Wilton,  which  was  fought  within  a 
month  after  his  acceffion.  The  Danes,  however, 
having  loft  one  of  their  kings,  nine  of  their 
generals,  and  prodigious  numbers  of  their  men  in 
their  late  battles,  and  being  no  drangers  to  the 
courage  and  conduft  of  the  youthful  monarch 
who  oppofed  them,  confented  to  a  peace,  and 
agreed  to  retire  out  of  the  Weft-Saxon  terri- 

iS  AlTer.  p.  7. 
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tories  **.      In   confequence  of    this    ao-reement,    AD.soi, 

.  .  to   CO  I. 

they  evacuated  Reading,  and  retired  to  London,  <^...,i'^^— ^ 
where  they  fpent  the  winter  *^  Burthred,  bro- 
ther-in-law to  Alfred,  who  then  gov€rn€d  Mer- 
cia,  unable  to  diflodge  thefe  troublefonne  in- 
mates by  force,  prevailed  upon  them  by  many 
valuable  prefents,  to  leave  his  country;  from 
whence  they  marched  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Eaft-Angles,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  for 
fome  time  at  Torkfey.  Having  deflroyed  every 
thing  in  thefe  parts,  they  returned  A.  D.  874 
into  Mercia,  of  which  they  made  an  entire  con- 
queft,  obliging  Burthred  to  abandon  his  coun- 
try in  defpair,  and  retire  to  Rome,  v/here  he 
foon  after  died*^  This  Danifli  army,  which 
had  continued  eight  years  in  England,  and  had 
traverfed  and  almoft  ruined  the  whole  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  was  now 
become  fo  numerous,  by  continual  accedlons  of 
new  adventurers,  that  it  was  found  inconvenient 
to  remain  any  longer  in  one  body.  It  divided 
therefore  at  Repton  in  Derbyfiiire :  one  half 
marching  northward  under  the  command  of  a 
prince  named  Haldane^  took  pofifefTion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  there  began 
to  fettle  and  apply  to  agriculture  A.D.  875;  the 
other  half  marching  fouthward  under  the  com- 
mand of  Guthrum,  Ofcitil,  and  Amund,  three 
chieftains  who  had  lately  arrived  with  many  fol- 
lowers,   took  up   their   head-quarters  at  Cam- 
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A.D.80T,   bridge ""'.     Before  the  Danes  left  Mercia,  they 
t_  -^~'_'   delegated  the  command  of  that  country  to  one 
Ceolwulfj  a   weak   and  difloyal  nobleman,    who 
had  abandoned  the  fervice  of  Alfred,   and  joined 
the   enemies    of  his   country  ^°.      This   was   the 
melancholy  pofture  of  affairs  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  876. 
Ccntinua-        That   part    of  the   Danlfn    army    which    had 
wars.  wintered  at  Cambridge,  marching  from  thence  in 

the  night,  entered  the  kingdom  of  WefTex,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Wareham  in  Dorfetfhire, 
which  they  furprifed  ''.  Alfred,  roufed  by  this 
invafion  from  the  fliort  repofe  which  he  had  en- 
ioyed  fince  the  laft  peace  with  the  Danes,  and 
finding  himfelf  unprepared  to  meet  them  in  the 
field,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  them,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which  they  engaged,  and 
confirmed  their  engagements  by  the  mod  folemn 
oaths,  to  retire  a  fecond  time  out  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Weft- Saxons  ^''.  But  thefe  faithlefs 
barbarians  violated  this  treaty  almofl  as  foon  as 
it  was  made,  by  furprifing  the  city  of  Exeter, 
with  their  cavalry,  to  which  their «v/hole  army 
marched  A.  D.  877  ^\  They  met,  however, 
vj'nh  a  very  great  lofs  this  year  by  fea.  Being 
overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  near  Swanwic,  as 
they  were  bringing  their  fleet  from  Wareham  to 
Exeter,  no  fewer  than  120  of  their  fhips  were 
wrecked  ^\     Alfred  being  now  fully  convinced, 

~9  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  82,  83.     Affer.  p.  8.  3o  Id.  ibid. 
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that   nothing  could   prefcrve   his   country    from   A.D.«oi, 
being  conquered  but  a  brave  refiftance,  collected   ^   —,-  -f 


all  his  forces,  with  which  he  invefted  Exeter  by 
land,  while  a  fleet  which  he  had  prepared,  and 
manned  chiefly  with  Frifian  pirates,  blocked  up 
the  harbour.  This  fleet  having  happily  defeated, 
a  Daniih  fquadron,  which  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  befieged,  the  Danes  in  Exeter  capi- 
tulated, and  agreed  to  evacuate  that  city,  and 
all  the  territories  of  the  Wctl-Saxons ;  which 
they  accordingly  did  in  Auguft  this  year,  and 
retired  into  Mercia,  where  they  fpent  the  win- 
ter ^^  While  they  remained  in  Mercia,  tliey 
received  a  great  reinforcement  of  their  country- 
men ;  which  emboldened  them  to  return  once 
more  into  the  kingdom  of  WefTex  ;  and  having 
feized  Chippenham,  which  was  then  a  royal 
city,  they  over-run  the  whole  country,  A.  D. 
878^'. 

The  Wefl:-Saxons,  who,  animated  by  the  ex-  Alfred's 
ample  and  exhortations  of  their  king,  had  made  «t"cmcnt. 
fo  noble  a  fl:and  in.defence  of  their  country,  after 
all  the  refl:  of  England  had  fubmitted,  were  now 
at  laft  difpirited,  thinking  it  in  vain  any  longer 
to  oppofe  enemies  who  were  neither  bound  by- 
treaties  nor  diminidied  by  defeats.  Some  of 
them  fled  into  foreign  countries,  fome  fubmitted 
to  the  conquerors,  and  fome  concealed  thcm- 
fclves  in  woods  and  forefts  j  while  the  brave 
Alfred  was  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  faithful 
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A.D.  soi,  friends,  and  his  own  invincible  refolution  ^^.  At 
i..,.....^^,^  length,  finding  it  unfafe  to  retain  even  thefe  few 
followers  about  his  perfon,  he  difmiiTed  them,  to 
wait  for  better  times  5  and  putting  on  the  drefs 
of  a  country-clown,  concealed  himfelf  in  the 
cottage  of  a  cow- herd  ^^.  As  every  circumR'ance 
relating  to  fo  great  a  perfon  in  fuch  deep  diftrefs 
appears  important  and  intereiling,  the  following 
anecdote  hath  been  preferved  by  feveral  of  our 
ancient  hiftorianss  and  particularly  by  AlTer, 
who  probably  heard  it  from  the  king's  own 
mouth  :  That  one  day,  when  he  was  fitting*  by 
the  fire  in  the  cottage  where  he  had  concealed 
himifelf,  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  he  was 
heartily  fcolded  by  the  good  v/oman  of  the  houfe 
(who  knew  not  the  quality  of  her  guefl)  for 
nesiledino;  to  turn  fome  cakes  that  were  toafling  ■ 
telling  him  in  great  anger,  that  he  v/ould  be 
adive  enough  in  eating  them,   though  he  would 

not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  them  ^^. Alfred 

did  not  continue  long  in  this  ignoble  difguife ; 
butas  foon  as  the  heat  of  the  fearch  after  him 
was  a  little  abated,  he  began  to  look  abroad ; 
and  finding  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parett  in 
Somerfetfnire,  he  collecled  a  fev/  of  the  braveft 
of  his  nobility,  and  there  built  a  fmail  fort  for 
their  refidence  and  protection.  In  this  place, 
which  he  named  Ethelingey^  or,  'The  IJle  of  Nobles y 
he  continued  about  four  months,  diffreiling  his 
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enemies,   and   procuring  fubfiftence  for  hinafelf  A.D.8or, 
and  followers  by  frequent  excurfions^^.  t_,-^-  _f 

While  Alfred  was  thus  employed,  he  received  Alfred 
intelligence,  that  Oddune  earl  of  Devonfhire  had  i-eJu-ement, 
defeated  a  party  of  the  Danes,  killed  their  leader,  and  defeats 
and  taken  their  magical  ftandard  called  Reafan^ 
or,  "The  Raven  '^\  Encouraged  by  this  news  of 
the  returning  fpirit  and  fuccefs  of  his  fubjeds,  he 
refolved  to  leave  his  retreat,  and  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown.  But 
before  he  affembled  his  forces,  he  refolved  to  gain 
an  exa6t  knowledge  of  the  ftrength  and  poftureof 
his  enemies.  With  this  view,  he  entered  their 
camp  in  the  difguife  of  a  harper,  and  diverted 
them  fo  much  with  his  mufic  and  pleafantries> 
that  they  kept  him  feveral  days  in  their  army, 
introduced  him  to  their  general  Guthrum,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feeing  every  thing 
he  defired*"".  Obferving  with  pleafure,  that  the 
Danes  were  entirely  off  their  guard,  he  difpatched 
trufty  melTengers  to  all  the  nobility  of  Somerfet- 
fhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Hampfhire,  commanding 
them  to  meet  him,  with  all  their  followers,  on 
a  certain  day,  at  Brixton  near  Selwood  foreft. 
Thefe  commands  were  fo  well  obeyed,  that 
Alfred,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  beheld 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  his 
fubjedls,  tranfported  with  joy  at  the  fight  of  their 
beloved  king,  and  determined  to  die  or  conquer 
under  his   condu6t.      That  he  might  not  give 
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A.D.801,  their  ardour  time  to  cool,  he  led  them  direcfbly 
^J]][,.^°^  towards  Eddington,  where  their  enemies  were 
incamped.  The  Danes  v/ere  furprifed  beyond 
meafure  at  the  approach  of  an  Englifh  army,  with 
king  Alfred  at  their  head;  and  he,  falling  upon 
them  with  great  fury  before  they  had  time  to 
recover  from  their  furprife,  gained  a  complete 
viciory  "^^  The  fnattered  remains  of  the  DaniOi 
army,  with  their  commander  Guthrum,  took 
flieker  in  an  old  callle  near  the  field  of  battle, 
where  they  were  immediately  invefted  by  their 
vidorious  enemies,  who  foon  compelled  them  to 
furrender  at  difcretion  '^*.  On  this  occafion 
Alfred  acquired  as  much  honour  by  his  clemency 
as  he  had  done  by  his  valour.  Inilead  of  glutting 
his  revenge  with  the  blood  of  thefe  proftrate 
wretches,  he  formed  the  benevolent  defign  of 
making  them  ufeful  and  happy.  In  order  to 
this,  he  propofed  the  following  terms  :  That  if 
they  would  become  Chriftians,  and  join  with 
Iiim  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  other  Danes, 
he  would  fpare  their  lives,  take  them  under  his 
protection,  and  affign  them  fuiHcient  territories 
for  their  refidence.  Thefe  conditions  were  joy- 
fully accepted  by  Guthrum  and  his  followers, 
who  were  baptized,  and  fettled  in  Ead-Anglia 
and  Northumberland,  A.  D.  880  ^^ 
Contmua-  From  thls  period  Alfred  and  his  fubjeds  en- 
wtrs^be-^^  joyed  fome  repofe  for  feveral  years  s  which  that 
tv/een  Al-    excellent  prince  employed  in  repairing  his  ruined 
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cities,  building  forts  in  the  nnoft  convenient  A.D.soi, 
ficuations  for  the  protection  of  the  coafts,  increaf-  Jl-^^ll^ 
ing  his  fleet,  training  his  fubje6ls  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  in  the  execution  of  many  other  pro- 
jects for  the  fecurity  and  improvement  of  his 
country '^^.  But  this  repofe,  which  had  feveral 
times  been  a  little  difturbed  by  tranfient  defcents, 
was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  a  very  formidable  inva- 
fion.  For  the  Danes,  having  all  this  time  been 
making  fuch  deplorable  devaftations  in  all  the 
provinces  of  France,  that  they  had  reduced  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  their  enemies,  to  great  diftrefs 
and  want,  refolved  once  more  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  England,  where  they  arrived  A.  D.  893, 
in  a  fleet  of  330  fhips,  under  their  famous  leader 
Haftings  "^^  The  far  greateft  part  of  this  mighty 
armament  difembarked  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner 
of  Kent,  and  fcizing  the  fort  of  Apuldore,  made 
it  their  head-quarters  ;  while  eighty  fail,  under 
their  chief  commander  Haftings,  entered  the 
Thames,  and  landed  their  men  at  Milton ; 
where  they  erected  a  ftrong  fortification,  of  which 
iome  vefliges  are  (till  remaining '^^  Alfred  was 
in  Ealt-Anglia,  regulating  the  affairs  of  that 
country  and  of  Northumberland,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  this  formidable  invafion; 
and  before  he  left  thcfe  parts,  he  cxadted  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  greater  num.ber  of 
holiages,  from  the  Danes  fettled  in  thefe  two 
kingdoms '^^.     He  then  directed  his  march  fouth- 
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A*D.goi,   wards,  colle6ling  his  forces  as  he  advanced,  and 
incamped   near  the  centre   of  Kent,  and  in  the, 
middle  between  the  two  Danifh  armies,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  junction,  and  check  their  excur- 
fions.     In  this  poflure  the  three  armies  remained 
during   the  greateft   part   of   the  year  894;    in 
which  innumerable  ikirmifhes  happened,  between 
the  plundering  detachments  of  the  Danes,  and^ 
parties  of  the  king's  army  fent  out  to  proted  the 
country  ^°.     At  length  the  great  Danifh  army  at 
Apuldore,  having  coUedled  a  confiderabie  booty, 
abandoned  the  fortifications  at  that  place,  with 
a  defign  to  pafs  the  Thames,  and  penetrate  into 
Efifex;  but  were  intercepted  by  the  king  on  their 
march,  and  defeated,  near  Farnham  ^\     About 
the  fame  time,  Haftings,  with  the  army  under 
his  command,  removed  from   Milton,    and  in- 
camped   at  Beamflete,   which  he  fortified,    and 
where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  remains  of 
the  other  army  v/hich  had  efcaped  from  Farn- 
ham.     "When   Alfred  was   preparing   to  attack 
the  Danes  at  Beamfiete,  he  received  the  difagree- 
able  news,  that  thofe  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Nor- 
thumberland, forgetting  all  their  oaths  and  ob- 
ligations,   had    revolted,    and    were    befieging 
Exeter.      Leaving,    therefore,    fome   troops    in 
London,  to  proted  that  city'againil  the  Danes 
in  EfTex,  he  marched  with  great  expedition  into 
the  weft,  and  came  upon  the  Danes  before  Exeter 
fo  unexpedbedly,   that  they  raifed  the  fiege  with 
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great  precipitation,  and  fled  to  their  fhips '*,  A.D.Sor, 
In  the  nnean  time,  the  Danes  at  Beamflete,  en-  t  ^^-.\j 
couraged  by  the  diftance  of  the  king,  marched 
out  on  a  plundering  expedition ;  leaving  their 
wives,  children,  and  booty,  in  their  camp,  under 
a  ftrong  guard.  The  Englifh  troops  in  London 
having  received  intelligence  of  this,  and  being 
joined  by  a  party  of  the  citizens,  they  marched 
out  with  great  fecrecy,  attacked  the  Danifh 
camp,  cut  the  guard  in  pieces,  and  got  pofTelTion 
of  much  fpoii  and  many  prifoncrs^^  Among 
thefe  pri Toners  were  the  wife  and  two  fons  of 
Haftings,  the  Danifh  king  or  general  ^\  Alfred, 
as  he  had  done  on  former  occafions,  made  a  wife 
and  moderate  ufe  of  this  great  advantage.  He 
reftored  to  Haftings  his  wife  and  children,  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom  with  his 
followers  ;  which  greatly  weakened  the  power' of 
the  Danes  in  Ens-land  ".  Thofe  who  remained 
behind,  roamed  up  and  dov;n  the  country  about 
two  years,  fometimes  united,  and  fometim.es  in 
feparate  bodies,  infll6ling  and  fufFering  many 
evils.  At  length  their  numbers  being  greatly 
diminillied,  by  frequent  fkirmifhes,  and  by  a 
dreadful  plague  which  raged  in  thofe  times,  they 
embarked  at  different  ports  of  Northumberland, 
A.  D.  897,    and  returned  to  the  continent  ^^. 

From  this  time  Alfred  reigrned  in  o;reat  honour   Death  of 
and  felicity,   the  dread  of  his  enemies,  the  dar- 

5i  Cluon.  Saxon,  p.  91.  55   Id.  ibid.  5+  Id.  ibid. 

55  M.  Weft.  p.  179,  56  Chion,  Saxon,  p.  96,  97. 
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A.D.801,  ling  of  his  fabjedsi  arid  the  delight  of  mankind  ; 

to  QOi.  .,Y»T  1  1-n  !•  -I- 

v^.-^-_  _.  inceliantly  employed  in  itrengthening,  enriching, 
adorning  his  dominions,  and  in  fecuring  them 
againil  the  return  of  their  enemies,  by  a  power- 
ful fleet.  But  this  happy  period  was  not  of  long 
duration  :  for  this  excellent  prince  was  carried 
off  by  death  06lober  28,  A,  D,  901,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  thirtieth  of  his 
reign  ^\ 

Having  thus  deduced  the  civil  and  military 
hiftory  of  England,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  it 
may  be  proper  to  paufe  a  little  here,  in  order  to 
take  a  ihort  view  of  the  fimilar  tranfadions  of  the 
other  Britifh  nations  in  the  fame  period. 
Hiftoryor  The  Englifh,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Wales.  ninth  century,  were  fo  much  engaged  in  defend- 
ing themfelves  againfb  the  frequent  invalions  and 
depredations  of  the  Danes,  that  they  gave  but 
little  difturbance  to  their  ancient,  enemies  the 
Britons  ;  and  thefe  laft  were  dill  fo  much  divided, 
and  fo  often  involved  in  civil  wars,  that  they 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  diflreiTes  of  the 
'  Englifh.  Conon  Tindaethy,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  the  moil  powerful  prince 
in  Wales,  dying  A.  D.  8175  was  fucceeded  by 
Efyiht,  his  only  daughter,  and  her  hufband 
MervynVrychj  in  whofe  time  happened  the  two 
expeditions  of  the  Englifh   into  Wales,    which 

-<7  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  99. 
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have  been  already  mentioned.  In  thelaft  of  thefe  A.D.Soi, 
expeditions,  Mervyn  was  (lain  in  battle  by  the  >__  -,- Ly 
Mercians,  A.  D.  841,  and  fucceeded  by  his  Ton 
Roderic  Mawr,  or  Roderic  the  Great  ^'.  This 
prince  inherited  North  Wales  from  his  mother, 
Powis  from  his  father,  and  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Wales  by  his  marriage  with  the 
heirefs  of  that  country;  on  which  account  he 
got  the  pompous  name  of  Roderic  the  Great,  On 
his  death,  A.  D.  877,  his  dominions  were  again 
divided  between  his  three  eldeft  fons,  Anarawd, 
Cadelh,  and  Mervyn ;  of  which  the  firft  got 
North  Wales,  the  fecond  South  Wales,  and  the 
third  Powis  ^^,  This  divifion,  as  ufual,  occa- 
fioned  very  pernicious  and  lading  difputes  be- 
tween thefe  princes  and  their  pofterity. 

The  hiftory  of  North  Britain  begins  to  be  a  Hlftoryof 
little  better  known,  and  more  important,  in  the  and  Pifts, 
ninth  century,  than  in  any  former  period.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  union  of  the  Scotch  and 
Pidilh  kingdon^s  into  one  monarchy,  which 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  that  century.  It  is, 
however,  a  little  uncertain  who  was  the  imme- 
diate fuccefibr  of  Eochal  or  Achaius  king  of 
Scots,  who  died  A.  D.  819.  According  to  the 
two  ancient  catalogues  publilhed  by  Father 
Innes,  he  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince  named 
Biinegaly  who,  in  one  of  thefe  catalogues,  is 
called  the  fon  of  Eochal,  and  in  the  other  the  fon 
ofSelvach'^^     But  Fordun,  and  all  the  modern 

<«  Powel  Hift.  Wales,  p.  i8.  J9  Id.  p.  35. 

^^^  Innes's  Elluys,   Append.  N04,  5. 
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A.D.  8oi,  Scotch  hiftorians,  have  inferted  a  king  named 
^  ^°^'  Conval  (concerning  whom  they  do  not  pretend  to 
know  any  thing),  between  Eochal  and  Dune- 
gal  ^\  This  Conval,  however,  feems  to  have 
been  a  creature  of  Fordun's  imagination,  invented 
to  fill  up  a  blank  fpace,  and  increafe  the  num- 
ber of  kings.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  mod  pro- 
bable, that  Eochal  was  fucceeded  by  Dunegal. 
To  embellifh  the  annals  of  this  princess  reign, 
feveral  of  the  moft  modern  hiftorians  have  related 
a  very  improbable  tale,  of  a  rebellion  which  was 
raifed  againft  him  by  prince  Alpine,  the  fon  of 
Eochal,  fore  againft  his  inclination,  being  com- 
pelled to  it  by  fome  fadious  noblemen,  who  had 
confpired  to  raife  him,  though  relu6lant,  to  the 
throne  ^''.  Fordun  fays  not  one  word  of  this 
ftrange  rebellion.  What  the  fame  authors  relate 
concerning  a  war  carried  on  by  Dunegal  againft 
the  Pi6ls,  in  favour  of  his  competitor  Alpine  is 
no  lefs  improbable.  All  that  .we  know,  with 
any  certainty,  concerning  this  prince,  is,  that 
he  died  A.D.  831,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alpine 
the  fon  of  Eochal  ^\  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of 
this  prince,  the  male  line  of  the  Pidlifti  royal 
family  becoming  extindl,  he  laid  claim  to  that 
crown,  as  being  the  fon  of  Fergufiana,  only 
fifter  to  Hungus  late  king  of  Fi6ls,  and  confer 
quently  neareft  heir  by  the  female  line  **.  Though 
this  claim  was  evidently  well  founded,  it  was  re* 
je6led  by  the  Pids  y  who,   in  order  to  preferve 

61  Fordun,  1.  3.  c.  53.  6i  Boeth.  1.  10.     Buchan.  1.  5. 

63  Foidun,  1.  5.  c.  2.  ^4  Boeth.  1,  10.     Buchan.  1.  5. 
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themfelves  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
their  ancient  enemies,  raifed  one  Feredeth,  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  nation,  to  the  throne. 
Alpine,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  his 
own  fubjedls,  marched  into  Pi6lavia,  to  aflert 
his  right ;  and  was  met  by  the  Pi^tifh  army,  near 
the  village  of  Reftennot  in  Angus,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  -,  in  which  the  Pifts 
were  defeated,  and  their  king  (lain  ^^  Brude, 
the  elded  fon  of  Feredeth,  fucceeded  his  father  ; 
but  was  foon  after  murdered  by  his  own  fubjeds; 
and  his  brother  and  fucceilor,  Kenneth,  fliared 
the  fame  fate  in  lefs  than  a  year.  The  Pids 
then  made  choice  of  a  nobleman  named  Brude 
to  be  their  king,  who  revived  their  fpirits,  and 
retrieved  their  affairs,  by  his  condud  and  valour. 
He  firft  fell  upon  the  ftraggling  parties  of  the 
Scots,  who  were  plundering  the  country,  and 
by  defeating  them,  reftored  the  hopes  and  cou- 
rage of  his  fubjeds.  After  fpending  fome  time 
in  this  irregular  kind  of  war,  he  coUeded  his 
whole  forces,  in  order  to  determine  this  quarrel 
by  a  decifive  adion.  The  two  armies  met  near 
Dundee,  and  immediately  engaged  with  the 
greated  fury,  their  hereditary  hatred  being  in- 
flamed by  many  recent  injuries.  The  battle 
was  very  bloody,  and  vidtory  remained  long 
doubtful  J  but  at  length  the  Scots  being  thrown 
into  diforder  by  the  appearance  of  fome  troops  in 
their  rear,   fled  on  all  fides,   and   were  purfued 

6s  Buchan.  1.  5. 
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A.D.goi,  ^[^\i  great  flaughter.     King  Alpine  was  taken 
t_  -^   '_.  prifoner  in  the  purfuit,   beheaded  in  cold  blood 
at  a  place  called  Pittalpy ;   and  his  head,  after 
being  carried  through  the  army  on  a  pole,  was 
fet  up  on  the  walls  of  Abernethy,  the  capital 
city  of  the  Pi6ls  ^^.     This  unhappy  prince,  if  we 
may  believe  the  mod  ancient  Scotch  hiftorian, 
was  very  brave,  but  exceedingly  rafh  and  head- 
flrong,  to  which  he  owed  his  ruin  ^\ 
ContJfloa-        xhe  Scots  were  fo  much  difpirited  by  this  great 
hiftoryof     defeat,    that  Kenneth  the  fon   of  Alpine,   who 
fucceeded  his  father  A.  D.  834,  could  not  pre- 
vail  upon  them,  for  fome   time,  to  renew  the 
war,  and  affift  him  in  profecuting  his  claim  to 
the  Pidlifh  crown.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Pids 
were  prevented  from  improving  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained,   by  a  violent  diflenfion 
which  broke  out  in  their  army.     Thefe  circum- 
ftances  occafioned  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  which   continued  about 
two  years.     At  length  Kenneth,    impatient   of 
this  delay,  called  an  afTembly  of  all  .'the  nobility 
of  his   kingdom,  '  and  endeavoured,    by   many 
arguments,  to  perfuade  them  to  an   immediate 
declaration  of  war.     But  all  his  arguments  were 
ineffeflual ;    and   they    dill  infifted,     that   fome 
longer  time  was  neceflary  to  recruit  their  ftrength 
and  fpirits,  which  had  been  fo  much  weakened 
by  their  late  defeat.     The  king,    unwilling  to 
relinquifh  his  defign,  invited  the  whole  afTembly 

f>^  Buchan.  1.  5,  ^7  Fordun,  1.  5,  c.  2. 
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to    an  entertainment,  which   he   prolonged   till  A-D.Sof, 

*  to  901. 

midnight,  and  then  perfuaded  them  to  go  to  reft 
in   his  great  hall,  according  to  the  manners  of 
thofe   times.      When   the  whole  company  were 
compofed  to  reft,  a  perfon,  inftruded  and  pre* 
pared    by     Kenneth,     entered    the     apartment,, 
clothed  in  the  ftcins  of  dried  fifti,   which  ftione  in 
the    dark,    and,    fpeaking   through    a  trumpet, 
commanded  them  to  obey  their  king  by  declaring 
war  againft  the  Pidls,  and  in  the.  name  of  God 
promifed    them    fuccefs    and    vidtory.      Roufed 
from  their  fteep  by  thefe  tremendous  founds,  and 
aftoniftied  at  the  Ihining  figure  which  they  beheld, 
they   haftened   to    acquaint   the   king   with   the 
heavenly  admonition,  and  exprefled  the  greateft 
ardour  for  the  war  ^^     The  report  of  this  won- 
derful   apparition   flew    like  lightning  over  the 
whole   kingdom.,    and    excited    fuch    impatient 
keennefs  for  war  in  every  bofom,   that  Kenneth 
foon  beheld  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  of  his  fubjecls,  importuning  him  to  lead 
them  againft  the  enemy  to  fulfil  the  v/ill  of  heaven. 
The  Picls  were  ap  this  time  but  ill  prepared  to 
refift  fo   dangerous  an   invafion.     Their   valiant 
kino;  Brude  had  died  of  vexation  for  not  beinor 
able  to  compofe  the  diftenfions  of  his  fubjeds, 
and  purfue  his  vidory  -,    and   his  brother  Druft, 
who  had  fucceeded   him,    was   neither  fo  brave 
nor    fo    v;ell    beloved.       This    prince    however, 
colleding  his  forces,  marched  to  meet  the  in- 

^^  Boeth.  1.  10.     FoiJun,    i.  4.  c.  3. 
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A.D.801,   vaders  of  his  country:  a  battle  was  fought,  in 

to  901.  ,  -^  ,  o      ^ 

u  -^■.  ^  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  complete  vi6lory ; 
and  animating  each  other  with  this  cry,  "  Re- 
*^  member  the  death  of  Alpine/'  they  killed 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  Picls  in  the  purfuit^^. 
Soon  after  this  victory,  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Pidifh  kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  frith  of 
Forth  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror  ;  who,  leaving 
garrifons  in  the  firong  places  of  that  country, 
paiTed  the  Forth  with  his  army.  But  he  was 
prcfcntly  overtaken  by  the  difagreeable  news, 
that  the  Picts  had  retaken  all  their  caftles,  and 
put  his  garrifons  to  the  fword.  This  obliged 
him  to  march  back  into  the  north,  where  he 
recovered  the  fortreiTes,  and  reduced  the  country 
to  a  more  perfed  fubjedion.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Pi6]:ifh  king,  having  colledted  a  confiderable 
army  of  his  fubje(5ls  in  the  fouthern  and  yet  un- 
conquered  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  crofTed  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Tay,  and  encamped  at  the  vil- 
lac^e  of  Scoon,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  lad 
of  thefe  rivers.  At  this  place  the  iafr  great  battle 
betv/een  the  Pi6ls  and  Scots  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Pi6ls  were  entirely  defeated^  their, 
kino-  and  chief  nobility  flain,  and  almoft  their 
whole  army  cut  in  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the 
river  Tay  in  attempting  to  efcape  ^°.  After  this 
great  vidory,  Kenneth  m.et  with  no  more  oppo- 
Htion  from  the  Picls,  but  took  pofTclTion  of  their 
whole  kingdom  i    which  he   united   to  his  own 

§;>  Buchan.  I.  5.  fub  fin,  7^  Id.  ibid, 
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dominions,  and  thereby  became  the  firft  monarch  A-D.goi, 
of  all  Scotland,  about  the  year  842^*.  There  is  <^  — ^— .^ 
not  the  lead  probability  in  the  tragical  accounts 
given  by  fome  Scotch  hiilorians,  of  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Pidts ;  which  would  have  been 
equally  inhumian  and  imprudent.  There  might 
indeed  be  fome  unwarrantable  cruelties  pradbifed 
by  the  Scots  in  the  firft  heat  of  conqueft ;  but 
there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Pidtifh  nation  furvived  the  downfall  of 
their  (late;  and  mingling  with  their  conquerors^ 
gradually  loft  their  own  name  '''',  The  victorious 
Kenneth,  after  he  had  reduced  the  Pifls  to  an 
entire  fubjection  to  his  authority,  made  frequent 
inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and 
had  wars  both  with  the  Danes  and  Cumbrian 
Britons  J  but  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars  we 
are  not  informed  ^\  This  great  prince  finifhed 
his  life  and  reign,  in  his  palace  at  Fortaviot, 
February  13,  A.  D.  854. 

Dunvenald,  the  fon  of  Alpine,  fucceeded  his  Dunvcnald 
brother  Kenneth  ;  and  is  reprefented  by  Fordun,  scou!"^ 
the  moft  ancient  Scotch  hiftorian,  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  prince,  who  fupprefied  fome  infurrecflions 
of  the  difcontented  Pldls,  and  cultivated  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours  ^■^.  This  charader  is 
confirmed  by  the  ancient  chronicle  publifhed  by 
Father  Innes,  which  acquaints  us,  that  he  held 
a   convention    of  his   nobility    at   Fortaviot,   in 

7'  See  Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  7*  Id.  ibid. 

7J  Id.  vgl.  2.  p.  783.  74  Foidun,   1.  4.  c.  15. 
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A.D.soi,  which  he  revived  the  good  laws  of  his  predecef- 
^^9o»-      fors".     But  Boethius  and  Buchanan  give  a  very 
different  charadler  and  hiftory  of  this  prince,  re- 
prefenting  hinn  as  a  moft  abandoned  profligate 
and    poltroon,    who    was    defeated   and    taken 
prifoner  by  Ofbert  and  Ella  kings  of  Northunn- 
berland,  yielded  up  the  befl  part  of  his  kingdom 
to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  was  caft  into  prifon  by 
his  own  fubjedls  j  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  felf-murder  '*'.    This  account  however,   being 
unfupported  by  any  evidence,   and  contrary  to 
the  tellimony  of  nnore  ancient  hiftorians,  merits 
no  regard.    Dunvenald  died  in  his  palace  at  Bela- 
choir,  A.  D.  858. 
Confian-         Conftantine,   the  eldeft  fon  of  Kenneth,   the 
Ethkhigs    illuftrious  conqueror  of  the  Pids,  mounted  the 
of  Scots,      throne  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Dunvenald.     The  Danes,  who  had  made  fome 
occafional  dcfcents  on  the  coaiis  of  Scotland  in 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  now  invaded  it  with  a 
more   powerful    army,    which    landed    in    Fife. 
Conftantine,  falling  upon  one  half  of  this  army, 
when  it  was  feparated  from  the  other  by  the  river 
Leven,    defeated    that   divifion.      Flufhed   with, 
this  vidlory,  he  foon  after  pafTed  the  river,  and 
ralhly  afTauked  the  other  divifion  of  the  Danes  in 
their  camp,  which  was  fcrongly  fortified.     Here 
he  met  with  a  repulfe  ;  and  the  greateH:  part  of 
his  army  confifting  of  Pi6ls,  who  were  not  yet 
very  hearty  in  the  fervice,  they  fham.efully  fled, 

75  Innes,  vol  2.  p.  783.  1^  Boeth.  I.  10.     Buchan.  L  6. 
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kaving  Conftantine  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  A.D.Soi, 
who  beheaded  him  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  A.  D.  ,^J^l'jf 
874  ^^  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Eth, 
lurnamed  The  wing-footed  on  account  of  his 
fwiftnefs ;  who  reigned  little  more  than  one  year, 
being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  near  Inver- 
ury,  by  his  coufin  Grig,  the  Ton  of  Dunvenald, 
who  claimed  the  crown  as  his  right  ^\ 

Grig  Macdun venal,  denominated  by  the  mo-  Gregory 
dern  Scotch  hiftorians  Gregory  the  Greats  mounted  y\^^^  q? 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  A.  D.   875,   and  fpent  ^^«^*- 
the  firft  years  of  his  reign  in  regulating  the  in- 
ternal police  of  his  kingdom,  and  conciliating 
the  afFedions  of  all  his  fubjecls.     He  then  re- 
duced the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons  to  a  more  entire 
obedience  to  his  authority,  took  pofTefllon  of  the 
town  of  Berwick,  and  even  reduced  fome  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ''^.      Having 
acquired   great  fame  by  thefe  exploits,   he  was 
earneftly  intreated  by  the  friends  of  Donach  king 
of  Dublin  to   come   to  the   prote6tion  of  that 
young  prince,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
throned by  fome  ambitious  chieftains.     In  com- 
pliance with  thefe   intreaties,  he  tranfported  an 
army  from  Galloway  into  Ireland,  defeated  the 
rebels,    took    the    city    of   Dublin,    eftablifhed 
Donach  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  and  then 
returned  home  crowned   with   laurels  ^°.      This 
great  prince,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  near  eigh- 
teen years,  died  A.  D.  892. 

77  ForHun,  1.4.  c.  16.     Bocth.  1.  10.     Buchau.'l.  6. 

7*^  la.  ibid.  79  lU.  ibid.  «o  Id.  Ibid. 

Dun- 
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A.D.801,       Dunvenald,  the  fon  of  Conftantine,  fucceeded 
v,^-t-^-,-^   Gregory  the  Great,   and  maintained  with  fpirit 
Dunvenald  ^\^q  acquifitions  of  his  predeceflbr.     Towards  the 
Scofs°        conclufion  of  his  reign,  the  inhabitants  of  Rofs 
and  Moray  made  war  againft  each  other,  with 
great  ferocity  and  much  bloodlhed.     The  king, 
marching  into  thefe  parts  with  an  army,  reftored 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  put  the  chief  ring- 
leaders in  thefe  commotions  to  death ;  but  did 
not  long  furvive  this   event,   dying  at   Forres 
A.  D.  903  '\ 


SECTION     IV. 

The  cml  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain^ 
from  the  acceffion  of  Edward  the  Elder y  A.  D. 
901,  to  the  death  of  Edward  the  Martyr y 
A.  D.  978. 


^^'T'  TT^DWARD,  the  eldefl  furviving  fon  of  AI- 
y__  -^—  J  il/  fred  the   Great,    fucceeded    his   illuftrious 
^'^E^Trd  ^^^^^^   i"  ^^^  throne  of  England  A.  D.   901  ^ 
the  Elder,    though  not  without  oppofition  from  his   coufin 
Ethelwald,  the  fon  of  Ethelbert,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Alfred.     Ethered   and  Alfred   had  fuc-^ 
ceeded  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  their  father's 
will,  and  the  univerfal   confent  of  the  people, 
to  the  exclufion  of  Ethelwald,    who  was   then 
an  infant  i  but  being  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 

^*  Fordun,  1.  4..  c.  20, 

he 
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he  was  not  difpofed  to  yield  fo  tamely  to  one  of  A.D.901, 

.  to  978. 

his  own  age '.  Having,  therefore,  collecled  his  « — ^^— » 
partifans,  he  feized  and  fortified  Winburn  :  but 
apprehending  that  it  was  not  tenable,  when  Ed*- 
ward  with  his  army  had  reached  Badbury,  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  retired  into  Northumber- 
land, and  engaged  the  Danes  of  diat  country  to 
efpoufe  his  caufe*.  But  before  they  took  the 
field,  and  declared  openly  in  his  favour,  Ethel- 
wald  made  a  trip  to  the  continent;  where  he 
fpent  near  three  years,  collecting  an  army  of 
adventurers  of  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
landed  in  England  A.  D.  904  \  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  joined  by  great  multitudes  of 
Northumbrian  and  other  Danes,  which  enabled 
him  to  over-run  all  Mercia,  plundering  and  de- 
flroying  the  country  as  he  advanced  :  but  having 
rafhly  engaged  in  a  Ikirmifh  againft  a  party  of 
Kentilh  men,  he  fell  in  the  adion;  after  which 
his  army  difbanded  \ 

Edward  being  thus  delivered  from  this  dan-  Hiftoiyof 
gerous  rival,  fpent  feveral  years  in  reducing  the  '^  ^^'S"' 
Danes  of  EfTcx,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Mercia,  to  a 
thorough  obedience  to  his  authority,  and  in 
building  towns  and  cadles  in  the  mod  conve- 
nient places  for  keeping  them  in  fubjedlion  *. 
It  was  Hill  a  more  difficult  tafk  to  reduce  the 
Danes  of  Northumberland  to  order  and  fubmif- 
fion,    on  account  of  their  greater  numbers  and 

>  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  loo.  *  Id.  ibid.  3   Id.  ibiJ. 

4  Hen.  Hunt.  I.  5.  5  Chiou.  Saxon,  p.  102. 

greater 
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A,D.9oi,  greater  diftance.  To  accomplifli  this,  Edward 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  fhips  in  the 
ports  of  Kent,  with  which  he  failed  towards 
Northunaberland  A.  D.  911,  The  Northuna- 
brian  Danes,  imagining  that  his  chief  force  was 
on  board  this  fleet,  infl:ead  of  flaying  to  defend 
their  own  country,  marched  fouthwards,  in  hopes 
of  indemnifying  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thofe 
richer  provinces.  This  artful  fcheme  at  firfl  fuc- 
ceeded  to  their  wifh :  they  advanced  far  into  the 
country,  and  made  a  prodigious  booty,  without; 
meeting  with  any  oppofltion.  But  in  their  re-. 
turn  home,  they  were  overtaken  at  Tetenhall  ii\ 
StafFordfhire,  by  an  army  of  Wefl-S axons  and 
Mercians,  who  defeated  them,  with  great 
(laughter,  and  recovered  all  the  booty*.  The 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  fo  much  weakened 
by  the  lofs  which  they  fuftained  in  this  battle, 
that  they  remained  tolerably  quiet  for  feveral 
years.  Edward,  however,  was  kept  in  continual 
adion  during  his  whole  reig^i,  by  the  frequent 
invafions  of  the  piratical  Danes  from  abroad, 
and  the  no  lefs  frequent  infurredtions  of  their 
countrymen  fettled  in  England.  But  this  brave 
prince,  by  his  vigilance  and  activity,  repelled  all 
thofe  invafions,  and  fupprelTed  all  thefe  infur- 
redions,  before  they  had  done  much  mifchief. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  like  dangers  and  dif- 
turbances  for  the  future,  he  built  and  fortified 
an  incredible  number  of  forts  and  towns  in  all 

6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  203. 

I  parts 
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parts  of  England ^     In  all  thefe  noble  toils  for  ^^^'^^'* 
the  defence  and  fecurity  of  his  dominions,  Ed-    u.-^^ — ,* 
ward  was  greatly  aflifted  by  his  filter  Ethelflcda, 
widow  of  Ethercd  governor  of  Mercia.     This 
heroic  princefs  (who  inherited  more  of  the  fpirit 
of  the  great  Alfred  than   any  of  his  children), 
defpifing  the  humble  cares  and  trifling  amufe- 
menrs  of  her  own  fex,  commanded  armies,  gained 
vidlories,    built   cities,    and  performed  exploits 
.  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greateft 
princes*.     Having  governed  Mercia  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  her  hufband,  (he  died  A.  D. 
920,  and  Edward  took  the  government  of  that 
country  into  his  own  hand^.     After  this  he  not 
only  fecured,  but  extended  his  dominions,  and 
by  a  fuccefsful   expedition    into  Wales   A,  D. 
922,  reduced  the  three  princes  of  that  country 
to  a  (late  of  fubjectioni  and  the  next  year  he 
brought  the  Strath- Cluyd  Britons  into  the  fame 
condition '°.      In    the  midfl   of  thefe  fucceffes, 
Edward  ended   his  life  and   reign  at  Farington 
in  Berkfhire  A.  D.  925.      This  king  was  very 
happy  in  his  family,  having  left  behind  him  five 
fons,  of  which  three,   viz.  Athelftan,  Edmund, 
and  Edred,  were  fucccfTively  kings  of  England, 
and  nine  daughters,   of  which  four  were  married 
to  the  greatell  princes  then  in  Europe  '*. 

Athelftan,    the    elded    fon    of   Edward,    fuc-   AccefT^on 
cceded  him  in  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  ftan. 

Chron.  Snxon.  p.  103  — 107.  8   Id.  ibid.  9  Id.  p.  107. 

*°  I'i.  p.  110.  II  W.Mulmf.  1.  1.  c.  5. 

folemnly 
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A.D.901,  folemnly  crowned  at  Kingdon  upon  Thames,  by 
^_,-^-1j  Athelin  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ".  Hifto- 
rians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  about  this  prince's  birth, 
fome  denying,  and  others  afTerting  his  legiti- 
macy. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  fufficicnt  evi- 
dence, that  his  mother  Egwina  was  a  lady  of 
mean  birth,  which  Teems  to  have  given  occ^fion 
to  this  difpute  about  the  legitimacy  of  her  fon ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that 
Athelftan  was  treated  by  his  grandfather  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  by  his  father  Edward,  with  every 
mark  of  diflin6lion  due  to  a  legitimate  prince  '^ 
However  this  may  be,  a  confpiracy  is  faid  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  nobleman  named  Alfred^ 
and  fome  others,  to  take  king  Athelftan  pri- 
foner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  raife  one  of  his 
brothers  to  the  throne.  This  plot  was  happily 
difcovered,  and  Alfred  brought  to  his  trial :  but 
the  proof  of  his  guilt  not  being  clear,  he  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  declare  his  innocence  by  oath 
before  the  Pope;  which  he  did  accordingly; 
but  foon  after  died,  with  fuch  circumftances  as, 
in  that  fuperilitious  age,  were  efteemed  fufficient 
indications  of  his  guilt  '*. 

Makes  Sithric,  prince  of  the   Northumbrian  Danes, 

Sithnc        ^^g  ^^  only  perfon  who  enjoyed  any  fliadow  of 
Noithum-    independent  authority  in  England  at  this  time; 
and  Athelftan,  in  order  to  attach  him  firmly  to 

w  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  6.       ^3  SeeBiograph,  Brkan.  vol.  i.p.6o. 
U  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.C,  6. 

Q  his 


berland. 
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his  interefl,  upon  his  renouncing  Paganifm,  and 
embracing  Chriftianity,  gave  him  his  own  filler 
Edgetha  in  marriage'*.  To  render  him  more 
worthy  of  this  alliance,  and  of  the  title  of  king, 
he  yielded  to  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole 
country  from  the  river  Tees  to  Edinburgh, 
which  feems  then  to  have  been  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Englifh  territories***.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  this  wife  meafure  was  defeated  by  the 
death  gf  Sithric,  and  the  fucceflion  of  his  two 
fons  by  a  former  wife,  AnlafF  and  Guthfert, 
who  renounced  Chriftianity,  and  call  off  all 
fubjedion  to  the  king  of  England.  Athelftan, 
upon  this,  marched  an  army  into  Northumber- 
land, and  foon  obliged  the  two  rafli  princes  to 
abandon  their  country,  AnlafF  flying  into  Ire- 
land, and  Guthfert  to  the  court  of  Conftantine 
king  of  Scotland  '^  AmbaiTadors  were  imme- 
diately fent  to  Conllantine  to  demand  Guthfert: 
but  that  prince,  unwilling  to  violate  the  laws 
of  hofpitality,  allowed  his  gueft  to  efcape ;  and 
no  lefs  unwilling  to  embroil  himfelf  with  fo 
powerful  an  enemy,  propofed  a  perfonal  inter- 
view with  Athelflan;  which  accordingly  took 
place  at  Backers  in  Cumberland,  where  all  their 
differences  were   compromifed    in    an   amicable 


manner  *^ 


This  amity  was  neither  cordial   nor  of  long  invades 

T-'       /-^       rL        •  -I  Scotland* 

continuance.     For  Conftantine,  envying  the  pro- 

M  Alurcd.  Bcvcr.  1.  8.  p.  109. 

'^  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,  1.  i.p.  54.Q. 

»7  W.  iMalml.  I.  a.  c.  6.  «»  Id.Jbid. 

fperity. 
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A.D.^oi)  fperity,  and  dreading  the.  power,  of  Athelftan, 
^  -^-'^r  fornned  a  confederacy  againft  him,  into  which 
AnlafF,  the  pretender  to  Northunnberland,  Ewen 
prince  of  Cumberland,  and  fome  other  petty 
princes,  entered.  Athelftan  having  received  in- 
telligence of  this  confederacy,  invaded  Scotland 
A.  D.  934  both  by  fea  and  land,  before  Con- 
ftantine  was  prepared  for  his  defence;  which 
obliged  that  prince  to  fue  for  peace,  which  he 
obtained  upon  making  certain  fubmifTions.'^, 
The  Scots,       Athelftan  w^as  no  fooner  returned  into  his  own 

&c.  invade     ...  i  i  •  •  j     i     • 

England,  dominions,  than  his  enemies  renewed  their  con- 
federacy, and  afling  with  greater  caution  than 
they  had  done  before,  employed  four  years  in 
making  preparations  for  a  formidable  invafion 
of  England.  At  length,  all  things  being  ready, 
the  allies  united  their  forces,  and  invaded  Eng- 
land A.  D.  938,  v/ith  a  very  powerful  army, 
compofed  of  many  different  nations.  Athelftan 
raifed  his  forces  with  great  expedition,  and  came 
within  view  of  his  enemies  at  a  place  called 
Brunanburgh  by  our  ancient  hiftorians;  the  true 
fituation  of  which  is  not  certainly  known  *^ 
Story  of  While   the  two    armies  lay   near  this  place, 

ff"thfcon'  AnlafF  praftifed  the  fame,  ftratagem  to  gain  in- 
federates.     teliigcnce,  which  Alfred  the  Great  had  formerly 
pradifed  with  fo  much  fuccefs.     He  entered  the 
Englifh  camp  in  the  difguife  of  a  ftrolling  min- 
ftrel,  was  introduced  to   Athelftan's  tent,    and 

*9  Hoveuen  Annal.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  111, 
*°  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  112. 

'         played 
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plaved  before  him  and  his  chief  officers  at  an  en-   A.D.901, 

r     J  .  .  to  978. 

tcrtaininent ;   for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a   >_,    ;-  .^^ 
j)iece  of  money   at   his    departure.     An  abfurd 
pride  would  not  fuffer  Anlaff  to  carry  off  this 
money;   but  when  he  had  got  at  fom/:  diflance 
from   the    king's   tent,  and  imagined  no  perioa 
obferved    him,  he  depofited    it   in    the   ground. 
This    a'olion   was  perceived    by  a   fokfer,  who, 
viewing   tlie   pretended   harper    more    narrowly, 
difcovered  who  he   was.     The   foldier  had  for- 
merly  ferved   under  Anlaff,  and   from    a    prin- 
ciple of  honour  would  not  betray  his  old  mailer  j 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  out  of  danger, .  informed 
Athelflan  of  his  difcovery  -,   and  at  the  faiiiC  rin^ie 
humbly  advifcd  him  to  remove  his  tent  to  a  con- 
fidcrable  diflance  from  the  place  where  it   then 
Hood.     The  wifdom  of  this  advice  very  foon  ap- 
peared.    For  a  bifhop  v/ith  his  retinue  arriving 
in  the  camip  foon  after,  unfortunately  pitched  his 
tent  where  the  royal  pavilion  had  flood,  and  the 
very  next  night  was  attacked,  and  cut  in  pieces, 
with  all  his  followers'"*. 

The  noife   occafioned   by  this   attack  on  the  Battle  of 
nglifli  camp  brought  on  a  general  engagement   bn-h.andl 

between  the  two  armies,  which  continued  from   \"-l'^7,"* 
•    I  •  u   •  n  I     r  3  Athenian 

mornmg  to  nignt,  v/ith  incredible  lury  and  pro-   over  the 

digious  Daughter  on    both   fides.     Tliis    battle,  /".I^^JJ.^J"  '^'" 

which  was  long  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 

great  battle^   is  defcribed  in  very  pompous  flrains 

by  the   Saxon    Chronicle,    and   all   our  ancient 

»»  VV.  Malinf.  1.  2.  c.  6, 

Vol.  Ill,  II  hifto- 
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A.D.901,  hiftorians".      Without   following   thefe  writers 
u.>-v»..^  through  their  long  details,  which  are  not  very 
intelligible,  it  is  enough   to  fay,    that  vi6lor7, 
which    was   fo    bravely    difputed,    and   fo   long 
doubtful,  declared  at  lafl  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  ;  that  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  allied  princes^ 
and  twelve  chieftains,  were  flain  5  and  that  Con- 
flantine  and  Anlaff  made  their  efcape  with  great 
'  difficulty  *\     This  glorious  victory  not  only  re- 
duced all  England  under  the  dominion  of  Athel- 
ftan,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Wales  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy  to  fubmit 
to  pay  a  very  great  additional  tribute,  but  it  alfo 
raifed  his  reputation  fo  high  among  foreign  na- 
tions, that  the  greateil  princes  in  Europe  courted 
his  alliance  ""^ 
Peath  of         Athelftan  did  nor  live  long  to  enjoy  this  great 
^dS-    profperity,   but  died  at  Glocefler   A.  D.   941 ; 
fionofEd-   and  having  never  been  married,  v/as  fucceeded 
in   the  throne  of  England  by  his  brother  Ed- 
mund *^ 
Edmund  This  prince  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being 

fiwbur^h-   ^^^y  ^^g^^t^en  years   of  age  when  he  began   his 
CIS.  reign.     In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  a  co- 

lony of  Danes  had  been  allowed  to  fettle  in  the 
five  towns  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Leiceiler, 
Lincoln,  and  Stamford,  where  their  poilerity  Hill 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Five  Burghers. 

*2  Chron.   Saxon,   p.  112,  113.     W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  6,     Ethel- 
werd,  c.  5.     Ingulf.  Brompt.  p.  S39.     Huntln.  1,  <j,  kc.  &c. 
i3  Id.  Ibid.  2i4  Ingulf.  Hift. 

^5  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  114.,  . 

I  Edmund, 
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Edmund,  obferving  that  thcfe  five  burghers  had  A.D.901, 
been  ever  ready  to  favour  the  infurredlions  of  1  ^  Li 
their  countrynnen,  thought  it  imprudent  to  fuffer 
them  to  continue  any  longer  fo  near  the  centre 
of  his  dominions ;  and  therefore  he  removed 
them,  A.  D.  942,  from  thefe  towns,  and  fettled 
them  in  other  places'*^. 

AnlafF,  the  famous  pretender  to  the  kingdom  Reduces 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  fled  into  Ireland  beriand 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  teda^d?"" 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Athelftan,  returned  into 
Britain,  accompanied  with  his  coufm  Reginald, 
and  attempted  to  raife  frefh  commotions.  But 
Edmund  having  marched  againft  them  before 
they  were  prepared,  the  two  princes,  with  many 
of  their  followers,  made  the  mod  humble  fub- 
mifiions;  and  at  the  fame  time  declaring  their 
willingnefs  to  become  Chriftians,  their  fubmif- 
fions  were  accepted,  and  Edmund  ilood  god- 
father to  them  both  at  their  baptifm'^  It  fooa 
appeared,  that  their  profeflions  of  fubmiffion, 
and  of  Chriftianity,  were  equally  infincere ;  which 
obliged  Edmund  to  march  his  army  a  fecond 
time  into  Northumberland,  from  whence  he  ex- 
pelled the  two  apoftate  princes,  and  once  more 
reduced  that  country  to  his  obedience,  A.  D. 
944^*.  As  the  Cumbrian  and  Strath-Cluyd  Bri- 
tons had  conitantly  afTifted  the  Northumbrian 
Danes  in  all  their  revolts,  Edmund  marched  his 

i^'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  114.     Ilcn.  Hunt.  1.  5. 

»7  VV.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  7.  18  Id.  ibid.    Chrou.  Sixon.  p.  114. 

1 1   ^  armv 
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A.D.901,   army  into  their  country  A.  D.  945;  and  having 
^.,.,..,,^^,«..^   conquered  it,  he  beftowed  it  on  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  on  condition  of  his  defending  the  north 
of  England  from  the  inlurredions  and  invafions 
of  the  Danes  ^^, 
Deatli  of  Th*efe  firfl:    meafures  of  Edmund   were   con- 

mund.  du(5i:ed  with  fo  much  prudence  and  fpirir,  that 
the  Englifh  had  reafon  to  hope  for  a  happy  and 
glorious  reign.  But  thefe  hopes  were  blafted  by 
the  immature  death  of  that  young  prince,  which 
happened  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  As 
•  he  was  folemnizing  the  feaft  of  St.  Auftin,  the 
apoftle  of  the  Englifn,  at  Pucklechurch  in  Glo- 
cefterOiire^  an  audacious  robber,  named  Leolf, 
had  the  confidence  to  enter  the  hall  where  the 
king  and  his  nobles  were  feafting.  An  ojfiacer 
attempted  to  turn  him  outj  but  Leolf  making 
irefiftance,  the  king,  flufhed  with  liquor,  and  in- 
flamed with  pafiion,  fprung  from  his  feat,  feized 
him  by  the  hair,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
.The  ruffian,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  drew  his 
dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  bofom  of  his 
fovereign,  who  inftantly  expired  ^°.  Thus  pe- 
riihed  this  hopeful  prince,  A.  D.  948,  in  the 
feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  twenty-fourth  of 
his  age. 
AccefTion  Though  Edmund  left  two  infant  fons^  Edwi 
l^^Ednd,  ^^^  Edgar,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Edred,    v/ho   mounted  the  throne   without  the 


29  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  7.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  115. 
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lead  oppofition.  It  was  now  become  a  kind  of  A. 0.901, 
cuftom  for  the  Northumbrian  Danes  to  revolt  at  .J^-J-'^ 
the  accefllon  of  every  new  king,  to  try  his 
ftrength  and  fpirit.  On  this  occafion  they  found, 
that  Edred  was  no  lefs  alert  than  his  predeceflbrs ; 
for  appearing  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  before  they  were  ready  for 
refiftance,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  mod 
hum.ble  fubmiifTions  to  avert  the  impending 
ftorm^'.  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  was  alfo  in- 
duced by  the  proximity  of  Edred  and  his  army, 
to  renew  his  profelTions  of  fidelity  ^\  Having 
thus  reduced  every  thing  in  the  north  to  perfect 
order  and  fubmilTion,  he  returned  into  the  fouth, 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  blefllngs  of  a  lading 
peace.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  difco- 
vered  that  thefe  hopes  were  not  well  founded. 
For  the  turbulent  Northumbrians,  impatient  of 
tranquillity,  broke  out  again  into  rebellion,  fird 
under  the  condudt  of  the  famous  AnlafF,  and 
afterwards  under  tlie  command  of  one  of  their 
countrymen  named  Erie,  Edred,  judly  in- 
cenfed  at  their  turbulence  and  infidelity,  dcfo- 
lated  their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  diveded 
it  for  ever  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  appointing 
one  Ofulf,  an  Englifhman,  to  the  government 
of  it,  A.  D.  952,  with  the  title  of  EarP^. 
From  this  time  Edred  was  no  more  didurbed 
with    war;   but    falling   into    an   infirm   date   of 

1»  Ken.  Hunt.  J.  5.     W.  Malmf.  1.  1.  c.  7.  J*  Id.  ibid, 
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A.D.  $01,  health,  he  unfortunately  refio-ned  his  confcience, 
I  -  -  _.  his  treaiures,  and  his  authority,  into  the  hands 
of  St.  Dunftan,  by  whom  they  were  very  much 
abufed.  After  languifl:iing  fome  time,  Edred 
died  in  the- flower  of  his  youth,  A.  D.  955  ^*. 
AccefTion  Edwi,  the  eldefl  fon  of  the  late  king  Edmund, 
of  Edwi.  fucceeded  his  uncle  Edred,  and  was  crowned  at 
Kingfton,  by  Odo  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ^\ 
Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than  the  flory 
of  this  unhappy  prince.  He  was  hardly  ftv^n- 
teen  years  of  age  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
remarkably  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and  not  un- 
toward in  his  difpofuions ;  but  a  violent  pafflon 
which  he  contra6led  for  his  coufin,  the  fair  El- 
giva,  became  a  fource  of  many  misfortunes  to 
them  both.  His  marriage  with  that  princefs  was 
oppofed  by  Odo  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
by  the  famous  St.  Dunftan,  the  great  patron  and 
idol  of  the  monks  of  thofe  times,  on  account  of 
their  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.  Edwi,  deaf  to  their  advice,  furmount- 
ed  every  obftacle,  and  married  the  object  of  his 
affedionsj  which  brought  upon  him  the  indig- 
nation of  Odo,  Dunftan,  and  all  their  monkifti 
followers,  who  exclaimed  againft  this  marriage 
as  a  moft  horrid  and  unpardonable  crime,  and 
treated  both  the  king  and  queen  with  the  moft 
indecent  rudenefs,  breaking  in  upon  their  pri- 
vacies, and  tearing  them  from  each  others  arms^*. 

34-  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p,  243.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  5. 
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Edwi,  enraged  at  this  intolerable  infolence,  and  A.D.901, 

,  .  .  ^o  97°* 

excited  to  vengeance  by  his  beloved  Elgiva,  ba- 
nilhed  Dunftan  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  expelled 
the  Benedi6tine  monks  from  feverai  monafteries, 
reftoring  them  to  the  fecular  canons,  their  ori- 
ginal owners  ^^  Thefe  meafures,  though  jufi: 
and  reafonable,  raifed  the  refentment  of  the 
irafcible  monks,  and  of  their  mighty  patron 
archbifhop  Odo,  ,to  the  greateft  height.  That 
brutal  bigot,  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  duty  and 
humanity,  feized  the  queen  by  a  ftrong  party  of 
armed  men,  defaced  her  beauty  with  a  hot  iron,, 
and  fent  her  into  Ireland  ^^  To  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  unhappy  Edwi  to  puniOi  the 
authors  of  this  moll  cruel  injury,  Odo.  and  his 
monks  poifoned  the  minds  of  his  fubjedls  by  their 
calumnies,  and  excited  the  people  of  Northum- 
berland and  Mercia  to  rebellion,  placing  his 
younger  brother  Edgar,  who  v/as  then  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents  '^ 
As  Edwi  did  not  expecSl,  fo  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  event.  Edgar,  affiled  by  Dunftan  now 
returned  from  banifliment,  foon  m,ade  himfelf 
niafter  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Thames ;  of  v/hich  he  was  declared  fove- 
reign,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Mercia'^''.  To 
complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  wretched  Edwi, 
he  received  intelligence,  that  his  beloved  wife 
Elgiva,  having  recovered  fram  her  wounds,  and 

37  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  7.  i^  AngUa  Sacra,  ].  -z.  p.  84. 
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A.D.ooi,  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
u-.~^^_L  land,  had  been  intercepted  at  Gloceder,  as  flie 
was  hartening  towards  him,  and  put  to  death, 
with  circumllances  of  peculiar  cruelty"^'.  He 
did  not  long  furvive  this  unfortunate  obje^l  of 
his  aifedions  ;  for  having  retired  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wejdex,  which  ftill  continued  faithful  to 
his  interefl-s,  he  there  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
A.  D.  g59  ;  'by  which  his  brother  Edgar  became 
fovereign  of  all  England. 

AccefTion         Xhough.that  prince  had  difcovered  a  criminal 

and  jeitrii       .  '•  r  i      ^  '  /r  t  ■    ^      i  • 

of  Edgar   'impatience  to  alcend  the  tnrone   (tor  which  his 
the  Peace-    youth  IS  the  bcft  excufc),  he  filled  it  with  Rreat 

able.  o         • 

honour  to  himfeif  and  advantage  to  his  fub- 
ie61s;  by  which  he  obtained  the  title  o(  The 
honcur  and  delight  of  the  Englijb  nation'''^.  He 
was  alfo  furnamed  Edgar  the  Peaceable-,  an  ap- 
pellation which  he  acquired,  by  being  always  fo 
v/ell  prepared  for  war,  that  neither  his  own  fub- 
jects,  nor  other  nations,  dared  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions.  His  attention  to 
maritime  affairs  was  the  chief  glory  of  his  reign, 
and  his  fleet  was  fo  powerful,  and  fo  well  con-^ 
du6i:ed,  that  it  effedually  fecured  the  coads  from 
all  infults,  and  procured  him  much  refpeft  from 
neighbouring  dates  and  princes^^  E-ight  of  thefe 
princes  (among  whom  was  Kenneth  ill.  king  of 
Scots)  are  faid  to   have   attended  the  court    of 

4^   Anglia  Sncra,  p    ^4.  4i  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  8. 
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Edgar  at  Chefter^  and  to  have  rowed  him  in  the  A.D.901, 
royal  barge,  on  the  river  Dee,  as  a  nnark  of  their 
fubje6lion,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  or  of 
their  regard  ^nd  friendfhip,  according  to  others. 
If  this  event  really  happened,  it  was  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  frolic,  without  any  fcrious  mean- 
ing**. The  magnificence  of  his  court  attrafled 
many  foreigners,  from  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  who  are  faid  to  have  imported  the 
vices  of  their  refpe6live  countries,  and  corrupted 
the  fimple  manners  of  the  Englifll'^^  He  im- 
pofed  a  new  and  very  uncommon  kind  of  tri- 
bute on  the  princes  of  Wales  ^  exa6ling  from 
them,  infbead  of  the  money  and  cattle  which 
they  paid  before,  three  hundred  wolves  heads 
yearly;  which  occafioned  fuch  a  keen  purfuit  of 
thefe  deftruclive  animals,  that  their  numbers 
were  very  much  diminiHied  in  a  few  years'*^. 
Edgar  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  diligence  and 
impartiality  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice;  by 
which  he  gave  a  great  check  to  the  too  prevail- 
ing crimes  of  theft  and  robbery '^^  It  mud 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  as  this  prince 
owed  much  of  the  profpcrity  of  his  reign  to  the 
powerful  fupport  of  St.  Dundan  and  his  monks, 
who  were  the  idols  and  oracles  of  the  people,  fo 
he  owcb  much  of  his  fame  with  pofterity  to  the 
pens  of  nionki(h  hiftorians.  Thefe  cloiftered 
annalifts  fet  no   bounds   to  their  abufe  of  thofe 
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A.D.901,  princes  who  were  unfriendly  to  their  order,  nor 
^  -l~\^  to  their  panegyrics  on  thofe  who  were  their  pa- 
trons and  benefadlors.  According  to  them, 
Edgar  was  not  only  a  brave,  wife,  and  a6live 
prince,  but  alfo  a  prodigious  faint :  a  charader 
to  which  he  had  not  the  lead  pretenfions,  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  his  very  criminal 
amours,  preferved  by  thefe  very  hiftorians  '*'^ 
This 'prince,  fo  great  in  his  public,  and  fo  ex- 
ceptionable in  his  private  character,  died  A.  D. 
975,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
thirty-third  of  his  life,  leaving  two  fons,  Ed- 
ward and  Ethelred,  v/ho  fuccefilvely  mounted 
the  throne  of  England. 

Dlfpute  The  fucceffion  was  for  fome  tim.e  difputed  by 

about  the         -     ^  .  i  i  i     • 

fuccefTion.  thefe  two  young  prmccs,  or  rather  by  their  re- 
fpe61:ive  parties.  Eifrida,  the  queen-dowager, 
had  formied  a  powerful  party  to  fupport  the  pre- 
tenfions of  her  fon  Ethelred,  who  was  then  only 
feven  years  of  age,  in  hopes  of  having  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  her  own  hands  during  his  mi- 
nority ^^.  This  party  pretended,  that  Edward 
v/as  illegitimate,  and  that  his  mother  had  never 
been  regularly  married  to  the  late  king.  But 
Edward,  by  his  riper  age,  his  father's  lad  will^ 
and  the  popularity  of  St.  Dunftan,  who  efpoufed 
his  intereft,  at  length  prevailed,  and  was  crowned 
by  that  buftling  prelate  ^°. 


4-8  W.  Malmf.  1.  z.  c.  8.     Haveden.  Brompt.  p.  865,  &c. 
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This  young  prince  (whofe  fliort  reign  was  one  A.D.901, 

continued  feries  of  ecclefiailical  difputes)  was  of  ■_^^-Ly 

too  gentle  a  difpofition  for  that  iron  ag-e  in  which  ^.^<^^<^^o"» 

TT        n  J  r  reign,  and 

he   lived.      He   mowed   no    refentnnent   againft  dca-h,  of 
thofe  who  had  oppofed  his  fucceflion,  treated  his   ^it'jvl^. 
rival  brother  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and  be-   ^y^- 
haved  refpedtfuUy  to  his  ambitious  ftepmother. 
But  all  this  goodnefs  made  no  impreflion  on  the 
unrelenting  heart  of  that  afpiring  woman.     El- 
frida    ftill    meditated    the    deftru6lion    of    this 
amiable  prince  j  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
unfufpe6ting  innocence  of  Edward  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  executing  her  defign  j  for  as 
he  was  hunting  one  day  near  Corfe  caille,  where 
fhe  refided,  he  rode  up   to   the  caftle,  without 
any  attendance,  to  pay  her  a  paiTing  vifit.     The 
treacherous    Elfrida    received    him    with    great 
feeming   kindnefs;  and   upon    his   declining   to 
alight,  prefented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine ;   but 
as  he  was  drinking,  he  was  ftabbed  in  the  back, 
either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by  her  order.     Ed- 
ward,   finding  himfclf  wounded,    put  fpurs    to 
his   horfe ;   but   fainting  through   lofs  of  blood, 
he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  was  dragged  along 
by  his  foot  (licking  in  the  (lirrup  till  he  expired  ^\ 
Thus  fell  this  amiable  young  prince  A.  D.  979; 
and   though    religion   was  no  way  concerned   in 
his  death,   he  obtained  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  his  lile, 
and   the  many   niiraclcs  which   the  monks  pie- 
s' W.  Malmf.  I.2.C.  9, 
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A.D.9o^>  tended  were  wrought  at  his  grave  ^^.  The  fuc- 
°^^  *  cefiion  cf  her  Ton  Ethelred  protected  the  cruel 
Elfrida  from  all  punifhment  for  this  horrid 
deed  ^  biic  though  Ihe  lived  many  years  after, 
building  mo  naileries,  performing  penances,  and 
praclifing  all  the  tricks  of  fuperftition,  fhe  never 
could  recover  either  the  peace  of  her  own  mind 
or  the  good  opinion  of  the  world". 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
civil  and  military  tranfadtions  of  the  long  and 
calamitous  reign  of  Ethelred,  it  may  be  proper 
to  bring  down  the  hifbory  of  the  other  nations  of 
Britain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
to  this  period. 
Hiftoryof  Jn  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  Ana- 
rawd,  the  eldcft  fon  of  Roderic  the  Great,  was 
prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Cadeih,  his  fecond 
fon,  prince  of  South  Wales  and  PoweOand. 
Cadeih  dying  A.  D.  907,  was  fucceeded  in  his 
principality  by  his  eldeft  fon  Hov/el  Dha,  or 
Howel  the  Good^  the  famous  legifiator  of  the 
Welfn;  and  about  fix  years  after,  Anarawd,  at 
his  death,  was  fucceeded  in  his  principality  of 
North  Wales  by  his  eldeft  fon  Edwal  Voel  ^*. 
But  though  thefe  two  princes  pofiefTc^d  the  chief 
authority  in  Wales,  yet  each  of  them  had  feveral 
brothers,  to  whom  appanages  were  allotted,  and 
who  were  a  kind  of  petty  fovereigns  in  their  re- 

5*  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  9.  5J  Id.  ibid. 
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fpedVive  di(l:ri£ts.     This  wasvthe  occafion  of  many  ^[^'^^^' 

wars   in   Wales,  and   of  naxh   confufion    in    its   ^ ^r— ' 

hifborv.  Edwal  Voci,  the  chief  prince  of  North 
Wales,  was  ilain  in  a  battle  by  Tome  Danifn 
pirates,  A.  D.  939  :  and  though  he  left  no  fewer 
than  fix  fons,  yec  !iis  coufin  Howel  Dha  was  fo 
fannous  for  his  wifdorn,  juilice,  and  other  virtues, 
that  he  obtained  the  dominion  of  all  Wales,  and 
retained  it  to  his  death,  which  happened  A.  D. 

948 ". 

It   muft  be   confeflcd,   that  we  have  no  very  TheV/elfh 
diftmci:   account   in    hittory  or  the  precife   time  to  the 
when  the  princes  of  Wales  became  tributaries  to  ^nghih. 
the  kings  of  England.   It  is,  however,  fufficiently 
evident,   that  they  were  fo  in  the  former  part  of 
the  tenth   century.     For  by  the  laws  of  Howel 
Dha,  the  king  of  Aberfraw,  or  the  chief  king  of 
Wales,    is  appointed  to  pay  a  fine  of  fixty-three 
pounds  of  filver  to  the  king  of  London,   when 
he  receives  his  kingdom  from  his  hand,   and  a 
certain    number    of  dogs,    hawks,     and    horfes, 
annually  ^^.     Some  Englilh   hi(torians  affirm  in- 
deed, that  Athenian,  who  was  coremporary  with 
Howel  Dha,    impofed  on   the   prihce  of  North 
Wales   an    annual    tribute  of    twcrnty  pounds  of 
gold,  three   hundred   pounds  of  filver,    twenty- 
five  thoufand  oxen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
dogs  and  hawks  ".     But  this  is  quite  incredible  -, 
and  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  which  have  been 

JJ  Powcl,   Hift.  Wales,   p.  44,  45. 
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A*Di9oi,   admirabJy  welJ  preferved,  are  much  better  autho- 
■u^y-'-j  rities  than  the  teftimony  of  any  private   hiito- 

rian^^ 
Kiftoryof        The  death  of  Howel  Dha  was  niuch  and  iuftly 

Wales 

continued*  lamented  by  the  Welfh,  as  they  were  thereby 
difunitedj  and  involved  in  civil  wars.  South 
Wales  was  divided  between  Owen;,  Run,  Rode- 
ric,  and  Edwin,  the  four  fons  of  Howei  Dha^ 
and  North  Wales  between  Jevaf  and  Jago,  two 
of  the  fons  of  Edwal  Voel ;  and  a  war  was  car- 
ried on  between  thefe  near  relations^  with  no  little 
animofuy,  for  feveral  years.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  tli€L,fons  of  Howel  Dha  were  feveral 
times  defeated,  and  the  two  brothers  Jevaf  and 
Jago  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  all  Wales  :  but 
foon  after,  quarrelling  between  themfelves,  Jevaf 
was  taken  and  imprifoned  by  Jago  A.  D.  967. 
Some  years  after,  Howel,  the  fon  of  Jevaf,  col- 
lected a  great  number  of  followers,  defeated  and 
expelled  his  uncle  Jago,  and  delivered  his  father 
from  prifon ;  but  did  not  reftore  him  to  his 
authority.  While  the  princes  of  North  Wales 
were  engaged  in  thefe  unnatural  quarrels,  Eneon, 
the  fon  of  Owen  the  eld  eft  fon  of  Howel  Dhaj 
recovered  the  dominion  of  South  V/ales.  The 
Welfh,  in  this  period,  were  not  only  much 
afflided  by  thefe  incefTant  broils  among  their 
own  princes,  but  frequently  plundered  by  the 
piratical  Danes,  and  often  invaded  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  the  Engliih  j  which  rendered 

58  W.Malmf.  La.  c.  6» 
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their  condition,  in  fpite  of  all  their  native  valour,    A.D.901, 

,50  to  978. 

very  unhappy  '^.  .  >    _  -  _f 

Conftantine,  thefonofEth,  and  grandfon  of  Hiftoryof 
the  illuftrious  Kenneth,  conqueror  of  the  Pi6ls,    Scotland, 

.  .  reign  or 

mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  third  year  Coniian- 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  reigned  about  thirty-  ^^^^* 
five  years.  He  was  cotemporary  with  the  two 
great  kings  of  England,  Edv^ard  the  Elder,  and 
Athelftan  ;  with  whonn  he  had  feveral  wars  ;  but 
the  circumftances  of  thefe  wars  are  fo  differently 
related  by  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  hiftorians, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  the  truth  with 
certainty.  The  mod  probable  account  of  thefe 
wars  hath  been  already  given  in  the  hiftory  of 
Athelftan.  It  is  further  probable,  or  rather  cer- 
tain, that  Conftantine  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quifh  to  Athelftan  the  fovereignty  of  the  low 
countries,  between  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth, 
which  had  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons  for 
feveral  centuries,  though  they  had  fonnetimcs 
been  under  the  doniinion  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  ^\  Conftantine  feems  alfo  to  have  inter- 
fered confiderably  in  the  aff*airs  of  Ireland ;  but 
the  particulars  of  thefe  tranfadions  are  not  dif- 
tin6lly  known  ^\  We  have  very  different  ac- 
counts of  the  time  and  manner  of  this  prince's 
death  ;  fome  hiftorians  affirming,  that  he  fell  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  A.  D.  938  ; 
while  others  alTert,   on  better  authority,  that  he 

S9  Powcl,  Hift.  p.  58  —  67. 

^'^  Ethehfd,  p.  357.     Biompt.  p.  83S.     FoiJun,  L  4..  c.  Z3- 

<♦'   Innes's  EfTay,   vol,  z.  p.  7S6. 
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A.D.901,   made  his  efcape  from  that  battle;   and  that  he 
n_  _     ' J  foon  after  refigned  his  crown,  and  retired   into 
the  monadery  of  the  Culdees  at  St.  Andrcw*s, 
where  he  fpent  the  five  laft  years  of  his  life"^^. 
Malcolml.       Upon  the  refignation  of  Conftantine,    Mae}, 
the  fon  of  Dunvenald,  called  by  hiftorians  Mai- 
colml,   became  king  of  Scotland;   and  finding 
his   country   much   exhaufled    by  the  late  wars, 
wifely  refolved   to  cultivate   peace  with  all   his 
neio-hbours.     Edmund  kino;  of  England  havino: 
fuppreffed  a  rebellion  of  the  Danes  of  Northum- 
berland A.  D.   944,  and  fubdued  the  Cumbrian 
Britons  the  year  after,  gave  the  government  of 
their  country  to  Malcolm,  to  engage  him  in  an 
alliance  againft  the  Danes>   their  common  ene- 
mies *^^      Malcolm,  fome   years   after,   with   the 
confent  of  Edred  king  of  England,   transferred 
this  government  to  Indulf,   his  prefumptive  fuc- 
ceiTor;    and    from    thenceforward   Cumberland 
became  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the  apparent  heirs 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  ^\     This  good  king  was 
murdered  by  a  gang  of  robbers,   at  Ulrine  in 
Moray,  A.  D»  952. 
Indulf.  Indulf  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  of  the  late 

king  Conilantine,  fucceeded  Malcolm  L  in  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  bellowed  his  principality 
on  Duff,  the  fon  of  Malcolm.  Indulf  continued 
faithful    to    his   engagements  with   the  Englifh 

6a  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  6.     Ingulf.  Hlft.     Innes's  Eflays,  vol.  2, 
p.  786.     Fordun,   1.  4.  c.  2.3. 

6J  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  7.     Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  25*  64-  Id.  ibid. 
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acrainfl:  the  Danes;  which  gained  him  the  favour    A.D.90X, 

O  '  «'-^        _  ,         .  ,  to  978. 

of  the  firft,  and  drew  upon  hiin  the  indignation 
of  the  laft  of  thefe  nations.  From  one  of  the 
kings  of  England,  his  cotemporaries  (which 
were  Edred,  Edwi,  and  Edgar),  he  obtained  a 
voluntary  ceflion  of  the  caftle  and  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  fine  country  between  the  Tweed 
and  Forth  -,  which  from  thenceforward  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ^^ 
The  Danes,  enraged  at  this  good  agreement  be- 
tv/een  the  Eritifh  monarchs,  appeared  with  a  great 
fleet  and  army  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  ;  and 
after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  land  in  feveral 
places,  put  out  to  fea,  as  if  they  had  defigned  to 
abandon  the  enterprife  ;  but  returning  fuddenly, 
they  landed  without  oppofition  near  Cullen,  in 
the  country  o£  Boyn.  Indulf  haftened  thither 
with  his  army,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Danes  ; 
but  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the  purfuit, 
A.  D.  961". 

DufF  prince  of  Cumberland  then  became  king  Duff, 
of  Scotland,  and  ceded  (as  was  now  become  the 
cuftom)  his  principality  to  Culen,  the  fon  of 
Indulf.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonllrate 
the  want  of  authentic  materials  to  fill  up  the 
hiilory  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  than  the  ridi- 
culous tales  of  witchcrafts  and  prodigies  which 
Bocce  and  Buchanan  relate  in  the  life  of  this 
king^^     The  truth  is,  we  know  no  moic  of  Iiim 

6i  Innes's  EITays,  vol.  a.  p.  -j^j.  *S  Fordun,   1.  4..  c.  25. 

67  Bocth.  I.  IT.     Buchan.  1.  6. 
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A.D.901,   but  this,  that  he  was  very  a6live  in  his  endea- 

i^^^j  vours  to  fupprefs  the  bands  of  robbers  with  which 
his  kingdom  was  infefted  ;  and  that  he  was  fur- 
prifed  and  flain  by  fome  of  thofe  lawlefs  mif- 
creants,  near  the  town  of  Forres,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  965  ^^ 

Culen.  Culen  fucceeded  Duif  5   and  is  reprefented  by 

all  our  hiftorians  as  a  libidinous  and  profligate 
prince,  v/ho  was  murdered  by  Eadhard  thane  of 
Methwen,  for  having  violated  the  chaftity  of  his 
daughter,  A.  D.  970  ^^ 

Ken-  Kenneth  II.  fon  of  Malcolm  I.  and  brother  of 

the  late  king  Duff,  fucceeded  Culen,  and  by  his 
wife  and  vigorous  adminiflration  redified  the 
diforders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  his 
profligate  predeceiTor.  The  Danes,  who  in  this 
period  brought  fo  many  calamities  on  England, 
did  not  leave  Scotland  undifturbed.  For  a  great 
army  of  that  nation  landed  near  Montrofe,  plun- 
dered the  open  country,  and  befieged  the  town 
of  Perth.  Kenneth  having  colle6led  an  army  of 
his  fubje6l:s  at  Stirling,  marched  to  raife  the  fiege. 
This  brought  on  a  battle  between  the  two  armies, 
at  Loncarty  near  Perth  -,  in  which  the  Scots 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  defeated,  and  had 
already  begun  to  fly  j  when  they  were  prevailed 
upon  by  the  threats,  reproaches,  and  example  of 
a  hufbandman,  namedi7^jK,  and  his  two  fons,  to 
return  and  renew  the  fights  by  which  they  ob- 
tained a  complete  vi6lory.     The  king,  by  the 

63  Forduii,  1.  4.  c.  26.  69  Id.  c.  27. 
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advice  of  his  nobles,  rewarded  Hay  and  his  Tons  A.D  901, 

(from  whom  the  very  ancient  and  noble  family 

of  Errol  is  faid  to   be  defcended)  with  a  large 

trad  of  land  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Gowrie  ^% 

It  is,  however,  a  little  furprifing,- that  Fordun^ 

the   mod   ancient   Scotch    hiftorian,    makes  no 

mention   of  this   Danifh   invafion,    nor   of  this 

famous  battle  of  Loncarty.     This  prince  is  faid 

to  have  obtained  a  formal  cefTion  of  the  country 

on   the  north   of  the  Tweed,  inhabited  by  the 

Englifh,     on    condition    that    he    allov;ed    the 

people  of  that  country  to  ufe  the  Englifh  laws 

and  fpeak  the  Englifh  language  '\     Kenneth  was 

cut  off  by  a  confpiracy  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 

of  his  reign,    A.  D.    994,  though  the   manner 

and   circumftances   of    his   death   are  not   well 

known  ^\ 

7^  Boeth.  Hift.  1.  it.     Buchan.  I.  6. 

7'  J.  Wallingford,  apud  Gale,   1.  i.  p.  54.5, 

"•   Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  33. 
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S  E  C  T  I  O  N    V. 

^he  civil  and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britaifiy 
from  the  acceffion  of  E their ed  the  Unready,  A.  D. 
978,    to  the  landing  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy^  A.  D.  1066. 

A.D.97S,   rr^HE  reign  of  Ethelred,   furnamed  the  TJn^ 
eH%-l»      A     ready,   who  fucceeded  his  brother  Edward 

Acceffion 
of  Ethe 


England. 


the  Martyr  A.  D.    978,    was   one  of  the  mod 
recTthe'       calamitous  in  the  Englifh  hiftory.     Thefe  cala- 
Unready.     nnlties,   we  are  affured  by  feveral  monkifh  hifto- 
rians,   were  foretold  by  their  favourite  St.  Dun- 
flan,  at  the  baptifm  of  this  prince,  and  difcovered 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner'. 
Defcentsof       The  piratical  Danes,  who  for  more  than  half 
on\?e^"^^    a  century  had  given  the  Englifn  very  little  dif- 
^oa^^^=5  of      turbance,  began    again    to  call  their   rapacious 
eyes  on  this  country  foon  after  the  acceffion  pf 
this  unfortunate  king.     Their  firft  attempts  feem 
to  have  been  made  with  diffidence,   by  a  fmall 
number  of  adventurers.     In  the  year  981,  a  few 
of  thefe   rovers   plundered    Southampton;    and 
putting  their  booty  on  board  their  fleet,  confifl- 
ing  of  feycn  fhips,  departed  with  precipitation  *. 
By  degrees,    thefe    defcents   upon    the  Englifh 

I  Minxit  namque  cum  baptizaretur  in  facro  fonte.  Unde  vir 
Domini  exterminium  Anglorum  in  tempore  ejus  futurum  prasdixit. 
Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

a  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  125, 
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coads  became  more  frequent  and   more   formi-  A.D.973, 

dable.     In  the  year  991   an   Englifh   army  was   . ^^ll» 

defeated  near  Maldon,  and  their  commander 
duke  Brithnot  (lain,  by  a  party  of  thcfe  plun- 
derers ^  Ethelred,  inftead  of  revenging  this 
affront,  follov/cd  the  cowardly  and  imprudent 
advice  of  Siricius  archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  and 
gave  the  vidorious  Danes  a  bribe  of  10,000/. 
to  depart '^.  This  meafure  was  produ6live  of 
confequences  which  might  eafily  have  been  fore- 
feen.  Another  fleet  of  Danes  appeared  upon  the 
Englifh  coafts  the  very  next  year,  and  put  into 
different  ports,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off  in 
the  fame  manner-  Ethelred,  on  this  occafion, 
called  an  affembly  of  all  the  great  men,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  -,  in  v/hich  it  was  refolved  to 
colled  as  great  a  fleet  as  poffible  .u  London,  in 
order  to  block  up  the  Daniih  flc^et  in  fome  har- 
bour. But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  wife  and  vigorous 
counfels  was  prevented  by  the  treachery  of  Eal- 
fric  duke  of  Mercia,  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Englifli  fleet,  who  warned  the  Danes  of  their 
danger  3  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
efcape,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  fhip  \  Ealfric 
carried  his  treachery  fliill  furtiier,  and  defcried  to 
the  Danes,  when  the  Englifli  fleet  purfued  and 
engaged  them,  which  prevented  their  defl:ruflion. 

Hitherto  the   Danifli   depredations   had    been    Sweinking 
conduded  only  l^  adventurous  chieftains  ^    but  ^^aJk^and 

3  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  126.     W,  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10. 

p.  127. 
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A.D.978,  in  the  year  997  England  was  invaded  by  a  royal 

to  1066.  '  ^>'wf  cz>  J  J 

4.^_.,^..,._j   neet  and  amny^  commanded  by  two  kings  in  per- 
obveking  f-Q,^    Swein  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olave  kinff  of 

ot  Norway,  ^  .  .  ^ 

invade  Morway.  Thefc  princes  failed  up  the  Humber, 
Engian  «  j^^ndcd  their  men,  and  plundered  Lindfay  ;  after 
which  they  marched  into  Northumberland;  where 
the  people  and  nobility,  being  for  the  mod  part 
of  Danifl"!  blood,  made  very  little  refiftance*. 
Having  wintered  in  that  country,  they  embarked 
in  the  fpring,  entered  the  river  Thames,  andin- 
velled  London,  in  hopes  of  haftening  the  con- 
queft  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  redudlion  of  the 
capital.  But  being  repuifed  in  all  their  affaults 
by  the  undaunted  citizens,  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  in  revenge  wafled  all  the 
open  country  with  fire  and  fword.  Ethelred 
could  think  of  no  better  method  of  putting  a  flop 
to  their  depredations,  than  by  offering  thepfj  the 
fuQi  of  16,000/.  to  defifl:,  and  depart  the  king- 
dom :  which  thefe  royal  ravagers  thought  proper 
to  accept  j  and  having  fpent  the  winter  quietly 
at  Southampton,  returned  to  their  refped:ive 
dominions  in  the  fpring  A.  D.  995  ^. 
Defcentsof  The  Calm  occafioned  by  the  departure  of  the; 
two  kings  was  of  very  fhort  duration.  For  in  the 
years  997  and  998,  armies  of  Danes  landed,  and 
made  dreadful  devaflations  in  the  fouth-wefl  of 
England,  defeating  all  the  detached  parties  of 
the  Englifh  which  attempted  t^  oppofe  them  ^ 

6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  117. 

7  Id.  p.  128.   Hen.  Hunt.  1,  5.  p.  405.  *  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  129. 
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In    the    year     goo    thefe    deftrndlive    ravap-ers   A-i^-978, 

r  r       r\-  1     r  -T  i  to  1066. 

changed  the  icene  or  action,  and  lailing  up  the   y ^_j 

Thames  and  Medway,  defeated  an  army  of 
Kentifhmen  near  Rochefler,  and  defolated  the 
adjacent  country  ^.  Ethelred  colledled  a  fleet 
and  raifed  an  army  this  year;  but  they  were 
both  fo  ill  condudled,  that  they  ferved  only  to 
exhauft  his  treafures  and  opprefs  his  fubjecls  ; 
which  obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  again  to  the 
wretched  expedient  of  bribing  his  enemies,  who 
would  accept  of  no  lefs  than  24,000/'°. 

In  order  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  a  nation  from   Mamaore 
whofe  enmity  he  and  his  fubjeds  had  fuflained  fo  anS:num, 
many  iniuries,  Ethelred,   bein,o:  now  a  widower,   ^"^  ^'^^ 

,,.  .  ,,         ^.^-_  ,  lacre  of  the 

demanded  in  marriage  the  beautiful  Emma,  hftcr  Danes  m 
to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  of  Danilh 
blood  i  and  that  princefs  arriving  in  England 
A.  D.  1002,  the  marriage  was  confummated  ". 
This  meafure  might  perhaps  have  been  produc- 
tive of  falutary  confequences,  if  another  of  a 
contrary  tendency  had  not  been  foon  after 
adopted.  This  was  the  maflacre  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England,  who  are  faid  to  have  been 
butchered  by  the  enraged  Englifh,  on  Sunday 
November  13,  A.  D.  1002,  without  di(lin6lion 
of  rank,  age,  or  fex.  Among  other  perfons  of 
diflin6lion  v/ho  were  murdered  on  this  fatal  day, 
was  Gunilda,  fifter  to  Swein  king  of  Denmark, 
with  her  hufband  and  children  ^^,     Some  young 

9  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  i^o.  '"  Id.  ibid.    R.  Hoveden.  parspiior. 

»'  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

«*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133.    W.  Mal.Df,  1.  2.  c.  10.   Hen.  Hunl.  1.  6. 
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War  be- 
tween 
Svvein 
king  of 
Denmark 
and  the 
Engliih. 


Danes  found  means  to  efcape  from  the  general 
(laughter  of  their  countryaien  in  London,  and 
carried  the  difmal  news  to  their  fovereign  in  his 
own  dominions  '^  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a 
ftorm  of  rage  thefe  tidings  raifed  in  the  bofom  of 
that  ferocious  prince  ;  which  made  him  pour 
forth  the  mod  direful  denunciations  of  vengeance 
againft  the  Englifh,  and  employ  the  greatefl: 
diligence  to  carry  thefe  denunciations  into  execu- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  the  fpring  of  A.  D.  1003, 
Swein  landed  in  the  fouth-weft  of  England  with 
a  powerful  army,  took  the  city  of  Exeter,  and 
fpread  defolation  far  and  near  '\ 

The  Englifh,   fenfible  that  they  could  expe6t 
no  mercy  from  their  fierce  enraged  enemies,  pre- 
pared to   make   a  vigorous   defence.      But   the 
command  of  the  army  being  imprudently  given 
to   Ealfric   duke  of  Mercia,    that    hoary   traitor 
once  more  betrayed  his  trull;   and  feigning  him- 
felf  fick  when  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point 
orengaging,  the  Englifli  were  fo  difpirited,  that 
they  difbanded  without  fighting  '^    Ealfric  dying 
foon  after,   was  fucceeded  both  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Mercia  and  the  command  of  the  Englifh 
army    by  a  ftill   greater   traitor.     This  was  the' 
infamous  iEdric  Streon,  who  had  been  raifed  by 
Ethelred  from  an  inferior  ftation  to  the  higheft 
honours   of  the  ftate,    and  married  to  his  own 
fifcer  '^.     This  monfter  of  villany  and  ingratitude 


13  Ypod  Newft.  p.  4.27. 

»5  Id.  ibid.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.6. 


14  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133. 
16  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  10. 

difcO" 
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difcovered  all   the  counfels  of  his  fovereign  to    A.D.978, 

,  ,  1  IT  to   1066, 

the   enemy,  and,  by   one   means  or  other,    dil-    __^^,_/ 
appointed  every  fcheme  thai  was  formed  for  the 
defence  of  his  country  '\ 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unpleafant  to  give  a   MiTeriesof 
minute  detail  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,    nfh. 
and   miferies  of  the  F.ngliih,  in  this  calamitous 
period,  who  for  ren  fuccefiive  years  were  purfued 
by   a  continued  feries  of  difgraces  and  difafters. 
Exeter,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Canter- 
bury, and  many  other  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
were  reduced  to  afhes,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
their    inhabitants    buried    in    their    ruins.       St. 
Alphage,  archbifnop  of  Canterbury,  with  almod 
all   his    clergy,   were    murdered    in   cold   blood. 
The  open  country  was  fo  infecure  that  agricul- 
ture was  negledted,  and  a  famine,  no  lefs  deftruc- 
tive  than  the  fvv'ord,  enfued.     All  the  fleets  and 
armies  that  the  wretched  Englifii  raifed  for  their 
own  defence,  were,   by  various  ftratagems,   be- 
trayed  and  ruined   by  the  infamous  iEdric  and 
his  accomplices.     If  they  fomiCtimcs  purchafed  a 
momenrary  quiet  by  large  fums  of  money,  this 
ferved  only  to  accelerate  their  ruin,  by  weaken- 
infT  themielves  and  (Iren^thenino:  their  enemies. 
In  a  word,  Ethclred,  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
preferve  his  crown  any  longer,  having  fent   his 
queen   and   two    fons    before    him,    retired    into 
Normandy  A.  D.    1013  ;   and   about  the  end  of 
that  year  the  city  of   London  opened  her  gates 

»7  \V.  Malnif.  1.  ^.  c.  10. 

to 
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A.D.978,  to  the  vi6lorious  Dane,  when  it  nnight  be  faid 

^.l°-  '  I  that  England  was  completely  conquered  '^ 
Death  of         Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  did  not  live  long  to 

orDert'"^  enjoy   this  important'  conqueft,  but  dying  fud- 

paik,  and  denly  at  Gainfborough,  February  3,  A.  D.  1014, 

its  confe-       i      /•  i  i       i        •  -i 

quences.  before  he  was  crowned,  he  is  not  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  kings  of  England  '^.  This 
event  revived  the  deje6i:ed  fpirits  of  the  Englifh, 
and  infpired  them  wirh  the  refolution  of  attempt- 
ing to  deliver  their  country  from  the  Danilh. 
yoke.  In  order  to  this,  they  fent  a  deputation 
into  Normandy  to  invite  king  Ethelred  to  return 
into  England,  and  refume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, promifing  him  their  mofl  cheerful  obe- 
dience and  hearty  fupport.  The  king  complied 
•with  this  invitation  5  and  having  fent  his  fon 
prince  Edward  before  him,  to  afTure  the  nobility 
and  people  that  he  would  avoid  all  the  errors  of 
his  form.er  admin iftration,  arrived  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  and  found  a  numerous  army  of  his  Englifh 
fubjefts  ready  to  receive  and  obey  his  orders. 
Ethelred  at  his  firft  arrival  a6ted  with  uncommon 
fpirit ;  and  falling  upon  the  Danes  unexpefledly 
as  they  were  plundering  the  country  about  Gainf- 
borough,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
obliged  the  reft,  with  their  young  king  Canute, 
to  retire  to  their  fhips,  and  put  to  fea.  Canute, 
enraged  at  this  defedion  of  the  Englifli,  having 
cruelly  mutilated  their  hoftages,    and  kt  them 

'8  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  133 — 144.,     W.  Malmf.  l.a.  c.  10.  p.  39. 
19  W.  Malraf.  L  a.  c.  10.  p.  40.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  144. 

on 
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on  fhore  at  Sandwich,  failed  away  to  take  pof-  A.  0.978, 

10  to  1006. 

fefTion  of  his  native  kingdom    .  ^^-,^ » 


King  Ethelred  did  not  continue  long  to  act  in 


(I  let  ot 


this   commendable    manner;    but   falling   again   k^ngEthel- 
under  the   influence   of  his   brother-in-law,    the  '^'^'  f"'^ 

^  trcacheiy 

infamous  ^dric  Streon,  he  was  by  him  mifguided,  of  ^Ediic 
betrayed,  and  ruined.  That  horrid  traitor,  at 
an  aflembly  of  the  nobility  which  met  this  year 
at  Oxford,  invited  two  of  the  mod  wealthy  and  ' 
potent  earls,  Sugfert  and  Morcar,  to  an  enter- 
tainment, where  they  were  cruelly  miirdered  ; 
and  their  attendants,  after  making  an  attempt  to 
revenge  their  lords,  took  fnelter  in  a  church, 
■where  they  were  burnt  to  death.  It  foon  ap- 
peared, that  Ethelred  was  privy  and  confenting 
to  all  thefe  bafe  and  barbarous  proceedings,  by 
confifcating  the  eftate?  o^  thefe  unhappy  nobje- 
men,  and  thrufting  the  young  and  beautiful 
widow  of  earl  Sugfert  into  a  monadery.  That 
lady  having,  at  a  cafual  interview,  captivated 
the  heart  of  prince  Edmund,  the  king's  elded 
fon,  he  rcleafed  her  from  her  confinement,  and 
married  her  without  his  father's  confent  *'.  By 
thefe  events,  the  peace  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nobility  in  their  king,  and 
in  one  another,  were  dedroyed,  at  a  time  when 
nothing  but  the  mod  cordial  union  could  have 
preferved  them  all  from  ruin. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,   having  fettled  rlie   Warbe- 

—  •         r  1  •     I      ^    T  1         ■    •  ^     ,  twcen  Ca- 

.iirs  ot  his  hereditary  dominions,  returned  about  nute  kjng 

»^  Chron.  Saxon,  j).  i4«;.     Vi.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10. 
i'   '  '•     v  ^"  .-on.  p.  146. 

this 
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A  D.978,  this  time  to^aflcrt  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
,_^^.^_^  land,  and  prefently  over-run  Dorfetihire,  Wilt- 
ofDen-  Ihire,  and  Somerfetfhire.  Kino;  Ethelred  being 
theEn"-  then  Tick,  his  brother-in-law  ^dric  raifed  one 
*j^*  army    in   Mercia,  and  his  fon  prince   Edmund 

another  in  the  north :  but  when  thefe  two  armies 
joined,  the  prince  received  intelligence,  that  the 
faithlefs  ^dric  had  formed  a  plot  againft  his 
liberty  and  life;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  with 
his  forces  without  fighting  the  common  enemy. 
Soon  after  this  the  traitor  ^dric  threw  off  the 
mafk,  and  openly  joined  Canute  with  forty  fliips 
of  the  Engliih  navy,  whofe  crews  he  had  cor- 
rupted. Canute,  ftrengthened  by  this  acceffion, 
advanced  into  Warwicklhire,  having  brought  all 
the  country  behind  him  to  fubmit  to  his  autho- 
rity. In  the  mean  time,  prince  Edmund  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had 
haftily  collected;  but  when  they  found  that  they 
were  not  to  be  joined  by  the  Londoners,  who 
ftaid  at  home  to  defend  4:heir  own  city,  they  dif- 
banded  without  fighting,  in  fpite  of  all  the  com- 
mands and  intreaties  of  their  leader  ".  The  in- 
trepid Edmiund,  not  yet  difpirited  by  ail  thefe 
difappointments,  with  incredible  diligence  raifed 
a  fecond  army,  which  was  joined  by  the  king  at 
the  head  of  the  Londoners  ;  but  that  weak  un- 
fortunate prince  was  ftill  furrounded  with  faith- 
lefs friends,  who  infufed  into  him  fuch  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Engliih,  that  he 

**  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,   147. 

could 
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could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  nriofl  earneft  A.D.973, 
intreaties  of  his  heroic  ion,  to  continue  in  the  -^r-,-  _c 
army,  but  hailencd  back  to  London.  The 
troops  being  thus  abandoned  by  their  king,  could 
no  longer  be  kepi-  together,  but  difbanded  a 
fecond  tinne ;  v/hich  conftrained  the  prince,  with 
a  few  faithful  follovvers,  to  retire  into  the  north, 
and  join  his  brother-in-law  Uhtred  earl  of  North- 
umberland. Canute  purfued  him  in  his  retreat 
with  a  formidable  army ;  which  foon  brought 
Uhtred  to  fubmiiTion,  and  obliged  Edmund  to 
quit  the  field,  and  take  (belter  within  the  walls 
of  London.  Here  he  found  his  father  kins: 
Ethelred  at  the  point  of  death,  who  expired 
April  23,  A.  D.  1016,  leaving  his  family  and 
fubje6ts  in  the  mod  diftrefsful  circumftances  ''^, 

The  brave  prince  Edmund  elded  fon  of  the 
deceafed  king,  was  immediately  crowned  at 
London,  by  Livignus  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, afTifted  by  a  very  few  of  the  Englifli  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
loyal  Londoners.  But  the  far  greatefl:  part  of  the 
Englifh  clergy  and  nobility  attended  Canute  at 
Southampton,  fvvore  allegiance  to  him  as  their 
king,  and  abjured  all  the  pollerity  of  Ethelred  ""*. 
After  thefe  ceremonies,  both  thefe  princes  pre- 
pared to  contend  for  the  crown  of  England  with 
fuch  fpirit  and  valour,  as  fhewed  that  neither  of 
them  was  unworthy  of  the  prize. 

*'  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  146,  147.    W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10,    R.  Hove- 
♦Ici).  Anna!,  pars  prior.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  6. 
^*  K.  Hovcdcn.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  149. 
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tween king 

snd  king 
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Pacifica- 
tion be- 
tween the 
two  kings, 
^.nd  death 
of  king- 
Edmund. 


King  Edmund,  who  from  his  hardinefs  in  war 
had  obtained  the  name  of  Ironjide,  immediately 
after  his  coronation  hailened  into  WefTex,  where 
he  had  confiderabie  influence  5  and  Canute,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  abfence,  befieged  London. 
But  the  bravery  of  the  citizens  baffled  all  his 
.efforts;  and  Edmund  having  colle6led  fome 
forces,  fiev/  to  their  relief.  This  obliged  Canute 
to  raife  the  fiege ;  and  the  two  armies*  meeting  at 
Gillingham  in  Dorfetfhire,  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Engliih  gained  fome  advantage. 
There  never  was  a  more  a6i:ive  or  bloody  cam- 
paign in  England  than  this  in  the  year  1016  : 
for  in  the  courfe  of  it,  Canute  beiieged  London 
no  lefs  than  three  times,  and  was  as  often  forced 
to  railD  the  fiege ;  and  no  fewer  than  five  pitched 
battles  were  fought  with  prodigious  obftinacy 
and  great  effufion  of  blood  ''^ 

The  nobility  in  both  armies  dreading  the  con- 
fequences  of  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  uncommon  fury,  and  feemed  to 
threaten  the  total  deftrudlion  of  their  country, 
prevailed  upon  the  two  kings  to  enter  upon  a 
treaty,  v;hen  they  were  on  the  point  of  fighting 
a  fixth  battle.  After  a  fhort  negotiation,  it  was 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them, 
allottino;  to  Canute  the  kino-doms  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland,  which  were  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Danes,  and  to  Edmund  all  the  reft  of  Eng- 
land ^^.     The  brave  king  Edmund  did  not  many 


25  Chron.  Sax?ii.  p.  147—150.     ^^  ij,  ibid.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  to. 

days 
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days  furvive  this  agreement,  being  murdered  at   A.D.978, 

'  ,  ,  ,  .  to  JO66. 

Oxford,  November  30,   by   tne   contrivance,    as    ._  -^-  _f 
it  was  fufpedled,  of  the  deteftable  traitor  iEdric 
Streon  ''\ 

The  two  infant  fons  of  the  brave  but  unfortu-   The  two 
nate  Edmund,  Edwin  and  Edward,  fell  into  the  kingEd- 
hands  of  Canute  ;  who  fent  them  to  his  friend   J?'';"^  P^^- 
the  king  of  Sweden,    with  a  requeft  that  they 
might  not  live  to  give  him  any  trouble.  Though 
that  prince  underftood  the  meaning  of  this  re- 
queft,  he  was  not  fo  bafe  as  to  comply  with  it, 
but  caufed  the  two  royal  vidlims  to  be  condu<5led 
to  the  court  of  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  with  a 
requeft  to  preferve  and  educate  them  according 
to    their   birth.      Here   Edwin    the  eldeft  died 
young  ;   and  Edward  having  married  the  princefs 
Agatha,  fifter  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  had  one 
fon  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  we  ftiall  hear 
afterwards  ^^, 

After  the  death  of  their  heroic  king  Edmund,  Acre/iion 
the  Englifti  made  no  further  oppoiicion,  but  Jf  ^'"5 
quietly  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  Canute, 
who  was  acknowledged  king  of  all  England  by  all 
the  great  men  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
in  a  general  afiembly  held  at  London  A.  D. 
1017.  To  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  the 
exclufion  of  Edmund's  two  fons  and  three  bro- 
thers, it  was  affirm.cd  by  many  of  the  members 
of  this  afTcmbly  (though  falfely),  that  the  fuc- 

*7  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  p.  -08. 

»3  W.Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  10.  fub  fine.  R,  HoveJen,  pits  priory  p.  550. 

cefTion 
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A.D.97g,  cefllon  of  Canute  to  the  whole  kingdom^  on  the 
__^_1,  death  of  Edmund,  had  been  ftipulated  in  the  late 
convention  between  thefe  two  princes  *^,  To 
fecure  the  crown  which  he  had  thus  acquired, 
Canute  rewarded  fome  of  his  moft  powerful  fol- 
•  lowers,  who  had  contributed  moft  to  his  eleva- 
tion, with  the  richefl  governments.  Turkil],  a 
great  Danilh  chieftain,  v/as  made  duke  of  Eaft- 
Anglia  -,  Yric,  another  powerful  nobleman  of 
the  fame  nation,  was  made  duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  the  traitor  ^dric  was  connrmed  in 
the  government  of  Mercia^°,  To  prevent  any 
infurredion  of  the  Engiifh  in  favour  of  Edwi, 
the  full  brother  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  who 
was  fo  great  a  favourite  with  the  common  people 
that  he  was  called  the  Ceorls  king,  he  firft  pro- 
cured the  baniihment,  and  afterwards  the  murder 
of  that  prince  ^\  Canute  v/as  alfo  at  much  pains 
to  extinguifli  national  animofities,  and  bring 
about  a  thorough  reconciliation  between  his 
Danlfh  and  Englifli  fubjeds,  which  he  at  length 
accomplifhcd  ^'^, 
Performs  This  polltic  princc,  having,  by  thefe  and  the 

todouT^^^'  like  arts,    fecured   his   new-acquired  dominion, 
acts  of        proceeded   to  do  fom.e  verv  meritorious  a6ts  of 

jultice.  •      n  •  T  1  •  r     1       'i 

juvLic^,  In  the  time  of  the  late  troubles,  teverai 
of  the  ELnglifi:!  nobles  had  fhamiefully  betrayed 
the  caufc  of  their  king  and  country.  While 
Canute  needed  the  treafon  he  cherillied  the  trai- 

^9  R.  lioveden.    Annal.   pars  prior,   p.  250. 

30  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.     R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  p.  250. 

31  Id.  ibid.  3*  W.  Malmf.  1.  -."'c.  11. 

tors  5 
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tors;  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  in  the  A.D.978, 
peaceable  pofielTion  of  the  crown  of  England^  he  ^_  ^-  \^ 
banifhed  fonne,  and  put  others  of  them  to  death, 
under  various  pretences  ".  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  arch-traitor  Mdnc  met  with  the  hti 
which  he  had  fo  often  merited  :  for  that  fhame- 
kfs  villain  liaving  one  day  in  council  upbraided 
king  Canute  with  his  great  fervices,  particularly 
with  the  murder  of  the  late  king  Edmund,  which 
had  made  way  for  him  to  afcend  the  throne  of 
England,  the  ferocious  Dane  was  fo  enraged  at 
his  prefumption,  that  he  commanded  him  in- 
ftantly  to  be  put  to  death,  as  having  confeffed 
himfelf  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  '*.  About 
the  fame  time  he  divefted  his  two  dangerous  and 
powerful  fubjedts,  Turkill  duke  of  Eafl-Anglia, 
and  Iric  duke  of  Northumberland,  of  their  eftates 
and  honours,  and  fent  them  into  banifhment ;  by 
wliich  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  perfect  fubjedlion  to  his  authority  ^^  This 
enabled  him  to  fend  back  the  greateft  part  of  his 
Ileet  and  army  into  Denmark,  retaining  only  forty 
fliips  in  England  ^^\ 

Still  further  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  Eng-   King  Ca- 
lifli    fubje6ls,    and    prevent    their    making    any   "i"^''"  "^^^^^^^ 
attempts  in  favour  of  the  princes  of  their  ancient  Emma, 
royal   family,    Canute,    being    now  a   widower, 
made  propofals  of  marriage  to  the  queen-dowager 
Emma,  widow  of  the  late  king  Ethelrcd,  who 

"1  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  n.  •  3+  Id.  ibid. 

5)  Id.  ibid.  J6  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151. 
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"^•^•978,  refided,  with  her  two  fons  by  that  king,  Alfred 
t_  - ^  If  and  Edward,  in  the  court  of  her  brother  Richard 
duke  of  Nornnandy.      That   princefs,    dazzled 
with  the  luftre  of  a  crown  which  fhe  had  already 
worn,  accepted  of  thefe  propofals  -,   and  giving 
her  hand  to  the  great  enemy  of  her  family,  once 
more  afcended  the   throne  of  England,   A.  D. 
10 17  ^\     By  this  marriage  alfo,  the  artful  Dane 
difarmed   the   refentment  of  Richard   duke    of 
Normandy,  who  had  declared  himfelf  the  pro- 
testor of  the  two  young  princes  Alfred  and  Ed- 
ward, and  threatened  to  attempt  their  reftoration 
to  the  throne  of  their  anceftors. 
Canute's         By   all  thcfc  prudent  meafures,   Canute,  not 
Denmark,    unjuftly  Called  the  Gi'eaty  found  himfelf  To  firmly 
and  return  fe^t-^d  on  the  throne  of  England,  that  he  ven- 

into  i^ng-  o  -» 

land.  tured,  A.  D.  1019,  to  make  a  voyage  into  his 

native  kingdom  of  Denmark,  which  was  then  at 
war  with  Sweden,  and  carried  with  him  a  body 
of  Englifh  troops,  commanded  by  earl  Godwin. 
Thefe  .troops  foon  met  with  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  their  valour,  and  Ihewing 
their  attachment  to  their  new  fovereign.  Being 
.  flationed  nearell:  to  the  enemy's  camp,  they 
alTaulted  it  in  the  night,  and  gained  a  complete 
vi6lory,  without  the.  lead  afliftance  from  the 
Danes  ^^  This  brave  a6lion  greatly  endeared  the 
Englifh  in  general  to  the  king,  and  procured 
Godwin  the  highefl  marks  of  the  royal  favour. 


37  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151. 

33  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  11.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6, 
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and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatnefs  ^*.  A.  0.97?, 
Having  fpent  about  a  year  in  Denmark,  and  ■  — ^-^ 
finifhed  the  war  with  Sweden,  Canute  returned 
into  England  A.  D.  1020 ;  and  found  every 
thing  in  the  mod  profound  tranquillity,  which 
continued  feveral  years ;  and  which  he  fpent  in 
making  good  laws,  building  churches  and  monaf- 
teries,  and  in  other  popular  and  pious  works'^. 

Canute    made   a  profperous    expedition    into  Canute 
Norway,  A.  D.  1028,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  fhips,  and  Norway! 
got  poflcfllon  of  that  kingdom,  by  expelling  the 
good  king  Olaus,  who  had  loit  the  afFedlions  of 
his  fubjedls,  by  his    imprudent  zeal,   and  vain 
endeavours  to  reftrain  them  from  piracy*'. 

A   prince  who  was  fo  great  and   profperous.   Reproves 
the  fovereign  of  fo  many  kingdoms,  could  not  ofhiscour- 
v/ant  flatterers ;  and  fome  of  his  courtiers,  it  is  ^^^^^* 
faid,  carried  their  adulation  fo  far  as  to  declare 
in  his  prefence,  that  nothing  in  nature  dared  to 
difobey  his  commands.     To  confound  thefe  per- 
nicious fycophants,   he  ordered  his  chair  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beach  near  Southannpton,  one 
day   when   the  tide  was   coming  in,  and  fitting 
down  in  it,  commanded  the  waves,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  to   approacli  no   hearer.     But  the 
nfing  billows,  regardlcfs  of  his  commands,  ad- 
vanced with  their  ufual  rapidity,  and  obliged  his 
majefty  to  retire;  who  turning  to  his  flatterers, 

^  19  W.  Malmf.  1.  i.  c.  11.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
40  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  151.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  11. 
*'  Hcn.Hunr.  1.  6.  R.  J.  Dudoadan.  xoa8.  Chron.  Mail.  p.  155. 
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^'  Learn,"  laid  he,  ^^  from  this  example,  the 
'^  infignificancy  of  all  human  power;  and  that 
^'  the  word  of  God  alone  is  omnipotent'^''."  A 
truth  fufficiently  obvious,  but  not  much  in- 
culcated by  monarchs  in  the  circle  of  their  flat- 
terers. 

Though  CaiTute  v/as  a  wife  and  great  prince, 
he  was  not  fuperior  to  that  wretched  degrading 
fuperftition  which  reigned  in  that  age  of  dark- 
nefs  in  which  he  lived.  Influenced  chiefly  by 
this,  he  made  a  journey  to  RomiC,  A.  D.  1031, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  train  of 
his  nobility,  and  lavifhed  greater  fums  of  money 
upon  the  churches  and  clergy  in  that  city  than 
any  prince  had  ever  done.  In  return  for  this 
pious  liberality,  he  obtained  fome  additional  pri- 
vileges to  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome^ — a  fmall 
abatement  in  the  price  of  the  palls  of  the  Eng~ 
lifh  archbifhops, — and,  what  he  valued  more 
than  all  the  reft,  a  plenary  pardon  of  all  his  fins, 
and  the  fpecial  friendfliip  of  St.  Peter  *^ 

The  kings  of  Scotland  had  conftantly  refufed 
to  pay  the  ignominious  tax  called  Danegelt  for 
the  province  of  Cumberland,  which  they  had 
received  from  the  crown  of  England.  Canute, 
determined  no  longer  to  admit  of  this  refufal, 
after  his  return  from  Rome,  raifed  an  army,  and 
marched  into  the  north,  A.  D.  1031,  in  order 
to  compel  Malcolm  king  of  Scots  to  pay  that 


4*  Hlgden.  p.- £-6.     Anglia  Sacja,  vol.  i.  p.  132, 
•4.-  ikn,  H\mt.  I.  6.     W.  Malmf.  K  2.  c.  11. 
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tax,  or  to  deprive  11111:1  of  that  province.     But  A.D.978, 

1  -r     1        •    1  1   1  in        1  ^*^  1066. 

this  quarrel  was  compromiled  without  bloodllied,   v  _ ^-  _j 
by  Malcolm's  refigning  Cumberland  to  Duncan, 
his  grandfon   and  heir,  who  agreed  to  pay  the 
demanded  tribute*'^. 

From  this  time  Canute  and  all  his  kingdoms  Death  of 
enjoyed    a  profound  peace    to  the   time  of  his  ^^2 


and  ac- 


death,  which  happened  at  ShaftHoury  November  '^effio"  of 
12,  A.  D.  1035 ''^  He  left  two  fons,  named 
Sivein  and  Harold,  the  former  by  a  concubine, 
and  the  latter  by  hi-s  firft  wife;  and  one  fon, 
named  Hardicanitte,  by  queen  Emma.  This 
lad  prince  fhould  have  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
of  England,  if  the  marriage-fettlement  of  his 
royal  parents  had  been  obferved  ^  but  being  at 
a  diftance  in  Denmark  (as  Swein  was  in  Nor- 
way) at  his  father's  death,  and  Harold  being 
then  in  England,  he  {lepped  into  the  vacant 
riirone,  and  feized  his  father's  treafures  *'''.  He 
was  fupported  in  thi^  attempt  chiefly  by  the 
Danes  in  the  north,  and  the  citizens  of  London  ^ 
while  the  Englilh  in  general,  with  earl  Godwin 
at  their  head,  declared  for  Hardicaniite,  the  fon 
of  l^rima;  and  the  nation  was  threatened  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a  partition  of  the  kingdom 
between  the  two  brothers;  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Harold  fhould  keep  porfefTion  of 
London,  and  all   the    country    to   the   north   of" 

4+  Foi  Jun,  1.  4.  c.  41.  4J  Chion.  Saxon,  p.  154, 

•^^  iliii.  Hunt.  1/6.     R.  Hovcdcn.  Anna!,  pus  prior. 
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A.D.978,   the  Thames,  and  that  all  to  the  Ibuth  of  that 

to  1066, 

^_  -^-^  river  (hould  be  ceded  to  Hardicanutc ;  whofe 
fhare,  till  his  arrival,  fhould  be  governed  by  his 
mother  queen  Emma,  who  fixed  her  refidence  at 
Winchefter"^^.  This  princefs,  finding  herfelf  fo 
agreeably  feated,  and  pofTefTed  of  fo  much  power, 
invited  Alfred  and  Edward,  her  two  fons  by 
king  Ethelred,  to  come  to  her  in  England ;  and 
thefe  princes  having  lately  loft  their  uncle  and 
patron  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  at  whofe 
court  they  had  long  refided,  joyfully  accepted  of 
this  invitation,  and  came  over  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  This  journey  proved  fatal  to  Alfred, 
the  eldeft  and  moft  a6tive  of  thefe  princes.  For 
Harold,  fufpe(5Ling  that  Alfred  defigned  to  affert 
liis  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  earneftly 
wiflied  to  have  him  deftroyedj  and  in  order  to 
accomplifh  this,  by  the  advice  of  earl  Godwin 
(whom  he  had  fecretly  gained  to  his  intereft),  he 
invited  him,  with  great  appearance  of  cordia- 
lity, to  his  court.  As  the  unhappy  unfufpedling 
prince  was  on  his  way  thither,  he  was  inter- 
cepted and  taken  prifoner  near  Gilford,  by  earl 
Godwin  and  his  followers,  who  put  the  greateft 
part  of  his  attendants  to  death,  with  every  cir- 
curTiftance  of  cruelty  *^.  The  prince  was  car- 
ried firft  to  Gillingham,  where  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  monaftery  of 
Ely,  where  he  died*^     As  foon  as  queen  Emma 

^1  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  154..     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 

48  R.  Hoveden.  Anna].     Alured.  Beverl.  1.  S.  p.  5S. 

4^9  Id.  ibid.    Lelaiid.  Colle6lan.  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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and  Drince  Edward  received  intelliffcnce  of  the  A.D.pjg, 

«*i»v*      ^  '-'to    1066. 

deplorable  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,  they  y,^^^,^^ 
fled  out  of  England  ;  the  former  to  the  court  of 
Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  latter  into 
Nornxindy;  and  Harold  took  pofTefTion  of  the 
whole  kingdonn  A.  D.  1037.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion very  long;  for  he  died  April  14,  A,  D. 
1039'°.  This  prince  was  remarkable  for  his 
great  agility,  and  fwiftnefs  in  walking  and  run- 
ning; which  procured  him  the  furname  o(  Hau^ 
foot,  by  which  he  is  known  in  hiftory. 

Hardicanute  king  of  Denmark  happened  to  Accefllon 
be  in  Flanders  on  a  vifit  to  his  mother  queen  camue. 
Emma,  when  he  received  the  news  of  Harold's 
death,  and  an  invitation  from  the  nobility  of 
England  to  come  and  take  poflefTion  of  that 
kingdom^*.  He  joyfully  complied  with  this  in- 
vitation ;  and  arriving  at  Sandwich  a  few  days 
before  Midfummer,  in  a  fleet  of  forty  fliips,  was 
received  with  the  loudefl  acclamations  by  people 
of  all  ranks  ^*.  This  joy  was  not  of  long  duration  : 
for  the  Englifh  foon  found  that  their  new  king 
was  a  ferocious  and  arbitrary  prince,  who  made 
his  own  violent  paflions,  and  not  the  laws  of 
reafon  or  of  his  country,  the  rule  of  his  ad- 
miniftration.  His  rage  againft  his  predecefllbr 
Harold  was  fo  implacable,  that  he  commanded 
his  body  to  be  taken  out  of  the  grave,  firfl:  be- 

50  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  155.  5«  R.  Hoveden.  Annal. 

s»  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  156. 
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A.D.97S,  headed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Thames;  and 
t :  .^— !■■  the  great  earl  Godwin,  if  we  may  believe  fome 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  was  fo  mcan-fpirited 
as  to  alTift  the  common  hangman  in  executing 
thefe  commands  ".  This  mighty  earl,  v^hp  was' 
unqueftionably  the  greateft  and  mod  powerful 
fubjed  that  ever  England  beheld,  befides  thefe 
humbling  compliances  with  the  tyrant's  will, 
was  obliged  to  employ  the  intercefTion  of  all 
his  friends,  and  the  mod  valuable  bribes,  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  part  he  had 
a6led  under  the  former  reign  ;  particularly  in  the 
.  affair  of  prince  Alfred's  murder.  One  of  thefe 
bribes  difcovers  Godwin's  ingenuity,  as  well  as 
his  great  wealth.  It  was  a  galley  of  admirable 
worl^manfhip,  and  beautifully  gilded,  with  a 
crew  of  eighty  of  the  handfomefr  young  men, 
magnificently  dreffed,  each  of  them  having  on 
each  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold,  weighing  fixteen 
ounces ;  while  all  their  fwords,  lances,  battle- 
axes,  helmets,  and  fliields,  glittered  with  gold 
and  fllver^^ 
X)eitruc-  Hardicanute  forfeited  his  popularity  foon  after 

Worcefter,  ^'^^  accefTion,  by  impofing  a  heavy  tax  for  the 
anddeath     payment  of  his   Danifli  fleet  and   army;  which 

of  Hardi-     ;•' 

Canute.  became  ilill  more  odious  by  the  rigorous  man- 
ner in  which  ic  was  colledled,  and  a  grievous 
famine  which  raged  at  the  fame  time".  The 
people  of  Worcefter   having  killed  two  of  the 

5?  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.  pars  prior,  p.  251,  54  Id.  ibid, 

55  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  15$. 
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colledors  of  this   tax,   in  a  poDular  tumult,  this   A.D.978, 

tyrant  wa§  10   enraged,  that  he  gave   orders  to   v ^-  _^ 

the,  earls  |-.eofric,  Seward,  and  Godwin,  to  de- 
ftroy  that  city,  and. exterminate  the  inhabitants. 
The  firft  part  of  thefe  orders  was  executed  ; 
but  the  people  having  got  fome  previous,  notice, 
made  their  efcape  into  an  ifland;iathe  Severn, 
from  whence  they  afterwards  returned,  and  re- 
built their  city  ^V  Prince  Edward,  the  only- 
furviving  fon  of  king  Ethelred  and  queen  Em- 
ma, arrived  in  England  from  Normandy,  A.  D. 
1040,  and  was  kindly  received  by  his  uterine 
brother  Hardican-ute '%  Though  this  king  was 
naturally  robuft  and  hardy,  as  his  name  im* 
poT.ts,,.,he  abandoned  himfelf  to  fuch  excelTes  in 
eating,  and  drinking,  as  impaired  his  health,  and 
haftened  his  death,  which  happened  at  Lam- 
beth, June  8,  A.D..1041,  when  he  was  icarou- 
fing  at  the  wedding^qf  a  Danifh  flobleman^^ 

The   violences  of   Harold    and   Hardrcanute  AccefTion 
had .  rendered   the  Danifh 'government  fo:  difa-   the  Con- 
greeable  to   the  Englidi,  that  they   were  tranf-  ^^^''^• 
ported,  with  joy  at  the  fudden  death  of  this  lad 
prince,  and  unanimoufly  determined  to  reftore, 
the  line  of  their  own  ancient  princes.     Edward, 
furnamed   the   Exile^  the   ii,)Vi   of  king  Edmund 
Ironftde,  was   the -undoubted  heir  of  that  line; 
but  having  refided  from  his  infancy  in  the  court 
of  Hungary,  he  was  at  fo. great  a  diftance,  and 


5:6  R.  Hoveden.  Annal.     Simon  Dunelm.  p.  181. 

^7  Chron.  Saxon.  5«  14.  ibid.     Hoveden.  AnnaL 
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A.D.978,   fo  little  known  in  Eno-land,  that  he  was  hardly 

to  1066.  ,  ,  f.  ,?  _  ,        ,,  ^ 

j.,...^^^...^  ever  thought  ot  on  this  occaiion ;  and  all  men 
turned  their  eyes  on  Edward,  the  fon  of  king 
Ethelred  and  queen  Emma,  who  w^s  then  in 
the  kingdom.  This  prince,  naturally  timid  arid 
unambitious,  dreading  a  violent  oppofition  from 
the  Danes,  was  ftruck  with  terror,  and  medi- 
tated an  efcape  into  Normandy;  when  the  great 
carl  Godwin  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  engaged  to 
raife  him  to  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he 
married  his  daughter,  and  proteded  him  and 
his  family  in  the  pofieirion  of  all  their  eftates  and 
honours  ^^.  Edward  having  agreed  to-thefe  con- 
ditions, was  acknowledged  as  king  in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  flares  at  Gillingham,  chiefly- 
through  the  great  eloquence,  power,  and  interefl: 
of  earl  Godwin  ^°.  The  kingdom  was  fo  much 
affli(5led  at  this  time  by-  a  ^reat  famine,  and 
mortality  both  of  men  and.  cattle,  that  the 
king's  coronation  was  delayed  till  the  year  after, 
when  it  was  performed  at  Winchefter  on  Eafter- 
day,  by  Eadfig  archbifhop  of  Canterbury**. 

Kokeday.  The  Englifh,  in  their  firfl  tranfports  of  J07. 
at  feeing  a  prince  of  their  ancient  royal  family 
on  the  throne,  were  guilty  of  fome  outrages 
againft  the  Danes,  which  obliged  fome  of  them 
to  abandon  the  country;  but  as  the  bulk  of 
that  nation  quietly  fubmitted  to  a  revolution 
which  they  could  not  prevent,  it  was  attended 

y9  W.  Malmf,  1.  a.  c.  13.  60  Jd.  ibid. 

♦'  Id.  ibid, 
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with  very  little  bloodfhed ***.    The  remembrance  A.D.9r8» 

^     ,  .  1       •  1  r  1    •        T-  to  1066. 

of  this  revolution  was  long  prelerved  in  iing-  »_  -^-,__f 
land,  by  an  anniverfary  feftival  called  Hokeday^ 
on  which  the  common  people  aflembled  in  great 
crowjds,  and  adled  a  reprefentation  of  the  infults 
and  indignities  which  the  Danes  fufFered  on  this 
occafion  ^^. 

Edward,  at  his  acce/Tion,  finding  the  crown  Edwari 
much  impoveriftied  by  the  profufe  grants  of  the  thecrowxu 
late  kings,  made  a  general  revocation  of  thefe 
grants;  by  which  he  obtained  a  great  acceflion 
both  of  wealth  and  power  ^\  This  was  indeed 
a  fevere  blow  to  many  families ;  but  as  it  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  Danes,  they  met  with  little 
pity,  and  no  redrefs.  He  alfo  filled  his  coffer^, 
and  increafed  his  revenues,  by  feizing  the  trea- 
fures,  and  confifcating  the  eftates,  of  his  mother 
queen  Emma,  who,  he  pretended,  had  treated 
him  very  unkindly  in  his  adverflty^^  Thefe 
methods  of  enriching  the  crown,  however  ex- 
ceptionable in  themfclves,  became  popular,  by 
enabling  Edward  to  take  off  the  odious  and  ig- 
nominious tax  called  Danegelt,  under  which  the 
Englifh  had  groaned  fo  long. 

Edward  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  earl  God-  Edward's 
win,  by  marrying  his  daughter  Edgitha,  A.  D.  '"^"'^ge* 
1043  "•     Stit  though  this  lady  was  one  of  the 

6»  W.  Malmf.  1. 1,  c.  13.  6)  Spelman.  GloflT.  p.  29^, 

64  Leges  Edward.  Confeff.  c.  16. 

65  Anglla  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  136.     W.  Mj^mf.  I.  z.  c.  13. 
•*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  157. 
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A..D.9785  moft^^miable  and  accompliflied  of  her  fex  both- 
u\  mind  and  perfon,  it  was  an  unhappy  and  un-t 
fKukful  pjarriage^;  owing,  if  we  may  believe  our 
monkiili  [hiftorians,  to  avow  .  of  ;chaftit.y  which- 
^}e  kfing  fiadjma,c,ije  ;  for  which  'he  is  highly  com- 
iprjended  '  by  thofe  •  writers,  cfte.emcd . a  faint,  and 
{urn3.va^d  the  Cc]7fejror'^'\  : 

Nor^Tian^  .^  ^^  ,Jt;.,"\jva3  f  in  Jome'U'eljJpefls  a  misfortune,  -  and  the 
^'y^E?!- '""  occauon  of^no^  litck  trouble  both  to  -Edward 
'^^^^*  and -his  fujbje6ls.,>  thafhe  had  been  educated,  and 

l^ad  fpent  his-^^outhful  ye^rs  abroad,  in  the  court- 
of  Normandv,    where  he  had   contraded  many 
friendfhips,  and  received  many  favours.     It  was 
Qatural.  for  the  companions  of  his  youth  to  come 
over,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  o^altation  to 
the  throae.of  England^  in  hopes  of  fharing  with 
him  in  his^profperityy,  as  they  had' alTi (led  him  in 
his  adveruty.  >^  iQ.thefe  expectations  they  were 
not.  miftaken:    the   grateful    monarch   received^ 
them   kindly,    loaded  them  with  favours,    and 
advanced  fome  of  them  to  the  moil  honourable- 
ftations  both  in  church  :ind  ftate.      The  court 
or'England  in  a,  little  time  was  crowded  with. 
Normans;  who,  bafking  in  the  funfhire  of  royaL 
favour,  did  not  behave  with  that  modefty  and 
felf-denial  which  prudence  would  have  dilated. 
In  particular,  one  Robert.,  a  Norman  mpnk,  ^a| 
man  of  learning  and  abilities,  became  the  de- 
clared favourite  of  Edward,  and  was  raifed  by 

^7  Ingulf.  Hid.     W.  Malmf.  I.  z.  c.  13.     Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  241.  .         ' 
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him  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chief  di- 
re6tion  of  all  affairs ^^  It  is  eafy  to  iinagine, 
that  this  ftare  of  things  was  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  Englifh  nobles  in  general.  But  earl  God- 
win, who  thought  himfelf  intitled  to'  the  firft 
place  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  fove- 
reign  and  fon-in-law,  was  enraged  beyond  mea- 
fure  at  the  archbifhop  and  other  foreign  fa- 
vourites. 

An  incident  happened  A.  D.  1050,  which  EarlGcd- 
blew  up  thefe  fecret  difcontents  into  an  open  his  fon? 
flame.  Euftace  earl  of  Bologne,  who  had  mar-  baniftucU 
ried  Goda,  king  Edv/ard's  fider^  paid  a  vifit  to 
his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  England ,  and 
having  finifhed  his  bufinefs,  fetout  on  his  return 
home  in  September  this  year  ^^.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Dover,  a  quarrel  arofe  -between  the 
townfmen  and  his  retinue,^ about  their  lodgings, 
in  which  twenty  of  the  townfmen-  and  nineteen 
of  the  earl's  people  were  killed,  and'  many 
wounded  on  both  fides.  Euftace,  having  made 
his  efcape,  with  a  few  followers,  haftened.back 
to  court,  and  gave  the  king  a  very  unfair' re- 
prefentation  of  what  had  happened,  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  the  people  of  Dover,  and  de- 
manding fatisfadion '°.  Edward,  be-lkving  this 
reprefentation,  was  greatly  incerifed  at  the  peo- 
ple of  Dover,  and  in  a  fit  of  pafTion  com- 
manded earl  Godwin  to  raife  an  army,  and  in- 

C3  Ingulf.  Hift.     Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  ^^9  \V.  Malmf.  1.  -.  c.  i  j, 

'°  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  iG-j^, 
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A.D.97?,  fli(a  exemplary  vengeance  on  that  town^'.  The 
earl,  unwilling  to  be  the  deftroyer  of  thofe 
whonn  it  was  his  duty  to  proted,  declined  exe- 
cuting this  rigorous  and  unjuft  command ;  and 
propofed  that  the  people  of  Dover  fhould  be 
heard  before  they  were  punifhed.  This  refufal 
threw  the  king  into  a  more  violent  pafTion ; 
which  Godwin  difregarded,  and  retired  from 
court,  to  profecute  another  bufinefs,  which  he 
imagined  was  of  more  importance^*.  The 
Welfh,  about  this  time,  had  made  incurfions 
into  Herefordiliire  (of  which  Swain,  earl  God- 
win's eldeft  fon,  was  governor),  and  built  a  fort 
in  it,  from  which  they  plundered  the  country. 
Godwin  and  his  fens  raifed  an  army  to  expel 
thefe  invaders,  and  deftroy  their  fort.  The  king 
in  the  mean  time  held  a  great  council  of  the 
nobility  at  Glocefter ;  where  he  was  attended  by 
the  earls  Seward,  Leofric,  and  the  other  northern 
chieftains,  with  their  numerous  followers;  and 
having  been  perfuaded  by  the  Welfh  and  his 
foreign  favourites,  that  the  army  raifed  by  God- 
win and  his  fons  was  defigned  to  ad  againft 
himfelf,  he  laboured  earneftly  to  prevail  upon 
the  nobility  to  afTift  him  with  their  forces  in  de- 
ftroying  the  Godwin  family.  Earl  Godwin  and 
his  fons  being  informed  of  thefe  hoftile  inten- 
tions of  the  king,  determined,  though  with  re- 
ludlance,  to  (land  upon  their  defence,  and  repel 

7«  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  163. 
7*  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  I3« 
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force  by  force,  if  they   were  attacked ''.     The  A.D.97S, 

^  ■'  to  io66. 

Engliih  nobility  about  the  king  advifed  him 
not  to  pufli  matters  to  extremity,  but  to  call 
another  great  council  to  meet  at  London  in  Sep- 
tember to  determine  all  thefe  differences  ^\  All 
the  nobility  of  the  fouth  and  north  of  England 
attended  this  council,  with  their  followers,  which 
made  a  great  army.  Earl  Godwin  and  his  fon> 
being  fummoned  to  appear  before  this  alTembly^ 
to  anfwer  for  their  late  condu6l,  demanded  hof- 
tages  to  be  given  them  for  the  fafety  of  their 
perfons  ;  which  were  denied.  The  council  then 
proceeded  to  judge  them  in  their  abfence,  out- 
lawed Swain,  the  elded  fon  of  Godwin,  and 
condemned  that  earl  and  his  other  fons  to  fur- 
render  themfeives,  or  depart  the  kingdom  in 
five  days.  Thefe  unfortunate  noblemen  chofe 
rather  to  abandon  their  country,  than  trufl  their 
perfons  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Godwin^ 
with  his  three  fons,  Swain,  Gurth,  and  Tofli, 
took  Ihelter  in  the  court  of  Baldwin  earl  of 
Flanders,  whofe  daughter  Tofti  had  married ; 
and  Harold  and  Leofwin,  his  tv/o  other  fons^ 
retired  into  Ireland '^  Even  the  fair  and  in- 
nocent Edgitha,  though  partner  of  the  throne 
and  bed  of  Edward,  was  involved  in  the  ruin 
of  her  family,  being  ilrippcd  of  every  thing  by 
her  ungenerous  hufband,  and  thruft  into  a  mo- 
naftery  ^'^.     All  th^  immenfe  poiTefTions  of  God- 

73  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  74  Id.  ibid. 

75  Cluon.  Saxon,  p.  16^.  7^  W.  Malmf. 
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A.Dv9-s,  -^]n   an(^  }^js  fons  were  conFifcated,  their  places 

« ^. of  power  and  truft  bellowed  upon  others,  chiefly 

on  the  Norman  favourites ;  and  the  greatnefs  of 
this  niii^hry  family,  fo  late  the  envy  of  their 
fcliow-fubiects,  and  terror  of  their  fovereign, 
feemed    to    be    quite    fubverted,    and    laid    in 


ruins •^ 


Willr.m  Soon    at:er    the    banrflimenc   of  earl   Godwin 

duke  ot  - 

Non-nar.dv    and   his    lons,    when    the   >.  orman    mrerett   was 


viirts  Eng- 
land. 


triumphant  at  t!ie  court  of  England,  William 
duke  of  Normandy  paid  a  vifir  to  his  coufin 
ting  Edward;  from  whom  he  received  the  mod 
honourable  enrertainmen:,  and  many  rich  pre- 
fenrs,  in  return  for  the  generous  protedlion  .and 
fupport  w-hich  the  dulse's  family  had  given  him 
.  in  his  adverfity.  It  was  in  this  vifit  that  Robert 
the  Norman,  archbiinop  cf  Canterbury,  is  faid 
to  have  given  William  the  urfi  hint  of  Edward's 
intention  of  mailing  him  his  fucceffor;  an  in- 
tention which  was  probably  fuggefted  by  that 
prelate  '^ 
The  God-  ThouG;h  carl  Godwin  and  his  fons  had  been 
rlilorej!''^  obliged  to  yield  to  the  rorrenr,  and  forfake  their 
country,  they  were  men  of  too  much  fpirit  to 
fit  down  quietly,  without  attempting  to  reveno;e 
the  injuries,  and  repair  the  lofies  which  they  had 
fuftered.  They  had  dill  many  friends  and  much 
treafure,  v/ith  which  they  foon  procured  a  fleet 
in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  put  to  fea  in  the 
beginning   cf  fumim^er  A.  D.  1052,  in   order  to 

7"   Chron.  Saxon,  p.  164.  7^  Wau  Hill.  con.  p.  44S. 
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invade  Enaland.     As  Edward  had  expedlcd  this,   A.D.jjJJ* 

c*  _  ...  to  loCC. 

he  had  provided  a  fuperior  fleet,  with  which  he 
prevented  their  landing  in  England,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  put  back  to  Flanders.  The  royal 
fleet  then  returned  to  Sandwich ;  and  the  two 
Norman  earls,  Ralph  and  Oddo,  who  com- 
manded it,  imagining  that  no  further  attempts 
would  be  made  that  year,  laid  up  their  fliips 
and  difmifTcd  their  Tailors.  As  foon  as  Godwin 
received  intelligence  of  this,  he  put  to  Tea;  and 
being  joined  near  the  ille  of- Wight  by  his  fon 
Harold,  with  a  fleet  of  nine  fhips  from  Ireland, 
they  entered  all  the  harbours  on  the  coafl:,  raifed 
heavy  contributions,  and  prefTed  all  the  fliips 
and  failors  into  their  fervice.  By  thefe  means, 
having  coUefted  a  great  fleet  and  army,  they 
entered  the  river  Thames,  and  boldly  approached 
London,  where  the  king  lay  with  his  army.  Ed- 
ward, indigated  by  his  Norman  confidents,  for 
Ibme  time  fl:ood  firm,  and  feemed  determined  to 
pifl<.  a  battle ;  but  the  Englifh  nobility  interpo- 
fing,  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot,  which  foon 
terminated  iri  a  peace,  on  thefe  conditions  :— 
That  earl  Godwin,  his  fons,  .and  followers, 
fnould  be  refl:ored  to  all  their  cfl.ates  and  ho- 
nours, and  fliould  give  hon:ages  to  the  king  for 
their  future  loyalty ; — and  that  the  Norman  fa- 
vourites, who  had  been  the  occafion  of  all  thefe 
troubles,  fhould  leave  the  kingdom.  This  peace 
was  confirmed  the  day  af:cr  in  a  great  council 
held  at  London  i  in  which  earl  Godwin  and  his 
fons  were  declared  innocent  of  the  crimes  witii 
Vol.  IIL  L  which 
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A.D.97S,  which  they  had  been  charo;ed,  and  publicly  re- 
to  1066.  .      J    •  ,       1  •      >      r  A        ,       V 

^_  -^-,_j    ceived   into   the   kings   iavour.     At   the  lame 

tinne  qiieen  Edgitha  was  reftored  to  her  liberty 
and  former  rank^^.  The  obnoxious  Normans 
made  their  efcape  with  great  fecrecy  atld  preci- 
pitation, for  fear  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
populace. 
tail  God-  The  gre^t  earl  Godwin  did  not  long  furvive 
death.  ^^  ^^"'joy  ^^^^  happy  change  ih  the  circumftances 
of  his  affairs  and  family.  He  died  fuddenly 
April  15,  A.  D.  IG'5;35  as  he  was  fitting  at  table 
ivith  the  king ;  and.  was  fucceeded  in  his  ho- 
nours and  great  offices  by  his  eldeft  furviving 
fori  Harold ;  befides  whom^  he  left,  by  his  only 
wife  the  lady  Githa,  daughter  of  Canute  the 
Greatj  four  other  fons,  all  polTefTed  of  many 
ellates  and  dignities  ^°. 
Ambition         Harold,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Godwin  fa- 

of  Harold.         .,  ;^.,.^,.  , 

mily,  was  not  inlenor  to  his  rather  in  power  and 
wealth,  and  fuperior  to  him  in  virtue  and  abi- 
lities. Beholding  the  throne  filled  by  a  child- 
lefs  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  without  any 
one  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  pretenfions  to 
fucceed  him,  the  true  heir  at  a  great  diftanc^, 
and  almoil  quite  forgotten,  he  foon  began  to  cad 
ambitious  eyes  on  the  crov/n ;  and  to  fecure  the 
fucceffion  to  it  became  the  great  objed  of  all 
his  defigns.  and  a6lions  ^*.     He  paid  great  coOft 

79   Chron.  Saxon,  p.  165 — 168.     R.  Iloveden.  Annal.     Higdcn',- 
p.  Z79.     Alured.  Beverlien.  I.  8. 

^o  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  168.  See  Biographla  Britvimiica,  art.  Godw»n-f 
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to  Edward,  in  hopes  of  engaging  him  to  appoint  ^'^'H^' 
him  his  fuccefTori  he  laboured  earneftly  to  add  ■  -,-^!j 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  incf-eafe  his 
treafures,  fometiriics  by  means  not  very  honour- 
able**. He  gained  great  credit  foon  after  his 
father's  death  by  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into 
Wales  ^^.  Some  events  hap;pened  hot  long  after, 
which  feemed  to  favour  the  views  and  encourage 
the  hopes  of  Harold.  Seward  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Leofric  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were 
the  moil  powerful  noblemen  in  England,  and 
might  have  formed  a  dangerous  oppofition  to  hi^ 
elevation  to  the  throne,  vv^ere  both  removed  by 
death  A.  E).  1055,  and  Harold  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  brother 
Tofti,  and  that  of  Eaft-Anglia  for  himfelf;  b^ 
which  means  about  tvvo  thirds  of  all  England 
came  under  the  dominion  of  his  family  ^\ 

Though  Edward  was  not  ignorant  of  the  am-   FHnceEd- 
bitioiis  views  of  Hai-old,   arid    did    not  favour  fromHunr 
them ;  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  take   any  ef- .  |^'"y/"^o 
fedlual  meafures  for  their  difappointment.  Some-   and  dies 
times  he  inclined  to  nominate  William  duke  of    °°"^^^^* 
Normandy  his  fucceflbr,  as  one  who  would  be 
mod  able  to  difpute   the  throne  with  Harold. 
At  other  times  he  was  difpofed  to  recall  his  ne- 
phew prince  Edward,  fori  of  king  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  whofe  title    was   unqueftionable,  in   hopes 
that  the  Eriglifh  would  Unite  in  fupporting  the 

«-  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6.  ^>  Simon  Dunclm. 
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A.D.978,   }jj^g   Qf  their  ancient  kinofs.      After   much  ba- 

to  1066.  .  J       1   •       1     n 

v,.^.^,---.^^  lancing,  he  embraced  this  latt  mealure  as  moft 
jiift  and  honourable,  and  difpatched  Aldred 
bifliop  of  Worcefter  to  the  court  of  Hungary^ 
to  condu'51  Edward  and  his  family  into  England. 
That  unfortunate  prince  arrived  in  his  native 
country  A.  D.  1057,  after  he  had  lived  about 
forty  years  in  exile,  and  died  v/ithin  lefs  than  a 
month  after  his  arrival ;  leaving  an  infant  fon, 
named  Edgar  AtheUng\  and  two  daughters^ 
Margaret,  afterv^ards  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
Chriftina,  who  became  a. nun  ^^  The  hopes  of 
Harold,  which  had  been  a  little  damped  by  the 
arrival  of  prince  Edward,  Vv-ere  revived  again  by 
his  deathj  and  the  tender  age  and  unpromifing 
genius  of  his  fon. 

Voyage  of  There  v/as  one  obfbacle  in  Harold's  way  to 
roldinto  the  throne  which  it  feemed  difFicuk  to  remove, 
^.onnan-  UJnoth,  one  of  his  brothers,  and  a  nephew- 
named  Haquiny  had  been  given  to  Edward  as 
hoftages  at  the  late  pacification,  who  had  itnt 
them  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  where 
they  were  ftill  detained  ^^.  Flarold  often  impor- 
tuned the  king  for  the  releafe  of  thefe  precious 
pledges;  and  at  lad  obtained  a  com^mifnon,  ac-^ 
cording  to  feme  of  our  hidorians,  to  make  a 
voyage  into  Norm.andy  to  procure  their  free-* 
domi  though  other  hiftorians  afilgn  other  reafons 

s^-  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  169.     W.  Malmf.  1.  i,  c.  13, 
^5  Id* ibid. 
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for  this  voyaee  ^^  However  this  may  be,  he  A. 0.978, 
fet  out  with  a  numerous  and  Ipienaid  retinue; 
and  after  meeting  with  fome  dirafiers,  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Normandy.  William  v/as  not 
ignorant  of  the  mighty  power  of  Harold,  and 
ftrongly  fufpected  his  ambitious  views  ;  and  was 
tlierefore  in  fome  doubt  whether  he  fhould  de- 
flroy  him  as  a  rival,  or  gain  him  for  a  friend. 
Embracing  this  laft  couafei,  he  entertained  him 
in  the  moil  friendly  maiiner,  made  him  many 
valuable  prefents,  and  ftill  greater  promifes,  if 
he  would  adifthim  in  mounting  the  throne  of 
England  on  the  demife  of  Edward.  Harold, 
fee-in g  him.falf  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  pro- 
mifed  every  thing  that  was  defired,  and  even 
confirmed  his  promifes  v^ith  the  moft  folemn 
oaths.  William,  to  attach  him  ftill  more  firmly 
to  his  interefts,  engaged,  to  load  him  with  ad- 
ditional honours,  and  to  give  him  his  own 
daughter*  in  marriage.  At  his  departure,  he 
gave  him  up  the  youngeil  of  the  hoftages,  and 
promifed  tQ  fend  the  other  ^^  This  is  the  molt 
plaufible  account  of  this  ftrange  affair;  but  ic 
mud  be  confeffed,  tliat  it  is  far  from  being  la- 
tisfaclory;  and  there  feems  to  be  fome  fecret  in 
tliis  tranfacftion,  which  pone  of  our  hillorians 
have  penetrated.  One  thing,  hov/ever,  is  cer- 
tain, that  Harold  was  no  fooner  out  of  Wil- 
liam's reach,  than  he  totally  difregarded  all  his 

*^7  W.  Malmf.  1.  a.  c.  13.     Hoveclcn.   Anna}.     Bi'ompt.  p.  94.;. 
Ulgdcn,  1.  6.     Ilcn.  Hunt.  I.  6. 
^i  la.  ibiJ. 
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A.D.  97?,   promifes  and   oaths,    and    proceeded   with   re- 

to  ic66.        ,       ,  ,  ■  ,  ,  c  1  .  ^        ■    „ 

\ ^--,__.   doubled  ardour  to  lecure  his  own  luccefiion  to 

the  throne  of  England. 
Expedl-  Xhe  WelOn   having  renewed  their  incurfions 

tion  or  eaii      ^        t-n  r  j  i      •  •  *-  • 

Haroidin-  A.  D.  io64j  Under  their  enterpriiing  prince 
tp  Wales.  Griffith,  Harold,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
ther  Toixi,  earl  of  Northumberland,  invaded 
Wales  both  by  fea  and  land.  This  invafion  was 
planned  with  fo  much  prudence,  and  profecuted 
\vith  io  much  vigour,  that  the  Welfh,  to  pre- 
ferve  them.felves  from  that  deftru6lion  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  feized  their  ov/n  prince, 
who  had  been  the  occafion  of  the  war,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  fent  it  to  Harold,  with  an  offer 
to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  any  perfon  h^ 
fhould  think  proper  to  appoint  ^^.  By  this  ac- 
tion, fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  his 
country,  Harold's  reputation  and  popularity 
were  very  much  increafed. 
Earl  Tom  Though  Tofti,  earl  of  Northumberland,  had 
exp.  .e  .  ^Qj^g.  good  fervice  in  the  late  expedition  into 
Wales,  and  on  fome  other  occafions,  he  was  a 
man  of  violent  pafiions,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
many  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppreiTion  in  his  go- 
vernment ^  and  the  Northumbrians,  finding  no 
end  or  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion  againd  him,  killed  about  two 
hundred  of  his  retainers,  the  inflruments  of  his 
opprefiions,  feized  his  treafures,  and  drove  him, 
out  of  their  country  A.  D.  1064.     The  expelled 

3f  Chro.n.  Saxon,  p.  170.  W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  13.  Ken,  Hunt.  I.  6» 
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earl  haftened  to  the  kin^,  and  made  loud  com-   A.D.97S, 

plai[its    of  the    injury    which   he  had   received;    < .y- ; 

and  Edward,  too  hailily  believing  thejufticeof 
thefe  complaints,  commanded  Harold  to  raife 
an  army,  reftore  his  brother  to  his  government, 
and  punifh  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  chofen 
Morcar,  the  fon  of  Alfgar  duke  of  Mercia,  for 
their  earl.  V\^hen  Harold  approached  the  borders 
of  Northunfiberland  wich  his  army,  he  was  met 
by  a  deputation  from  the  infurgents,  who  gave 
him  a  detail  of  the  many  cruelties  and  oppref- 
fions  of  vv'hich  their  late  earl  had  been  guilty; 
and  reprefented,  in  a  firm  tone,  that  though 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  legal  government, 
they  were  determined  to  die  with  their  fwords  in 
their  hands,  rather  than  fulFer  his  reuoration. 
Harold,  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  their  repre- 
fentations,  abandoned  his  brother's  caufe,  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  pardon  the  Northum- 
brians, and  confirm  Morcar  in  the  earldom. 
Tofti,  defpairing  of  his  reftoration  to  his  go- 
yernment,  and  enraged  beyond  meafure  at  the 
condufl  of  his  brother  Harold,  retired  to  the 
court  of  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father- 
in-law  ^°. 

Harold,  foon  after  this  tranfaftion,  procured  Haroli 
the  governmicnt  of  Mercia  for  Edwin,  earl  Mor-  ^^^^^ 
car's  brother,  and  alfo  married  Edgiva,  the  filler 
of  thefe  two  noblemen.     By  thefe  juft  and  pru- 
dent meafures,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people 

50  Chron.  Sixon.  p.  171.  W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  6. 
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A.D.978,   of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,    and  attached 
C..^,.,^,--^   th^  two  powerful  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  moft 

firrrily  to  his  intereft^'. 
Peath  of  ^  When  Harold  was  thus  in  the  zenith  of  h?s 
fheTon-  power  and  popularity,  the  throne  becanne  vacant 
feffor,  and  ^y  the  death  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  Tanuarv 
Harold.  5>  A.  u,  Jo56.  On  the  very  next  day  he  was 
buried  with  great  folemnity,  in  his  new  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter,  all  the  members  of 
a  great  council  which  he  had  fummoned  for  the 
dedication  of  that  church  attending  his  funeral  '^. 
On  that  fame  bufy  day,  earl  Harold  was  crowne<i 
king  of  England  in  St.  Paul's,  by  Aldred  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  'with  as  much  quiet  and  unani- 
mity, as  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  been  33 
clear  and  ihdifputabk  as  it  was  defedive  ^^.  He 
alleged  indeed,  that  the  late  king  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  fiicc^lTor  j  but  of  this  he  was 
never  able  to  produce  fuliicient  evidence^"^.  The 
truth  is,  that  Harold  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  to  his  own  great  power  and  wealth,  his 
intimate  conne6lions  with  the  chief  nobility,  the 
favour  of  the  clergy,  the  love  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  his  general  popularity.  This 
popularity  was  fo  great,  that  though  Edgar  Athe- 
iing,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  crown,  was  on 
the  fpot,  his  name  v/as  hardly  mentioned  on  thi$ 
occafion  ^\ 

91  Order.  Vltalis,  p.  452. 

9*  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  171.     W.  Malmf.  I.  2.  c.  13.     Hen.  Hunt* 
1.  6.     Hoveden.  Annal.     Ingulf,  Hift.  93  Id.  ibidc 

94  Hoveden.  Annal.     AKired.  Beverl.  L  8.  p.  122. 
fS  Chron,  Saxonrp.  172.     W.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  13.  fub  fine. 
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Harold  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  crown  by  the  A..D.978, 
^                 .              ,         1  •  T    7      7     1      5      •      1  •         ^°  1066. 
faine  popular  arts  by  which  he  had  obtained  it ,    y ^, , 

and  his  adminidration  is  acknowleds-ed  to  have   iiis  endea- 

.  '^  VOUiS  to 

been  wile,  and  juft,  and  gracious  ^^\  Pie  was  preiervehrs 
not  fo  weak  as  to  expedl  the  peaceable  enjoynr^ent  ^^^'^'"* 
of  the  glittering  prize  which  he  had  obtained; 
for  tho'jgh  he  feems  to  have  been  under  no  appre- 
henfions  from  the  young,  weak,  and  friendlefs 
Edgar,  he  was  not  fo  eaf)^  with  refpedi:  to  his 
own  brother  Toflii,  and  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
knov/ing  the  implacable  refentment  of  the  one, 
and  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  other.  It  was 
therefore  one  of  his  firft  cares  to  provide  a  fleet 
and  army  to  defend  himfelf  againd  thefe  danger- 
ous enemies.  It  was  not  long  before  ambafTa- 
dors  arrived  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
reproached  Harold,  in  their  mafler's  name,  fqr 
the  breach  of  his  oath ;  and  required  him,  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  to  defcend  from  that  throne 
which  he  had  ufurped.  To  which  Harold  re- 
turned this  firm  and  prudent  anfwer,  That  hi$ 
oath  was  both  unlawful  and  involuntary,  and 
therefore  not  binding;  and  that  he  was  deter- 
iTiined  to  defend  the  throne  to  v/hich  he  had  been 
raifed  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  people  ^^.  William,  on  receiving 
this  anfwer,  haftened  his  preparations  for  an  in- 
vafion  of  England,  in  order  to  obtain  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  negotiation. 

96  Alurcd.  Bcverl.  1.  8.  p.  122.     W.  M:\lmf.  1.  2.  c.  13. 

97  Id.  ibid.  1.  3.     Ingulf.  Hift. 
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A. p. 978,  The  baniQied  earl  of  Northumberland  wasi 
v_  -^^,1^  almofl:  frantic  with  rage  and  envy  v/hen  he  heard 
Attempts  of  his  brother's  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
Haroidde-  land.  He  fiew  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
(eated.  jj^^^^  married  Matilda,  his  wife's  fifter,  and  urged 
him  to  haften  his  preparations  for  pulling  down 
their  common  enemy  ^^.  He  fent  meifengers 
into  Denmark  and  Norway,  to  roufe  the  pira,tical 
adventurers  of  thofe  countries  to  renew  their 
incurfions ;  and  impatient  to  be  in  aflion,  he 
coUeded  a  fmall  fleet  in  the  ports  of  Flanders., 
with  which  he  failed  towards  England  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  attempted  to  m.ake 
defcents  on  feveral  parts  of  the  coafts,  but  was 
every  where  repulfed  with  lofs  ^\  Upon  this  ill 
fuccefs,  being  deferted  by  many  of  his  failorSj 
be  retired  into  Scotland,  and  earnefily  folicited 
Malcolm  king  of  Scots  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel  ^ 
l?ut  in  vain '°'*.  His  mefFengers  had  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  Norway,  and  had  engaged  Harold 
Harfagar,  king  of  that  country,  to  invade  Eng- 
land with  his  whole  force;  and  that  prince 
approaching  the  Northumbrian  coaft  about  the 
beginning  of  September;^  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  fhips,  was  joined  by  Tofli  with  his  fleet 
from  Scotland,  Thefe  tv/o  commanders  entered 
the  Humber,  landed  their  forces,  and  advanced 
towards  York  -,  near  which  city  they  were  encoun- 
tered, September  19,   by  the  two  earls  Edwin, 

9^  Order.  Vital,  p.  492. 

99  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  172.     W.  Malinf.  1.  2.   c.  13.     Hoveden* 
Annal.  »oo  Id.  ibid. 
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iind  Morcar.  The  conflicL  was  at  firft  bloody,  A  D.97S, 
and  the  vidory  for  fome  time  doubrful ;  but  at  ^  -^-1^ 
length"  the  earls  were  defeated,  and  the  city  of 
York  furrendered  to  the  conquerors.  But  their 
triumph  was  of  very  fliort  duration  ;  for  king 
Harold  having  received  intelligence  of  this  inva- 
fion,  marched  his  army  with  great  expedition 
into  the  north,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy 
September  24,  near  Stanford-bridge  ;  where  he 
obtained  a  complete  viftory,  killed  both  earl 
Tofti  and  the  king  of  Norway,  cut  almoft  their 
whole  army  in  pieces,  took  all  their  fpoils,  ancj 
fufFered  only  t\^enty  Ihips  of  their  whole  fleet  to 
efcape^"'. 

By  this  great  vi6l;ory,   Harold  was  delivered 
from  two  of  his  mod  dangerous  enemies,  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  loaden  with  fpoils.     But  this  Lmdinoof 
year  (uiq  mod  important  and  eventful    in   the  WilJiam 
annals  of  England)  was  big  with  the  mofl  fudden  of  Nor- 
and  mighty  reverfes  of  fortune  that  are  to  be  "^^"'^)'' 
found  in  hiftory.     While  Harold  was  celebrat- 
ing his  vi6tory  at  York,  he  received  intelligence, 
that  William  duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  at 
Pevenfy  in  Suffex,  on  September  25,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  60,000  men  ;    which   foon  after 
deprived  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  and  brought 
about  another  great  revolution,   which   will   be 
the  fubjeft  of  the  third  book  of  this  work  '°\ 

Toi  Hoveden.  AnnaJ.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  172 <     W.  Malmf.  1.  a. 
c.  n- 

'^;  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  17-.     W,  Malpf.  I.  3.     Hen.  Hunt.  I.  7. 
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^^'^  6fi^'  It  is  now  neceffary  to  give  a  very  brief  deduc- 
tion of  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  from  A.  D.  978,   to  1066, 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  Owen  ap- 
Howel  Dha  was  prince  of  South  Wales,  and 
Howel  ap  I  waf  prince  of  North  Wales  '^^  Eneon, 
the  elder}:  fon  of  Owen,  who  vv'as  an  excellent 
prince,  loft  his  life  A.  D.  983,  in  attennpting  to. 
fupprefs  an  infurredion  in  Guentland,  leaving 
two  fons,  Edwin  and  Theodore  j  and  the  year 
after,  Howel  was  (lain  in  making  an  incurfion 
into  England,  and  fncceeded  by  his  brother  . 
Cadv/allon  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales  '% 
Cadwallon  defeated  and  killed  his  coufm  lonaval, 
the  fon  of  his  eldeft  brother  Meyric,  and  righc 
heir  to  the  principality  ;  but  was  himfelf  defeated 
and  flain  the  year  after  by  Meredyth  ap  Ov/en^ 
•who  thereby  got  poiTeiTion  of  North  Wales. 
Owen  prince  of  South  Wales  dying  A.  D.  987^ 
his  youDgeft  fon  Meredyth,  who  had  conquered 
North  Wales,  feized  alfo  South  Wales,  exclude 
ing  his  two  nephews,  Edwin  and. Theodore,  the 
fons  of  his  elder  brother  Eneon.  As  "Meredyth  J 
was  an  ufurper  of  North  Wales  from  Edwal  ap 
Meyric,  and  of  South  Wales  from  Edwin  ap 
Eneon,  his  reign  was  one  continued  fcene  of  war 
and  confufion  J  and  the  Danes  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  broils,  obliged  him  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  one  penny  for  every  man  in  Wales  '% 

»cj  Powel,  Hift.  Wales,  p.  6$.  i^4  Id.  p.  $7. 

105  Id.  p.  70. 
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v/hich  was  called  the  tribute  of  the  black  army  *''*.   '^^q^q^J^* 
Meredith,  after  a  turbultrnt  and  unhappy  reign,    v..^,^...^ 
died   A.  D.    ^<)'^i    leaving  only   one   daughter, 
name  Jngharad,  who  married  Lhewelyn  ap  Sit- 
fylht,  a  nobleman  defcended  by  his  mother  from 
the  ancient  princes  of  North  Wales. 

The  death  of  prince  Meredith  without  male 
iflue,  and  the  infancy  of  lago,  the  fon  of  Edwal, 
occafioned  frefh    difputes   about   the   fucceflion. 
At  length  an  adventurer,  named  Acdan  ap  Blego- 
red,  whofe  birth  was  fo  obfcurc,  that  even  the 
Welfh  genealogifts  cannot  inform  us  who  was 
his  grandfather,   triumphed  over  all   his  rivals, 
and  became  prince  of  North  Wales  A.  D.  looj, 
and  kept  poliefTion  of  it  to  A.  D.  1015,  when  he 
was  (lain  in   battle  with  his  four  fons,  by  Lhe- 
welyn ap  Sitfylht  '°^     Wales  enjoyed  great  pro- 
fperity    under    i\\q    government    of   Lhewelyn. 
*'  The  earth  brought  forth  double;   the  people 
'^  profpered  in  all  their  affairs,  and  multiplied 
'^  wonderfully ;    the    cattle    increafed    in   great 
^^  number  ;    fo  that  there  was  neither  beggar  nor 
^^  poor  man  from  the  fouth  to  the  north  fea^'^" 
This  prince  v/as  flain  in  battle  A.  D.    102 1,  by 
Howel  ap  Edwin  ap  Eneon  ap  Owen  ap  Hovvel 
Dha,    the  right  heir  of  the  principality  of  South 
Wales.      Though  Lhewelyn   left   a   fon   named 
^nffyth,  he  was  fucceedcd  in  the  government  of 
North  Wales  by  lago  dp  Edwal  ap  Meyric  ap 

ir-.fi  Povvti,  ii;ft.  Wales, p.  71.  "7  la.  p. S3. 

*»!^  Id.  p.  ^4. 
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jft..D.97$,  Edwal  Voel,  the  right  heir  of  that  principality  *^^, 
The  government  of  South  Wales  was  long  dif- 
puted  between  Howel,   the   right  heir,  and  an 
ufurper   named  Rythereh  ap  leftyn^  who  fell  in 
battle  A.  D.  1032;   by  which  Howel  obtained 
poflefiion  of  the  territories  of  his  anceftors  "^ 
GryfFyth^  the   fon  of  Lhewelyn   late  prince  of 
North  Wales,  was  very  young  when  his  father 
was  killed  j  but  as  fdon  as  he  arrived  at  the  manly 
age,  he  collecled  an   army  of  adventurers,  and 
the   friends  of  his   family,  A.  D;    ibjy ;    with 
■^hich  he  defeated  and  killed  lago  ap  Edwal, 
and  got  pofTeffion  of  North  Wales  j  to  which  he 
foon  after  added  South  Wales^  by  the  expulfion 
of  its  prince  Hov/cl  '".     This  GryfFyth  ap  Lhe- 
welyn prince  of  all  Wales  was  one  of  the  bravell 
princes  that  ever  reigned  in  that  country.     He 
Jiot  only  defended  his  own  dominions  againft  all 
liis  enemies    with  undaunted  courage,    but  he 
niade  frequent  incurfions  into  England.     In  one 
of  thefe,    A.  D.    1055,  he  firft  plundered,  and 
then   burnt  Hereford,    and  carried  away  many 
taptives  and  much  fpoil  "\     At  length  the  in- 
roads of  this  bold  invader  became  fo  frequent 
and  deftrudive,  that  Harold,  who  afpired  to  the 
crown  of  England,  thought  he  could  do  nothing 
tnore   popular  than  to  put  an  effeclual  ftop  to 
them  i    which  he   accomplifhed  in   the  manner 
above  related  "^     After  the  death  of  GrylTyth, 

»o9  Powel,  Hlft.  Wales,   87.  "«  Id.  ibid.  "»  Id.  p.  91, 

■««'  Id.  p.  979.     Simon  Dunelm.     R.  Hoveden,  Annal. 
*:»!  See  p",  I  jo, 
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kin(^  Edward,  to  whonn  the  Welfii  had  yielded   A.D.97S, 
the  nomination  of  their  prince,  appointed  Blethyn  ,% 

and  Ryvvalhan,  the  Tons  of  the  princefs  Angharat, 
and  uterine  brothers  to  Gryfiyth,  to  be  gover- 
nors or  princes  of  North  Wales ;  while  Meredyth 
ap  Owen  ap  Edwin  was,  by  the  fame  authority, 
appointed  prince  of  South  Wales ;  and  thefe 
three  were  princes  of  Wales  when  William  duke 
of  Normandy  landed  with  his  army  in  England, 
A.  D.  1066  ''\ 

It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  unprejudiced  friend  Hiftoryof 
of  truth,  that  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  this 
period,  is  very  dark  and  doubtful  s^—thac  many 
of  the  narratives  of  its  modern  writers  are  not 
fupported  by  fufficient  evidence,  and  will  hardly 
bear  a  critical  inveftigation.  This  darknefs  and 
tincertainty  is  owing  to  various  caufe's  5  but 
chiefly  to  the  lofs  of  records,  chronicles,  and 
other  hiftorical  monuments  in  the  long  and  cruel 
wars  between  the  Scotch  and  Englifh  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  to  the  too 
hafty  deftru6lion  of  monafleries,  and  their  li- 
braries, at  the  Reformation  "^  A  few  fragments, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  genuine  antiquity,  have 
efcaped  the  general  wreck,  and  yield  a  little 
light,  v^hich  becomes  gradually  more  clear  as 
we  approach  the  conclufion  of  this  period  '*'^. 

Though  Kenneth  II.  at  his  death,  A.  D.  9^4,   Conftan-., 
left  a  fon  named  Malco/m,  prince  of  Cumberland,   ^^^'* 
he  was  fuccccded  in  the  throne  of  Scotland  by 

»»^  Powers  Hift.  p.  103*  **>  Sec  Innes's  Critical  EfLys, 
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A.D.978,  GonftantinCj  the  Ton  of  Culen^  his  immediate 
^_  -^-.1^  predeceiTor,  according  to  the  frequent  cuftom  of 
thofe  times  "^  This  was  the  occafion  of  a  civil 
war  between  Malcolm  and  Conflantine  -,  in  the 
courfe  of  which  the  latter  was  flain  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  at  Cramond  A.  D.  996  "^ 
Grime.  But  Malcolm,   who   was   not  prefent  in  this 

battle^  did  not  reap  any  advantage  from  this 
vi6tory.  For  Grime,  the  fon  of  the  late  king 
buff,  coUecLing  the  fcattered  remains  of  Con- 
flantine's  army,  haftened  to  Scone,  and  was  there 
advanced  to  the  throne  by  his  followers.  Mal- 
colm, who  v/as  then  in  Cumberland,  was  much 
provoked  at  this  fecond  exclufion  from  his  father's 
throne,  and  profecuted  the  war  with  fo  much 
fury,  that  the  unhappy  country  was  threatened 
with  deftru6tion.  To  prevent  this,  Fothad,  a 
pious  and  miuch-refpecled  bifhop,  interpofed, 
and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  peace  j  which  he 
at  length  accomplifned  on  thefe  terms  :  ^[  That 
*^  Grime  fhould  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  his  life; 
*^  and  that  Malcolm  ihould  fucceed  him;  and 
'^  that  from  thenceforv/ard  the  rule  of  fucceflion 
^^  eftabliflicd  by  the  late  king  Kenneth,  viz.  that 
^^  a  father  fnould  be  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  rather 
"  than  by  his  nephew,  fliould  be  inviolably 
*^  obferved  ''^."  After  this  peace  had  continued 
about  eight  years,  the  war  was  rekindled ;  and 
Grime  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  on 

^'7  Foidun,  1.  4.  c.  -54..     Chron.  Mailrof.  A.  D.  994. 
-       «i8  Id.  ibid.     Euchan.  1,  6,  ^^9  Id.  ibid. 
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Afcenfion-day  A.  D.  1004,  died  the  day  after,  ^^'Jl'J^^^* 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Malcolm,  with  the  con-  ^_-^-l/ 
fent  of  all  parties'". 

Malcolm  II.  while  he  was  prince  of  Cumber-  Mai- 
land,  never  would  confent  to  pay  the  ignomi-  '^^^'^  ^^*^ 
nious  tax  of  Danegelt,  which  involved  him  in 
continual  quarrels  with  the  Danes.  They  even 
purfued  him  into  his  new  dominions,  after  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland ;  but  were 
defeated  by  an  army  commanded  by  his  grand- 
fon  Duncan.  Provoked  at  this  defeat,  they  in- 
fefted  the  coafls  of  Scotland  for  fome  years  with 
frequent  defcents,  fought  feveral  battles,  with 
various  fuccefs,  and  at  length  gained  fome  foot- 
ing in  the  countries  of  Moray  and  Buchan  ;  but 
were  foon  after  forced  to  evacuate  thefe  countries, 
with  a  promife  never  to  return  "*.  After  the 
departure  of  thefe  unwelcome  guefts,  Scotland 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  twenty  years: 
a  thing  not  very  common  in  thofe  turbulent  un- 
fettled  times. 

King  Malcolm  II.  if  we  may  believe  fome  Fabulous 
hiftorians,  was  a  prince  of  the  moft  unbounded  ^°''^' 
liberality,  and  gave  away  all  the  crown-lands  to 
his  nobility  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery  againft 
the  Danes  J  referving  no  property  to  himfeif  and 
his  fuccefTors  but  the  Mute-hill  of  Scone '". 
But  this  is  both  incredible  in  itfelf,  and  contra- 
dialed  by  the  fubJequent  narrations  of  thefe  very 

»*3  Bjchan.  1.  6.     Foidiin,  I.  4.  c,  40. 

"I  Boeth.  1. 1.     Buchar.  1.  i. 

>i*  See  Maitland's  Hill.  Scod.  vvi.  i.  p,  319.     Fordun,  1.  4.  c.  43. 
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A.D.97S,  writers,  who  tell  us  of  bifhopricks  ereded, 
w-vw  monafteries  built,  and  endowed  with  many  lands, 
by  this  king  (after  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
nuded hinnfelf  of  all  his  polTefTions),  and  by  his 
immediate  fuccelTors,  Malcolm  was  furprifed 
and  (lain  by  fome  confpirators  in  the  caftle  of 
Glamis^  A.  D.  1034,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  life,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign  "^. 
puncan.  Duncan  prince  of  Cumberland,  fon  to  Beatrix, 

the  eldefl  daughter  of  king  Malcolm,  and  Crynyn 
Abthane  of  the  IHes,  fucceeded  his  grandfather 
in  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  beginning  of 
this  prince's  reign  was  diflurbed  by  an  infurrec- 
tion,  raifed  chiefly  by  one  Macdowal  a  powerful 
chieftain  of  the  weftern  ifles,  affifted  by  many 
adventurers  from  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring 
coafts  of  Scotland,  where  they  committed  great 
ravages.  But  thefe  infurgents  were  defeated, 
and  almoU  all  cut  in  pieces,  by  Bancho  thane  of 
Lochaber,  and  Macbeth  the  king's  coufin,  fon 
to  Doaca,  the  late  king  Malcolm's  youngeft 
daughter,  and  Finele  thane  of  Angus '""^  Soon 
after  the  fuppreffion  of  this  infurre6lion,  Sweio 
king  of  Norway  invaded  Scotland  with  a  great 
fleet  and  army,  and  defeated  Duncan  in  a  bloody 
battle  near  Culrofs,  who  retired  with  the  remains 
of  his  army  to  Perth  5  which  was  immediately 
inveiled  by  the  vigors.  The  Scots  being  hard 
preiled,  propofed  an  accommodation ;  and  w^hile  • 
the  conditions  of  it  were  negotiating,  fent  a  pre- 

^'3  Foidun,  I,  4.  c*  41*  '*4>  j&uehanan,  1.  7. 
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fent  of  provifions,  and  (^reat  quantities  of  liquors,  ^-l^-  97«> 
to  the  king  of  Norway  and  his  army.  1  liis  ._  -^-  _j 
proved  to  them,  as  it  was  intended,  a  fatal  pre- 
sent :  for  drinking  plentifully,  according  to  their 
cuftom,  thty  were  not  only  intoxicated,  but 
thrown  into  a  profound  flcep,  by  the  fomniferous 
quality  of  the  liquor,  in  which  nightihade  had 
been  infufed.  When  the  Norwegians  were  in 
this  condition,  the  Scots  fallied  our,  cut  the 
greateft  part  of  them  in  pieces  ;  and  king  Svvein 
being  carried  to  his  fhips  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibi- 
lity,  by  fome  of  his  attendants,  was  preferved 
with  great  difficulty  "'.  It  muft,  however,  be 
confefled,  that  Fordun,  the  mod  ancient  Scotch 
hiftorian,  makes  no  mention,  either  of  the  above 
rebellion  or  invafion  3  but  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
Scotland  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  both  from 
foreign  and  domeftic  enemies,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  king  Duncan  '''^.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  Duncan  was 
a  juil  and  good  prince,  but  of  too  mild  and 
gentle  a  fpirit  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
This  encouraged  his  bold  ambitious  coufin  Mac- 
beth to  form  a  plot  for  depriving  him  of  his 
crown  and  life;  w.nch  he  executed  at  Inverness, 
A.  D.  1040  ;  and  was  immediately  after  crowned 
king  of  Scotland  by  hii,  followers,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  Malcolm  Canmore  prince  of  Cumber- 
land, and  Donald  Bane,  the  two  fons  of  the 
murdered  king  **^ 

»*J  Boct.  1.  2.     Buclun.  1.  7.  i?-6  For.Jun,  1.  4.,  c.  44.. 

>i7  Id.  c.  44,  4J.     Boct.  1.  I?..     Puchan.  1.  7. 
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A.D.  978,        Theft"  two  young  princes^  having  heard  of  their 
^^.-^^^J^'   f^ither's  death,  raifed  fome  forces  to  avenge  his 
Macbeth,     murder^  and  aflert  their  own  rights;    but  find- 
ino;  themfelves   too  weak   to  contend  with   the 
ufurper,   they  left  the  kingdom  to  preferve  their 
lives.     Malcolm  retired  into  his  principality  of 
Cumberland,     and    Donald    into    the    weflern 
ifles  '^^     Macbeth  being  now  in  the  peaceable 
poffeOion  of  the  throne,    endeavoured  to  fecure 
it,  by  ajufl:  and  popular  adminiftration,  prote(5l- 
ing  his  fubjects  from  the  lawlefs  violence  of  rob- 
bers,   and  the   opprefnons  of  the  nobility.     By 
thefe  means  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  reign  were 
very   happy,    being   undifturbed,    either  by  in- 
'  tefline    commotions   or   foreign    invafions.     By 

degrees,  however,  Macbeth  departed  from  this 
wife  and  juft  courfe  of  government,  and  dege- 
nerated into  a  fufpicious  and  cruel  tyrant.  Be- 
coming jealous  of  Bancho  thane  of  Lochaber, 
who  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  he  invited  him,  with  his  fon 
Fleance,  to  an  entertainment,  and  appointed 
certain  affafllns  to  kill  them  both  in  their  return 
home  3  by  v/hom  Bancho  was  adually  flain,  and 
Fleance  made  his  efcape  with  great  difficulty  "^ 
Several  noblemen,  who  were  fecretly  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  Malcolm  prince  of  Cumberland,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  Bancho,  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, and  retired  into  the  territories  of  that  prince, 
for  their  own  prefervation.      MacduiF  thane  of 

S43  Buchan.  L  7.  ^-?  Boct.  L  -;.,     Buchan.  1.  7. 
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Fife  was  one  of  thcfe  fugitives,  who  retired  with    ^^^-  5"^» 

...  ,  1         1     r      t  •  -r  ,        ^<^  1066. 

fo  much  precipitation,  that  he  left  his  wife  and  ^.^...^,-,^ 
children  behind  him,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by 
Macbeth,  and  his  eftate  contifcated '^^  Thefe 
exiles,  andparticularlyMacduff,earne[llyintreated 
Malcolm  to  raife  an  army,  and  invade  Scotland,  in 
order  to  vindicate  his  own  right  and  theirs,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  for  their  common 
injuries.  The  prince,  after  fo  mi  e  hefitation,  com- 
plied with  their  intreaties;  and  having  obtained 
a  confiderable  aid  from  Edward  the  ConfcfTor, 
king  of  England,  commanded  by  the  famous 
Seward  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  A.  D. 
1054  *^'.  Macbeth,  who  was  a  brave  and  war- 
like prince,  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf  on  this 
cccafion  ;  but  raifing  all  his  forces,  encountered 
the  invaders  in  leveral  actions  ;  in  one  of  which 
earl  Seward  loft  his  eldeft  fon,  a  young  nobleman 
of  great  hopes '^''.  By  degrees,  all  the  low  coun- 
tries fubmitted  to  Malcolm,  and  Macbeth  re- 
tired into  the  highlands,  trufting  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  country  and  the  ftrength  of  his 
caftle  of  Dunfinnan.  Near  this  place  a  decifive 
battle  v/as  fought,  A.  D.  1057  ;  in  which  Mac- 
beth was  defeated,  and  (lain  by  the  hands  of 
MacdulT,  and  the  greateil  pait  (jf  his  army  cut 
in  pieces'".     A  few  of  Macbcth's  m^jt  zealous 

•r^   Funliin,  I.  4.  c.  ^i. 

•51   Id.  I.  5.  c.  r,  1,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7.     R.  H'jvi-acn.  Ann.il. 

■   -   III.  iMil.      Hen.  H\nii.  1.  6. 

Foiiluii,  1,  5.  t.  7.     Roft.  I.  12,     Buchun.  1.  7. 
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A.D.97S,   partlfans,  who  efcaped  from  this  battle,  defoalr- 

tO  1066.         .  ^  f.  .  ^     •  t 

\__  -^-  __,  ing  or  mercy  troi*n  the  conqueror,  proclaimed 
Lulah",  the  fon  of  the  late  ulurper,  king.  But 
Lulah,  who  was  a  weak  prince,  was  defeated 
and  flain  in  Strathbolgie,  about  four  months 
after  the  battle  of  Dunlinnan  *^^  Upon  this  all 
Scotland  fubmitted  with  joy  to  Malcolm,  who 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  an  iniinite  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks. 
This  prince,  who  was  furnamcd  Canmore^  or 
Great  Head,  filled  the*throne  of  Scotland  when 
William  duke  of  Norm.andy  landed  with  his 
army  in  England,  A,  D.  1066;  and  therefore 
the  events  of  his  reign  fall  more  properly  to  be 
related  in  the  fird  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
^    this  work. 

n^  Fordiin,  1.  5.  c.  S. 
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CHAP.    II. 

The  hifiory  of  Religion  in  Britain,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of 
William  duke  of  Normandy ,  A.  D.  1066. 

THE  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  was  as  Planofthis 
fatal  to  the  facred  as  to  the  fecular  intcrefts  *^^^'i'''^^"* 
of  thofe  who  invited  them  ;  and  it  brought  about 
as  great  a  revolution  in  the  religious  as  in  the 
civil  (late  of  this,  ifland.  For  the  Saxons,  who 
came  over  under  Hengifl  and  Horfa,  and  thofe 
who  followed  them  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  leaders,  being  all  Heathens  and  idola- 
ters, extirpated  the  Chridian  religion,  with  its 
profeffors,  wherever  their  arms  prevailed,  and 
introduced  their  own  abfurd  and  impious  fuper- 
ilitions  in  its  place.     At  length,  however,  thefe 

M  4  Pagan 
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Pagan  invaders  were  by  degrees  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  and  fronn  thenceforward  joined  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  in  the  pro- 
fcffion  of  that  holy  religion.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  give  our  readers  a  diftinft  view  of  the  ilate  of 
religion  in  Britain  during  this  long  period,  it  will 
be  nectfTiry  to  lay  before  thenn, —  i.  A  very 
bijef  delineation  of  the  religion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  while  they  continued  Heathens,  and  of 
the  flate  of  the  Britifh  churches  in  thofe  unhappy 
times  i — 2.  An  account  of  the  convcrfion  of  the 
feveral  flares  of  the  heptarchy  to  the  Chriflian 
religion  3- — and,  3.  The  churchhiftory  of  all  the 
nations  of  Britain,  from  the  converlion  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  landing  pf  t{ie  Nounans. 


SECTION     L 

^he  hijlory  arid  delineation  of  the  religion  cf  the 
Heathen  Saxcnsy  from  their  arrival  in  Britain^ 
A.D.  449,  to  the  coming  of  Auftin  for  their 
converfton^  A.  D.  596,  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
ft  ate  of  the  Chriftidn  churches  in  Britain  i'n  that 
feriod^ 


Cent.  V.       y^  S  the  Anglo-Saxons,  v/ho  fettled  in  Britain 
^^    ^'T"'   If\.  in  the  fifih  and  ftxth  centuries,  caine  from 

Plan  or  **"  '        ^  ' 

this  itc-      the  north- weft  corner  of  Germany,  contiguous  to 

^'^"*  Denmark,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  their 

religion  was  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame, 

v^kh  that  of  the  Pagan  Danes.     In  delineating 

the 
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the  Pagan  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  ^^"^-  ^' 
Danes,  we  (hall  give  a  very  brief  account,  of  its 
priefts,  who  taught  its  principles,  and  performed 
its  facred  rites  ;  of  the  religious  principles  which 
they  taught ;  of  the  deities  whom  they  worfhip- 
ped ;  of  the  various  adts  of  worfhip  which  they 
paid  to  thefe  deities,  with  their  times,  places, 
and  other  circumftances.  This  was  the  order 
obferved  in  defcribing  the  Druidifm  of  the  ancient 
Britonb  * ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  deviate  from 
on  this  occafion. 

It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  it  is  impoITible  to  Anglo- 
give  fo  fatisfadtory  an  account  of  the  Saxon  and  ^^n!ih^^ 
Danifh  priefts  as  we  did  of  the  Britifh  Druids  5  p^^^^ts. 
becaufe  thofe  priefts  were  almoft  quite  unknown 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Julius  Csefar 
pofitively  affirms,  "  That  the  Germans  had  no 
*'  Druids  to  prefide  over  the  rites  of  their  reli- 
*'  gion  *."  By  this  he  cannot  mean,  that  the 
Germans  had  no  priefts,  but  only  that  their 
priefts  were  not  called  Druids,  and  were  not  in 
all  refpecfls  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  This  aiTertion  of  Cxfar  hath  indeed 
been  called  in  qucftion  by  feveral  modern 
authors ;  but  the  pofitive  teftimony  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  Casfar,  who  had  fo  good  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  teftified,  is  more 
to  be  regarded  thin  the  vague  conjedures  of  a 
thoufand  moderns  '.    Thougd  Tacitus  frequently 

I  Sec  vol.  I .  p.  1 3  5.  *  Cxfnr  (le  Ikl,  Gal.  1.  6. 

3  Eiius  Shcdius,  j>.  254.     Frlkius,  p.  44.     Kcyflcr,  p.  378. 
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mentions  the  priefts  of  the  ancient  Germans,  he 
never  calls  them  Druids,  as  he  doth  thofe  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  and  Cluverius,  one  of  the  moll 
learned  of  the  German  antiquaries,  confefTeth, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  name 
of  thofe  priefls^  The  conjedlures  of  the  two 
jearned  authors  mentioned  below,  concerning 
this  m.atter,  are  not  fupported  by  fufficient  evi- 
dence ^ 
Theirhier-  We  knovz  not,  with  any  certainty,  what  were 
the  different  degrees  and  orders  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Saxon  and  Daniih  priefts,  or  whether, 
like  the  Druids,  they  were  divided  into  feveral 
claiTes,  which  performed  dillindl  parts  in  their 
religious  rites.  In  a  celebrated  temple  of  Odin, 
or  Wodin,  the  chief  deity  of  both  thefe  na- 
tions, it  is  faid,  there  were  twelve  Drottes  of 
fuperior  dignity,  who  prefided  over  all  the  af- 
fairs of  religion,  and  governed  all  the  other 
priefts^  There  was  one  who  bore  the  name, 
and  exercifed  the  office,  of  the  chief  pried  in 
the  kingdom  of  Northum.berland,  and  probably 
in  each  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  \ 

4  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  14.  c.  30.     Cluver.  German.  Antlq.  p.  166. 

5  Mr.  Mallet,  in  his'Introdu61:ion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Denmark,  c.  4, 
con]e6lures,  that  the  Heathen  priefts  among  the  Danes  were  called 
Drottes,  and  that  there  is  fome  affinity  between  Drottes  and  Druids.  But 
the  etymologies  of  thefe  two  words  aie  totally  different.  Dr.  Mac- 
plierfpn,  Dlflertat.  19.  thinks,  that  Coi^  was  the  name  of  the  priefts 
among  the  Heathen  Saxons  j  but  it  feenis  rather  to  be  the  proper 
naJTse  of  a  particular  perfon. 

6  Mallet,  Introdiic.  Hift.  Denmark,  c.  7.  Bedae  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  2, 
c.  13,  T  Mallet;  ibid.  c.  7, 
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The  priefthood  among  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  ^^"^-  ^* 
^s  among  many  other  ancient  nations,  was  con- 
fined to  certain  families,  and  defcended  from 
father  to  fon  ^.  The  Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons 
had  alfo  pneilefles,  who  ofiiciated  in  the  temples 
of  their  female  deities ;  and  Frigga,  their  chief 
goddefs,  was  ferved  by  kings  daughters  and 
ladies  of  the  higheft  ranks  ^. 

The  Germans,  as  we  are  afiured  by  Caefar,  Their 
were  not  fiich  bigots  as  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  honours, 
but  rather  a  little  lukewarm  in  religious  rnat- 
ters ;  and  in  confequence  of  this,  their  priefts 
did  not  enjoy  fo  many  honours,  nor  accumulate 
lb  much  wealth,  as  the  Druids '°.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  Danifh  or  Saxon  priefts  a(5bing 
the  part  of  legiflators  and  fupren^e.judges  among 
thefe  haughty  nations,  obliging  the  greateft 
kings,  and  moft  powerful  ftates,  to  fubmit  to 
their  decifions.  The  chief  prieft  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians complained  bitterly,  that  he  had 
reaped  very  little  honour  or  advantage  from  all 
{lis  devotions  to  the  gods;  which  made  him  fuf- 
pe(51:,  that  the  gods  whom  he  worfhipped  had  no 
power  to  reward  their  votaries.  *^  There  is  not 
^^  one  of  your  fubjeds  (faid  this  high-prieft  to 
*^  king  Edwin)  who  hath  ferved  the  gods  with 
*'  fo  much  devotion  as  I  have  done;  and  yet' 
*^  there  are  many  of  them  who  have  received 
*^  more  ample  rewards  and  greater  honours,  and 


8  Mallet,  Introduc.  Ilifl.  Dcnmiiik,  c.  7. 

9  Cxlar  dcBcl,  Gul.  1.  6.  »o  ij.  ibiJ. 
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^'  have  profpered  much  better  in  all  their  af- 
^*  fairs.  If  thefe  gods  had  any  power,  would 
^^  they  not  exert  it  in  my  favour,  who  have 
^^  worfhipped  them  with  fo  much  zeal"  ?"  Ta- 
citus indeed  acquaints  us,  that  certain  priefls  of 
the  god  of  war  attended  the  armies  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  and  flogged  the  foldiers  when 
they  committed  any  crime  '\  But  this  was  cer- 
tainly no  very  honourable,  and  probably  no  very 

i  lucrative  office.     The  Danilla  and  Saxon  priefts 

were  not  only  exempted  from  v/ar^  but  even 
prohibited  to  appear  in  arms,  or  fo  much  as  to 
mount  a  horfe'^.  But  this  muft  be  confidered 
as  a  mark  of  difrefped:  rather  than  of  honour, 
as  riding  and  wearing  arms  were  the  mod  ho- 
nourable badges  of  diftinclion  among  thofe  war- 
like nations.  Their  priefteiTes  enjoyed  much 
greater  authority  and  higher  honours  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  their  pofterity  in  this 
ifland,  than  their  priefts.  Some  of  thefe  con- 
fecrated  females  were  confulted  as  infallible 
oracles,  and  almoft  worfhipped  as  divinities'* 5 
but  this  was  as  much  owing  to  their  gallantry,^ 
and  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  the  fair 
fex  in  general,  as  to  their  devotion.^ 

Thelrdoc-       The  religious  principles  of  the  ancient  Ger- 

terTcwn    Hians,  Danes,    and  other    northern   nations,  are. 

than  thofe    {^.Id  to  have  bccn  originally  very  pure  and  ra-^ 
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tional  5  but,  like  thofe  of  other  Heathen  na- 
tions, were  gradually  corrupted  by  the  invention 
of  many  abfurd  and  extravagant  fables,  Thefe 
principles,  however,  are  better  known  than  thofe 
of  many  other  nations  of  antiquity ;  becaufe  their 
priells  did  not  afFedl  that  myflerious  fecrecy 
which  was  obferved  by  the  Druids  and  other 
ancient  prieftsj  and  a  very  curious  fyftem  of 
their  fabulous  theology,  called  the  Edda^  hath 
lately  been  prefented  to  the  public  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language '^  To  this  fyftem  we  muft  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not  fatisfied  with  the 
following  very  brief  abftrad  of  their  religious 
principles. 

The  ancient  Germans,  Danes,  and  other  nor-  Thdrre- 
thern  nations,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  pnad^.ies, 
great  do6lrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity;   **  the  au- 
"  thor  of  every  thing  that  exifteth ;  the  eternal, 
*'  the  ancient,  the  living  and  awful  being;  the 
"  fearcher  into  concealed  things;  the  being  that 
*^  never   changcth;    who  liveth   and   governeth 
'*  during  the  ages,  directeth  every  thing  which 
"  is  high,  and  every  thing  which  is  low  '^/'    Of 
this  glorious  being,  they  efteemed  it  impious  to 
make  any  vifible  reprefentation,  or  to  imagine 
it  poITible  that  he  could  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  temples*^.     But  thefe  great  truths  had 
been    in    fome  meafure   loll   and    corrupted    by 
the  introdudion  of  a  multiplicity   of  gods  and 

'J  See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  2. 
»^>  Mallet  Intro(^iia.  Hift.  Den.  c.  5. 
»7  Tiitit.  dc  Mor.  German,  c.  9. 
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Cent,  v.^    images,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes  in  England,  as  will  by  and   by  ap- 
pear.    The    Saxon   and  Danifh  priefts  believed- 
and  taught  the  imnnortality  of  the  human  foul^ 
and  a  ftate   of  rewards   and   punifhments   after 
death;   reje<fbing  the   Druidical    do6lrine  of  the 
tfanfmigration   of  fouls   as   an   abfurd   fi6lion  '^^ 
The  place  of  rewards  they  called  Valhalla,  wheref 
the  heroes  fpent  the  day  in  martial  fports,  and 
the   night  in  feailing  on   the   flefli   of  the  boat* 
fcrimner,  and   drinking  large  draughts   of  beer* 
cr  mead  out  of  the  fculls  of  their  enemies  whom 
they   had  (lain  in  batcie,  prefented  to   them  by- 
beautiful  young  virgins,   who  waited  upon  them 
at  table  '^.    The  place  of  punifhment  th^y  called 
Niflhehn,  or,    ne   Abode   of  Evil,    where  Hela 
dwelt;  whofe  palace  was  Angutjlo,  her  table  Fd^ 
mine,     her  waiters    E^cp elation    and     'Delay,    the 
threfliold  of  her  door  Precipice,  her  bed  LeannefSi 
and  her  looks  ftruck /f?'rcr  into  all  beholders". 
In    the    former    cf  thofe  places,    all   brave   and 
good   men,   and  in   the   latter,  all   cowards  and 
bad   men,    were    to   refide  to    the   end    of  this 
v;orld,   when   the    heavens    and  the    earth,    and 
even  the  gods  themfelves,  were  to  be  confumed 
by    fire^'.     After   this   general    conflagration,  a 
new   and  more   glorious  world  was  to  arife  out 
of  the  afnes  of  the  former;  the  heroes,  with  all 
good   and  jull  men,   were  to  be  admitted  into 

JJ*  Mallet  IntroJn6l.  c.  6.     Keyfler  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  117. 
>9  Id,  ibid.  20  la.  ibid, 
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Gimle,  a  palace  built  of  fhlning  gold,  far  more 
beautiful  than  Valhalla;  and  cowards,  aflafiins, 
falfe  fwearers,  and  adulterers,  were  to  be  con- 
fined in  Naftrande,  a  place  built. of  the  carcafes 
of  ferpents,  far  more  difmal  than  Niflheim". 
The  moral  precepts  which  were  moll  inculcated 
by  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  priefls,  were  thefe 
three  5 — To  worfliip  the  gods,~To  do  no 
wrong,— and.  To  fight  bravely  in  battle '^^. 
Their  knowledge  in  morality,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  thefe  three  heads,  but  they  occa- 
fionally  recommended  many  other  virtues ;  and 
it  will  not^  be  eafy  to  find,  am.ong  compofitionis 
merely  human,  a  m.ore  beautiful  colledion  of 
prudential  and  moral  maxims  than  in  the  Ho* 
vamaal,  or  fublime  difcourfe,  afcribed  to  Odin, 
the  chief  deity  of  the  Heathen  Danes  and 
Saxons  ""*. 

Odin  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  TheiV 
one  true  God  among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  ^°  ^* 
from  the  eaft,  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  among  their  pofterity  for  feveral 
ages*^  But  at  length  a  mighty  conqueror,  the 
leader  of  a  new  army  of  adventurers  from  the 
eaft,  over-run  the  north  of  Europe,  creded  a 
great  empire,  aflTum.ed  the  name  of  0^/>,  and 
claimed  the  honours  which  had  been  formerly 
paid  to  that  deity  ''^.     From  thenceforward  this 

**  Mallet,  c.  5.  43  KeyflerAntiq.  Septent.  p.  124,  &:c; 

*4-  See  Noriliern  Antiquities,  v.  2.  p.  206. 
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deified    mortal,    under   the   name   of  Odin   or 
Wodiny    became  the  chief  obje6t  of  the   idola- 
trous worihip  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  of  many  other  nations.     Hav- 
ing been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  he 
was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  war^  who  gave 
vidlory,  and  revived  courage  in  the  conflid*^ 
Having  civilized,  in  fome  meafure,  the  coun- 
tries which  he  conquered,  and  introduced  arts 
formerly  unknown,  he  was  alfo  worfhipped  as 
the  god  of  arts  and  artills.     In  a  word,  to  this 
Odin  his  deluded  worlhippers  impiouily  aferibed 
all  the  attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  true 
God:  to  him   they    built  magnificent  temples, 
offered    many    Sacrifices,    and    confecrated    the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,   which   is   dill   called 
by  his  name  in  England,  and  in  all  the  other 
countries  where  he  was  formerly  worihipped  *^ 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  the  founders  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon   heptarchy  pre- 
tended to  be  defcended  from  Wodin,  and  fome 
of  them  at  the  diftance  only  of  a  few  genera- 
tions'"^. 
The^od-         Next  to  Odin,  Frea,  or  Frigga,  his  wife,  was 
the  molt  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations.    As 
Odin  was  believed  to  be  the  father,  Frea  was 
efteemed  the   mother   of  all  the  other   gods  ^""^ 
In  the  mod   ancient  times,  Frea  was  the  fame 

»7  Eddalfland,  fable  lo.  *«  Id.  ibi(<, 
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with  the  goddefs  Herthus,  or  Earth,  who  was  Cent.  v. , 
fo  devoutly  worfhipped  by  the  Angli  and  other  ^"^ 
German  nations^'.  But  when  Odin,  the  con- 
queror of  the  north,  ufurped  the  honours  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Frea  ufurped 
thofe  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  mother 
Earth.  She  was  worfhipped  as  the  goddefs  of 
love  and  pleafure,  who  beftowed  on  her  votaries 
a  variety  of  delights,  particularly  happy  mar- 
riages and  eafy  child-births^''.  To  Frea  the 
fixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated,  which 
ftill  bears  her  name. 

Thor,  the  eldeft  and  bravcfl  of  the  fons  of  Thor. 
Odin  and  Frea,  was,  after  his  parents,  the 
greateft  god  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  while 
they  continued  Heathens.  They  believed,  that 
Thor  reigned  over  all  the  aerial  regions,  which 
compofed  his  immenfe  palace,  confiding  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  halls;  that  he  launched  the 
thunder,  pointed  the  lightning,  and  direded  the 
meteors,  winds,  and  ftorms -^  To  him  they 
addrelTed  their  prayers  for  favourable  winds,  re- 
frefliing  rains,  and  fruitful  feafons ;  and  to  him 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  which  flill  bears  his 
name,  was  confecrated. 

Befides    thefe    three    greatefl    divinities,    the  i>\%ior 
Saxons  and  Danes  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
inferior  gods  and  goddefTes,  to  whom  they  paid 
foaie    kind    of  religious   homage.     Of  thefe    it 

3»  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  40.      i*  Mallet,  Introdii6l.  c.  6. 
33  Edda,  fable  11. 
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Cent.  V.  -^vill  be  fufficient  to  name  a  few.  Balder,  the 
Tecond  Ion  of  Odin  and  Frea,  was  the  god  of 
light  J  Niord,  the  god  of  waters;  Tyr,  '  the 
god  of  champions ;  Brage,  the  god  of  orators 
and  poets;  and  Heimdal  was  the  door-keeper 
of  the  gods,  and  the  guardian  of  the  rainbow^*. 
A  malevolent,  cunning,  and  powerful  fpirit, 
named  Loke,  was  by  fome  efteemed  a  god,  by 
others  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  men,  by  all 
an  cbjcct:  of  many  fuperftitious  terrors  ^\  Frea 
and  Odin  had  eleven  daughters,  who  were  all 
goddelies,  viz.  Eira,  the  goddefs  of  medicine;' 
Gefione,  of  virginity;  Fulla,  of  drefs;  Freya, 
of  true  love;  Lofna,  of  reconciliation;  Vara,  of 
vows  ;  Snotra,  of  good  manners ;  Gna,  the  mef- 
fenger  of  Frea>^  &:c.  ^^.  In  a  word,  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  north,  and  amcngfl:  others  the 
Danes  and  Saxons,  believed  that  the  fun,  moon, 
ftars,  air,  earth,  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  moun- 
tains, &c.  were  inhabited  and  ruled  by  certain 
genii,  who  v/ere  capable  of  doing  much  good 
or  much  hurt  to  mankind  ;  and  on  that  account 
v/ere  inticled  to  fome  degree  of  veneration  ^^. 
Such  were  the  vain  imaginary  deities  our  un- 
happy anceftors,  in  the  times  of  darknefs,  wor- 
fhipped.  It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  what 
were  the  various  a6ls,  and  other  circumftances, 
of  that  worfiiip, 

34-  Mallet,  Introdua.  c.  6,  IS  Id.  ibid. 
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The  acts  of  wcrihip  paid  to  their  gods  by  the 
Heathen  Danes  and  Saxons  were  thefe  four  j 
fongs  oi  praife  and  thankfgiving, — prayers  and 
fupplicationSj— offerings  andfacrifices^ — incanca- 
tions,  and  rites  of  divination  3  in  order  to-^ — ^ex- 
prefs  their  adnniration  of  their  perfections,  and 
gratitude  for  their  benefits,— 10  obtain  th<jfe 
blefTings  from  thenn  v/hich  they  defired^ — to  ap- 
peafe  their  difpleafure,  and  gain  their  love^ — and 
to  penetrate  into  their  defigns. 

Mankind  have  been  always  apt  to  form  their  Sonp  of 
ideas  of  the  difpofitions  of  the  deities  whom  ^^'"''  ' 
they  worfhippedj  from  thofe  which  they  felt  in 
their  own  bofoms,  Confcious  that  nothing:  was 
more  foothing  to  themfelves  than  the  voice  of 
praife,  exprefTions  of  gratitude  and  admiration ; 
thefe  they  conftantly  offered  to  the  objeds  of 
their  worfliip.  The  fongs  of  praife  compofed  in 
honour  of  Odin,  and  fung  at  the  folemnities  of 
his  worfhip,  were  almofl  innumerable;  and  ia 
thofe  fongs,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  honourable  epithets  were  beftowed  on 
that  god^^  All  the  other  gods  and  goddelTes 
had  many  fongs  compofed  and  fung  in  their 
praife,  with  a  number  of  epithets,  in  proportion 
to  the  pov^ers  afcribed  to  them,  and  the  degrees 
of  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
worfhippers 
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Cent.  V.         Prayers  conftituted  a  very  confiderable  part  of 

Prayers.  ^hc  worftilp  which  the  Pagan  Danes  and  Saxons 
paid  to  their  divinities;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  fundions  of  their  priefts,  to  inflrudl  them 
in  the  powers  and  properties  of  their  feveral  gods 
and  goddefles,  and  in  the  prayers  which  they 
were  to  make  to  them  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  powers.  To  Odin  they  were  direded  to 
pray  for  vidory  in  battle ;  to  Frigga,  for  fuc- 
cefs  in  love  and  courtfhip;  to  Thor,  to  avert 
his  thunderbolts  from  themfelves,  and  poinc 
them  againft  their  enemies ;  to  Niord,  for  pro- 
fperous  voyages  and  fuccefs  in  fifl^ng;  to  Freya, 
for  favourable  feafons  and  plentiful  crops,  Scc.'^^ 
They  boafted  much  of  their  exa6l  knowledge  of 
the  attributes  and  fundlions  of  their  feveral  gods, 
and  of  the  prayers  that  were  to  be  put  up  to 
each  of  them ;  and  to  this  they  afcribed  their 
^profperity  and  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings  '^\ 
But  when  they  did  not  obtain  a  favourable  anfwer 
to  their  prayers,  they  were  not  afraid  to  teftify 
their  difpleafure  againft  their  gods,  by  fhooting 
their  arrows  and  throwing  their  darts  towards 
heaven  '^*, 

Sr-crlfices.  The  Danes  and  Saxons  were  not  fparing  of 
their  offerings  and  facrifices,  to  gain  the  favour 
and  appeafe  the  anger  of  their  gods ;  and  it  was 
another  branch  of  the  duty  of  their  priefls  to 

40  Edda  Ifland,  Fable  12,  13.  4^  Id.  ibid. 
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inftrud  them  what  kind  of  oblations  were  mod 
acceptable  to  their  feveral  deities.  To  Odin 
they  taught  the  people  to  facrifice  horfes,  dogs, 
and  falcons,  and  on  fonie  occafions  cocks,  and  a 
fat  bull,  being  all  brave  and  fierce  animals;  to 
Frigga  the  largeft  hogs  j  and  to  Thor  fat  oxen 
and  horfes*^  Thefe  vi6lims  were  flain  before 
the  altar,  their  blood  received  into  a  veflel  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe,  and  fome  part  of  it 
fprinkled  on  the  ailembly:  the  intrails  were  in- 
fpeded  by  the  priefts,  to  difcover  the  v/ill  of  the 
gods  from  their  appearances :  fome  of  the  flefh 
was  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  on  the  reft  the  priefts 
and  people  feafted  **.  At  thefe  feafts,  their  fa- 
vourite liquors,  beer  and  ale,  were  not  forgot- 
ten;  of  which  they  drank  deep  and  frequent 
draughts  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  putting 
up  fome  wifh  or  prayer  at  every  draught.  In 
times  of  famine,  or  other  national  calamities, 
or  at  the  eve  of  fome  dangerous  war,  the  Danes 
and  Saxons,  as  well  as  other  Heathen  nations, 
offered  human  facrifices  to  their  gods,  believing 
them  to  be  more  acceptable  than  any  other. 
Thefe  unhappy  vidlims  were  commonly  chofen 
from  among  criminals,  captives,  or  flaves ;  but 
on  fome  prefting  occafions,  perfons  of  the  higheft 
dignity  were  not  fpared*^ 

No  nations  in  the  world  were  more  addidled   Divina- 
to"  divination,  or  made  greater  efforts  to  pene- 

4J  Mallet,  Intiodua.  c.  7.  4+  Id.  ibid. 
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trate  into  futurity,  and  difcover  the  connfels  of 
heaven,  than  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons. 
Befides  thofe  arts  of  divination  pradtifed  by  their 
priefts,  in  common  vv-ith  thofe  of  other  nations, 
they  had  many  others  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  authors  quoted  be- 
low *^.  They  gave  great  credit  to  the  predic- 
tions of  certain  old  women,  v/ho  pretended  to 
confult  the  dead,  to  converfe  with  familiar,  fpi- 
rits,  and  to  have  many  other  ways  of  difcovering 
the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  ilfue  of  important 
undertakings.  Some  of  thefe  women  became 
fo  famous  for  their  refponfes,  that  they  were 
confulted  by  the  greatcft  flates  as  infallible 
oracles,  and  even  revered  as  goddefles,  who,  if 
they  had  lived  a  few  ages  later,  would  have  been 
burnt  t'br  vv'itches*^^ 

Their  In  very  ancient  tim.es,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 

tsHipies.  Qii^^^  northern  nations,  had  no  covered  tem^ples, 
but  worfhipped  their  gods  in  facred  groves  and 
circles  of  rude  fcones.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  began  to  build  temples,  in  imitation  of 
other  nations,  and  at  length  ered:ed  fome  of  in- 
credible grandeur  and  magnificence**.  In  each 
of  thefe  tem.ples  there  was  a  chapel,  which  was 
efteemed  the  mofl:  holy  place,  where  the  images 

46  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  9,   10.     Cluver.  Antiq.  Ger.  1.  i, 
c.  36.     Keylier  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  323,  &c.     Northej  n  Antiquities, 

vol.-  I.   Ci   7. 

47  Tacit.  deMcrib.  Ger.  c.  S.  CzefaiBel.  Gal.  1.  i.  c.  50.  Ktyfler, 
P-  59- 
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of  the  gods  were  fet  upon  a  kind  of  altar  ^  be- 
fore which  flood  another  altar,  plated  with  iron, 
for  the  holy  fire,  which  burnt  perpetually  s  and 
near  it  a  vafe  for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  a  brulh  for  fprinkling  it  upon  the 
people '^^. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  Danes,  Saxons,  images. 
and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  build  tem- 
ples, they  began  alfo  to  fet  up  the  (latues  or 
images  of  their  gods  in  thefe  temples.  The 
image  of  Odin  was  crowned,  and  completely 
armed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  right  hand ; 
that  of  Frigga  was  an  hermaphrodite,  a  bow  in 
one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other  j  that  of  Thor 
was  crowned  with  ftars,  and  armed  with  a  pon- 
derous clubj  and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  had 
emblems  fuited  to  their  refpedive  attributes^"*. 
There  were  many  fuch  temples  adorned  with 
idols  in  different  parts  of  England,  while  the 
Anglo-Saxons  continued  Heathens;  but  they 
were  ail  deftroyed  at  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tianity''. 

Though  the  facred  fire  was  kept  perpetually  Ftftivals. 
burning,  and  facrifices  were  frequently,  perhaps 
daily,  offered  in  the  temples  of  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  i  yet  there  were  certain  great  fellivals 
that  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  folemnity. 
One  of  the  greateft  of  thefe  feftivals  was  cele- 

49  Mallet,  vol.  1.  c.  7. 

50  Mallet,  Intiodu6l,  c.  7.     Vcrftegan's  Reftitutlon,  &c.  c.  3. 
5»  Beds  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  8.  c.  13. 
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brated  at  the  winter  folflice,  which  was  the M()- 
ther  Night,  both  on  account  of  this  fedival,  and 
of  its  being  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
year.  This  feaft  was  alfo  called  Me,  a  name  by 
which  the  Chriftian  feftival  of  Chriftmas,  ob-, 
ferved  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year,  is  ftill 
known  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England.  The  Heathen  lule  was  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  the  god  Thor,  not  only 
with  facriiices,  but  with  feafting,  drinking, 
dancing,  and  every  pofTible  expreffion  of  mirth 
and  joy  ^^.  The  fecond  great  feftival  was  kept 
during  the  firft  quarter  of  the  fecond  moon  of 
the  year,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Frea,  much 
in  the  fame  m.anner  with  the  former  ^^  The 
third  and  greateft  feftival  was  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Odin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
before  they  fet  out  on  their  warlike  expeditions, 
in  order  to  obtain  vi6lory  from  that  god  of  bat- 
tles. Befides  thefe  three  great  feftivals,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  three  greateft  gods,  they  kept 
many  others,  at  different  feafons,  in  honour  of 
their  inferior  deities  ^^ 

Such  was  the  vain,  abfurd,  and  cruel  fuperfti- 
tion  Vv^hich  reigned  in  all  thofe  parts  of  England 
pofTefTed  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes  before  their 
converfion  to  Chriftianity.  The  intelligent  reader 
muft  obferve,  that  though  it  bore  a  general  re- 
femblance  in  feveral  particulars  to  the  Druidifm 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  differed  from  it  greatly 
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in  not  a  few  rerpe6ts.  The  Saxon  and  Danifh 
priefts  were  neither  held  in  fuch  profound  vene- 
ration, nor  enjoyed  fo  much  power,  efpecially 
in  civil  affairs,  as  the  Druids :  their  fpeculative 
opinions  in  many  things  were  very  different;  as 
were  alfo  the  objects,  the  feafons,  and  ceremo- 
nies,  of  their  worfhip. 

In  the  period  between  the  arrival  and  the  con-  Church- 
verfion  of  the  Saxons,  the  Chriftian  religion  was  tileBrU 
proftffed   by  all   the    other  nations   of  Britain,   tons,Scots, 
except  the  northern  ricts,  among  whom  it  was  impcrfeft. 
alfo   introduced    by    the   famous  St.   Columba, 
A.  D.   565  ^^     It  muff,  however,  be  confeffed, 
that  the  church-hiftory  of  the  Britons^  Scots,  and 
Pids,    is  very  imperfed  in  this  period  ;   either 
becaufe  their  clergy  in  thofe  calamitous  times  had 
no  leifure  to  write  memoirs  of  their  tranfa6tions, 
or  becaufe  thofe  memoirs  have  been  loft. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanus,  the  Britifli  Church- 
churches  were   governed   with    great  prudence,  [heBrU^ 
and  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  herefy,  by  tons, 
fome  of  his  difciples.     Among  thefe,  Dubritius 
and   Iltutus    were    moft   diftinguifhed    for    their 
learning,    as  well    as   for   their  zeal   and  piety. 
"Dubritius  was  firft  bifliop  of  Landaff,  and  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Caerleon  ;  and  had  the  chief 
diredion   of  two   fchools   for    the   education    of 
young  perfons  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ^^ 
Iltutus  prefided  over  a  famous  feminary  of  learn- 

55  Bed.  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.3.  C.4. 
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ing,   at  a  place  which,   from  Him,  is  flill  called 
Lantitet,  or,   The  church  of  Iltut,  in  Glamorgan- 
•  {hire ",       In    thefe    academies    many     excellent 
■^perfons,  who.  arrived  at  the  highetl  dignities  in 
,  the  church,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  received 
^  their  education  ;   as  Samfon  archbifhop  of  Dol  in 
Bretagne ;    St.    Magloire,    his    fuccefTor   in    that 
fee;    Maclovius    billiop    of   St.    Malo ;    Daniel 
biihop  of  Bangor  5   St.  Theleau  billiop  of  Lan- 
daffs   St.  David  bidiop  of  Menevia  3    and  many 
Qthers^^    The  Britilh  churches,  therefore,  amidft 
-ail  the  calamities  of  this  period,   flouriilied  con- 
fiderably  both  in  piety  and  learning,    under  the 
;  miniftry  of  Iltutus,  Dubritius,  their  pupils  and 
fucceffors.      It   cannot  be   denied   indeed,    that 
Giidas,  who  flourifhed  in  thole  times,  hath  left  a 
very  difmal  picture  of  ihe  ignorance  and   irreli- 
gion  of  the  Britifn  clergy.     But  Giidas  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  a  querulous  ar.d  gloomy  temiper, 
who'  painted  every  thing  in  the  moft  unfavour- 
able colours  }    and    many   q{   the   clergy   were 
probably    far    iiiferior    to    the    eminent   perfons 
named  above  in  fandicy  or  knowledge  ^^ 
Erltifh  Several  Britifn   fynods  were  afiembled  in  this 

period  ;  but  we  know  very  little  wjth  certainty 
of  tl'ieir  tranfaciions.  Some  of  thefe  fcem  to 
have  been  mixed  aiTemblies  of  the  mofb  con- 
siderable men  both  in  churcli  and  flate,  for  re- 
gulating  civil  as  well  as  eccleficiHical  affairs  *'^ 

57  Leland.  CoUecl:.  v.  r.  p.  4,z. 

58  Godwin  de  Pra?fuJ.  Angilaej  p.  600.  6j;.  59  GiJd.  Eplft. 
69  Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  1.  p.  60,   61. 
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In  one  of  thefe  mixed  aiTemblies,  A.  D.  465,  Cent.  v. 
king  Vorcigcrn  is  faid  to  have  been  dethroned, 
and  Ambrofius  chofen  king  ;  in  another,  A.  D. 
512,  Dubritius  was  tranflated  fronri  Landaff  to 
Caerleon,  and  Sr.  Thcleau  appointed  bifhop  of 
Landaff  in  his  room  j  and  in  a  third,  A.  D.  516, 
the  famous  king  Arthur  was  crowned,  and  his 
iincje  St.  David  appointed  archbifliop  of  Caer- 
leon ;  who  foon  after  removed  the  feat  of  his  fee 
to  Mcnevia,  which  v/as  afterwards,  from  him, 
called  St.  David's  ^\  This  celebrated  archbifhop 
heicl  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod  of  ^11  the  Britifh 
clergy,  A.  D.  519,  for  extirpating  the  remains, 
and  preventing  the  revival,  of  the  Pelagian 
herefy,  Oudocius  bifhop  of  Landaff  held  three 
provincial  fynods  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  for 
infliding  the  cenfures  of  the  church  againil  cer- 
tain powerful  delinquents.  But  the  tranfa6lions 
of  thofe  fynods  reded  very  little  honour  on  the 
Eriiifli  princes  or  clergy  concerned  in  thenij  as 
they  Ihew  the  former  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
mod  horrid  ads  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  the 
latter  to  have  been  ready  enough  to  accept  of 
liberal  donations  to  the  church,  as  the  mod  foiid 
evidences  of  their  repentance  ^\ 

The  church-hiftory  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,    in   cimrch- 
this  period,  is  even  more  imperfed  than   that  of  fiJe^sLtf 
the  Britons.     A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  and  Pitts, 
the  Saxons,    Palladius,   a  Greek  by  birth,   is  faid 
to  have  been  ordained  a  bifhop  by  Celeftine  bifnop 

''  Spelman.  Concil.  vol.  i.p.  60,  61,  ^^  Id.  ibid. 
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of  Rome,  and  fent  to  the  Scots  who  believed  in 
Chrift".  One  chief  defign  of  this  mifTion  feems 
to  have  been,  to  preferve  the  Chriftian  Scots  from 
the  infe6tion  of  the  Pelagian  herefy,  which  was 
fo  zealoufly  propagated  by  their  countryman 
Celeftius.  It  is  not  certainly  known  how  long 
Palladius  continued  among  the  Scots,  nor  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  diredtion  of  their  ecclefi- 
aftical  affairs  ;  though  it  is  unqueflionable,  that 
•there  mufl  have  been  a  confiderable  interval  be- 
tween his  departure  or  death  and  the  arrival  of 
the  famous  St.  Columba  from  Ireland,  about  the 
-middle  of  the  fixth  century  ^*.  This  extraordi- 
nary perfon  foon  gained  fo  great  an  afcendanr, 
both  over  princes  and  people,  that  he  became  a 
kind  of  di(5lator  among  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  in 
civil  as  well  as  religious  matters,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ^^  Having  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fmall  ifland  Hii,  one  of  the  Ebudse,  he  there 
built  a  monaftery,  which  was  long  confidered  as 
the  mother  and  queen  of  all  the  monafteries  in 
Scotland  ;  and  its  abbots,  though  only  prefbyters, 
were  refpe6led  as  the  chief  ecclefiaftical  perfons 
among  the  Scots,  out  of  regard  to  its  foun- . 
der  St.  Columba,  who  was  a  prefbyter,  and  not 
a  bifhop  ^^  In  this  monaftery  many  excellent 
perfons  received  their  education,  and  were  fent 
from  thence,  not  only  to  inftrucl  the  Scots  and 
Pi<5ts,  but  even  to  convert  the  Saxons,  as  we 
fhall  fee  in  the  next  fedion. 

63  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  13.  6+  Id.  1.  3.  c.  4. 
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We  know  of  no  very  remarkable  change  that 
happened  in  the  doclrine,  difcipline,  or  worfhip, 
of  the  Britifh  churches^  between  the  arrival  and 
converfion  of  the  Saxons  5  thofe  of  the  fouth  ftjU 
adhering  to  the^  Gallic  ritual,  which  had  been 
introduced  annong  them  by  St.  Germanus  bifhop 
of  Auxere,  and  thofe  of  the  north  to  that  which 
had  been  introduced  by  their  firft  inftructors. 


SECTION    11. 

The  hlftory  of  religion  in  Great  Britain^  from  the 
arrival  of  Aufiin,  A.  D.  596,  to  A.  D.  700. 

THE  Saxons,  at  their  coming  into  Britain,    Cent,  vi. 
were  not  only  Pagans,  but  they  were  ani-  ^.    ' — ^ 
mated    with    the    mod    violent   hatred    againfl  fiances 
Chriftianity,     This  appeared  by  their  murdering  p^J'^^  ^j^^ 
the  Chriftian  clergy  without  mercy,  and  deftroy-   way  for 
ing  their  places  of  worfhip,  whenever  they  fell  duaion  of 
into   their   hands  '.      Their  enmity   ao-ainft   the  ^'!^'^^^" 

.  anity. 

Chriftian  religion  was  kept  alive,  and  even  more 
inflamed,  by  their  long  and  bloody  contefts  with 
the  Britons,  who  were  Chriftians.  But  when  the 
fiercenefs  of  thefe  contefts  abated,  and  they  began 
to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  form  alliances, 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
with  other  Chriftians,  their  animofity  againft  the 
Chriftian    religion    gradually    diminifhed,    they 

«  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1. 1.  c,  15. 
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Cent.  VI.  became  better  acquainted  with  it,  and  looked 
^  *'  upon  it  with  a  more  favourable  eye.  The  mar- 
riage of  Ethelberc  king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  570, 
with  Birtha,  daughter  of  Cherebert  king  of 
France,  a  Chrillian  princefs  of  great  virtue  and 
merit,  contributed  not  a  little  to  abate  the  pre- 
judices of  that  prince  and  his  fubjeds  againft  her 
religion  ;  for  the  free  exercife  of  which  fhe  had 
made  ftipulations  in  the  marriage- contradl "".  For 
this  purpofe,  fhe  was  allowed  the  ufe  of  a  fmall 
church  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury,  where 
Luidhartj  a  French  bifhop,  who  came  over  in 
her  retinue,  with  other  clergym.en,  publicly  per- 
formiCd  all  the  ri:es  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip  ^. 
By  thefe,  and  other  means,  many  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
were  brought  to  entertain  fa  favourable  an  opi- 
nion of  the  Chrittian  religion,  that  they  were 
very  defirous  of  being  better  inftrucled  in  its 
principles  '^. 
Arrival  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  thus  difpofed  to 

^eit  LT'  §^'^^  ^^^^^  gofpel  a  fair  hearing,  Providence  pro- 
Auftinand  vidcd  them  with  inftruclors.  St.  Gregory  (who 
pa»ions.  was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair  A.  D.  590), 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  having 
his  compaiTion  excited  by  the  fight  of  fome  beau- 
tiful Englifli  youths  expofed  to  fale  in  the  ftreets 
of  Rome,  refolved  to  attempt  the  converfion  of 
their  countrymiCn,  who,  he  was  told,  were  dill 

1  Bed.  Hlft.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  25.  3  Id.  ibid. 
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Hcuhens  \  With  this  view,  he  appointed  ^-'^'  ^''• 
Auilin,  or  Abgiillin,  a  monk  of  the  convene  of 
St.  Andrew's  at  Rom'.-,  v/ith  forty  other  nnonks, 
to  go  into  England,  and  endeavour  to  bring  the 
people  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
profcfTion  of  Chriftianity  '^.  Thefe  mifilonarie.s 
accordingly  fet  out  on  their  journey  ;  but  before 
they  proceeded  far,  beginning  to  r^^flecl  on  the 
great  dillance  of  the  country,  the  ferocious 
charadler  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  own  igno- 
rance of  the  language  of  thofe  they  were  appointed 
to  inftrucl,  they  made  a  (lop,  and  fent  back 
Auftin  their  leader,  to  reprefenn  thefe  difficulties 
to  St.  Gregory,  and  obtain  his  permiilion  for 
their  return  to  Rome.  But  Gregory  rcje^fted 
tlieir  requefi:,  and  fen:  them  by  Auftin  an  ani- 
mating letter,  exhorting  them  to  defpife  all  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and  proceed  boldly  in  their 
glorious  undertaking,  for  which  they  v/ould 
obtain  an  immortal  reward  in  heaven^.  By  the 
faine  meflenger,  he  furnifhed  them  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  king,  queen,  and 
feveral  biihops  of  France;  who  received  them 
kindly,  and  provided  them  with  all  necelTaries, 
particularly  with  interpreters,  who  underftood 
the  lanLjuaj^e  of  the  Ano;lo-Saxons,  which  was 
then  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Franks  *. 
Thus  encouraged  and  provided,  Auftin,  with 
his  companions,  failed  from  France  A.  D.  596, 

S  Be-I.  Hift.  Fcclcf.  1.  I.  c.  -^  1.  1.  c.  i.  6  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent.  VI.    and  landed  in  the  ifle  cf  Thanet;   fronm  whence 
they  imnaediately  difpatched  one  of  their  inter- 
preters,   to    acquaint   king    Ethelbert    with   the 
news  and  defign  of  their  conning.     That  prince 
foon  after  gave  them  an  audience  in  the  open  air ; 
and  having  heard  their  meffage,  replied,   that  he 
could  not  without  further  confideration  abandon 
the  religion  of  his  anceflors ;    but  as  they  had 
come  fo  far  on  a  friendly  errand,    he  afiigned 
them  a  place  of  refidence  in  the  city  of  Canter- 
bury, and  allowed  them  to  ufe  their  bed  endea- 
vours to  convert  his  fubjeds^.     The  miffionaries 
having  thus  obtained  the  royal  licence,   entered 
the   city   of  Canterbury   in   folemn    procefTion ; 
carrying  before  them  the  pifture  of  Chrift,   and 
a  filver  crofs,  and  fmging  the  following  hymn  : 
"  We  befeech  thee,   O  Lord  !  of  thy  mercy  let 
*^  thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  away  from  this 
*^  city,   and  from  thy  holy  place;   for  we  have 
*^  fmned.     Hallelujah  1"     In  this  manner   they 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  refidence,   and 
immediately    entered   on   the    labours   of    their 
miflion;  which  were  crowned  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  very   fhort  time  the  king,   and   great 
multitudes  of  his  fubjedbs,  were   converted  ;    of 
whom  Aufbin  baptized  no  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
'     fand  on  Chriflmas  day  '°.     Things  bearing  this 
favourable  afped,   Auftin  made  a  journey  into 
France  j   and  was  there,    by   the  archbifhop  of 

9  Bed.  1.  I.  c.  15. 
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Aries,  confecrated  archbilhop  of  the  Engllfli, 
hoping  that  this  new  dignity  would  give  addi- 
tional influence  to  his  exliortations  ".  About 
the  fame  time  he  difpatched  two  of  his  com- 
panions to  Rome,  to  acquaint  St.  Gregory  with 
the  joyful  tidings  of  the  converfion  of  the  Eng- 
lidi  ;  and  v/ith  them  he  fent  feveral  queitions  in 
writing,  to  which  he  defired  anfwers,  for  the 
rcg;ulation  of  his  future  condudl  '*.  Sqme  of 
thefe  queftions  are  fo  trifling,  and  others  fo  in- 
delicate, that  it  would  be  very  improper  to  infert; 
a  tranflation  of  them  in  this  place  :  they  may  be 
found  at  full  length,  with  St.  Gregory's  anfwers^ 
in  the  authors  quoted  below '^       .     ,.-       ..     .. 

Gregory  received  the  nev/s  of  Auflin's  fuccefs   Cent.Vli, 
in   England   with   great  joy;    and  refolving   to   Newmif- 

in  t-  •'^i-  1         -n-ii     fionaiies, 

neglect  nothing  m  his  power  to  render  it  Itill  &c.  fent  to 
greater,  ,he  fent  back  his  meflTengers,  and  with  England. 
them  Mellitus,  Juftus,  Paulinus,  and  feveral 
others,  to  affift  in  propagating  the  knowledge  of 
the  gofpel  among  theEnglilh.  With  thefe  new 
milfionaries.  he  fent  recommendatory  letters  to 
feveral  princes  and  bifligps  of  France,  and  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Kent,  with  certain  prudential 
admonitions  to  Auflin,  a  model  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  valuable 
prcfent  of  books,  veftments,  facred  utenfils,  and 
holy  relics  '*.     One  of  the  advices  which  Gre- 

«'  Bed.  U'lW.  1.  I.  c.  77.  'i  Id.  Ihld. 

n  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclcf.  1.  i.  c.  zj.     Spelman.  Con.  torn.  i.  p.  95. 
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gory  gave  to  Auftin  was.  Not  to  deftroy  the 
Heathen  temples  of  the  Englifh,  but  only  to 
remove  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  wafh  the 
walls  with  holy  water,  to  ered  altars,  and  de- 
pofit  relics  in  them,  and  fo  convert  them  into 
Chriftian  churches  ;  not  only  to  fave  the  expence 
of  building  new  ones,  but  that  the  people  might 
be  more  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent  thofe 
places  of  worfhip  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed.  He  direds  him  further,  to  accommo- 
date the  ceremonies  of  the  Chriftian  worfhip,  as 
much  as  pofTible,  to  thofe  of  the  Heathen,  that 
the  people  might  not  be  much  ftartled  at  the 
changes  and  in  particular,  he  advifes  him  to 
allow  the  Chriftian  converts,  on  certain  feftivals, 
to  kill  and  eat  a  great  number  of  oxen  to  the 
glory  of  God,  as  they  had  formerly  done  to  the 
honour  of  the  devil  *\  Thefe  admonitions, 
which  were  but  too  well  obferved,  introduced 
the  grofleft  corruptions  into  the  Chriftian  wor- 
fhip, and  fhew  how  much  the  apoftles  of  the 
fixth  and  feventh  centuries  had  departed  from  the 
fimplicity  and  fincerity  of  thofe  of  the  firft. 

Though  Gregory's  model  for  the  government 
of  the  church  of  England  was  never  put  in  exe- 
cution, the  following  very  brief  account  of  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable.  In  a  letter  to  Auftin, 
with  which  he  fent  him  the  pall  (an  ornament 
peculiar  to  metropolitans),  he  direds  him  to 
ordain  twelve  billiops  in  his  own  province  of 


«J  Bed,  1.  I.  Ct^o, 
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Canterbiwy;  to  fend  a  billiop  to  York  5  and  as  Cent.vir. 
foon  as  the  Englifli  in  the  north  were  converted,  ~'~'-' 
to  ordain  twelve  other  bifhops  in  thofe  parts  as 
fufFragans  to  the  fee  of  York,  to  whofe  bifhop 
he  would  then  fend  the  pall.  He  ordains^  that 
as  long  as  Auftin  lived  he  (hould  enjoy  the  pri- 
macy over  all  the  bifhops  of  both  provinces,  as 
well  as  over  all  the  Britilh  bifhops  5  but  that 
after  his  death,   the  metropolitical  fee  fhould  be  \ 

removed  from  Canterbury  to  London  5  and  that  ' 

from  thenceforward,  the  archbifhops  of  London 
and  York  (hould  have  precedency,  according  to 
the  feniority  of  their  confecrations '^  But 
though  thefe  directions  might  have  great  influ- 
ence on  Auftin  and  his  clergy  who  had  come 
from  Rome,  they  were  fo  little  regarded  by  the 
Englilh,  and  fo  refolutely  oppofed  by  the  Bri- 
tons, that  they  were  never  executed. 

Auftin,  who  feems  to  have  been  naturally  vain  Auftln'« 
enough,  was  much  elated  by  thofe  marks  of  dif-  A'bjTa  the 
tindion  which  he  received  from  Rome,  and  la-  ^''tiOi 
boured   with    great  earneftnefs   to   eftablifh   his  hisTutho- 
metropolitical  authority  over  the  Britifli  churches.  ^^^^* 
With  this  view,  he  held  two  councils  with  the 
Britifli  bifliops  and  clergy  j  in  which  he  propofed 
to  them,  that  if  they  would  acknowledge  him 
for  their  metropolitan  ;  conform  to  the  church  of 
Rome  in  the  time  of  keeping  Eaftcr,  and  the 
manner  of  adminiftering  baptifm  ;  and  join  with 
the  Roman  clergy  in  preaching  to  the  Englifli, 

•6  Bed.  !.  I.  c.  29. 
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Cent.  VII.  }^e  would  bear  with  them  in  other  thino-s  ^\  But 
the  Britons,  ilrongly  attached  to  their  own  an- 
cient cuftoms,  and  greatly  irritated  at  the  pride 
of  Auflin,  who  did  not  fo  much  as  rife  from  his 
feat  to  receive  them  at  their  coming  into  council, 
rejedled  all  his  propofals  -,  which  put  this  meek 
apoftle  into  fo  violent  a  pafiion,  that  he  threatened 
them  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  hoftili- 
ties  of  the  Englifh '^  "What  influence  this  good 
man  had  in  drawing  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
on  the  unhappy  Britons,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  have  good  reafon  to  fufped, 
that  he  had  but  too  much  hand  in  kindling  the 
flames  of  war  which  foon  after  broke  out  between 
them  and  their  ancient  enemies  the  Englifh,  and 
involved  them  in  very  great  calamities. 
Auftln  Auftin,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  of 

bifhops,  reducing  the  Britidi  churches  under  his  authority, 
and  dies,  applied  himfelf  to  enlarge  and  regulate  the 
churoh  of  England.  He  confecrated  Juftus  to 
be  bifliop  of  Rocheiler,  Mellitus  to  be  bifliop  of 
the  Eaft-Saxons,  and  Laurentius  to  be  his  own 
fucceflbr  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  '^  Thefe 
confecrations  v/ere  performed  A.  D.  604  3  and 
Aullin  died  either  that  year  or  the  year  after, 
leaving  the  knowledge  and  profeffion  of  Chriftia- 
nity  among  the  Englifh  confined  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Kent^'^. 

'7  Bed.  1.  2.  c.  2.     Spel.  Con.  t.  i.  p.  104. 
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Laurentius,   the  fucceflbr  of  Auftin,  made  a  Cent.vil. 
new  .effort  to  bring  the  Britiili  Chriftians  to  adopt  Laurentius 
the  ufages  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  writing  ^^^^^^^ 
paftoral  lectcrs  both  to  them  and  to  the  Scots, 
earneftly  intreating  them  to  conform  to  the  rites 
of  the  Roman  church,  particularly  as  to  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter*'.     But  thefe  letters  made  no 
imprelTion    on    thofe    to   whom  they   were    ad- 
drelTed. 

Mellitus  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours  Meliitus 
to  convert  the  Eaft-Saxons,  who  inhabited  the  the  king. 
countries  of  ElTex  and  Middlefex,  and  were  ^T°^ 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Seber, 
filler's  fon  to  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  to  whom 
he  was  tributary.  That  prince,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Meliitus,  and  the  influence  of  his  royal 
uncle,  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  Chriftian 
religion  5  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  fo  many 
of  his  fubjedts,  that  a  bifhop's  fee  was  eftabliflied 
at  London,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  that 
little  (late '""".  Mellitus,  the  firft  bilhop  of  this 
fee,  made  a  journey  to  Rome  A.  D.  610,  to 
confuk  with  Boniface  IV.  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  about  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  was  prefent  at  a  council  which 
was  then  celebrated  in  that  city;  and  at  his 
return  brought  with  him  the  decrees  of  that 
council,  together  with  letters  from  the  pope  to 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  and  Laurentius  arch- 
.bifhop  of  Canterbury  ^\ 

i»  licj.  Hlft.  Ecclcf.  1.  2.  c.  4.  li  Id.  I.  2.  c.  3. 
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Cent.  VIT.       "^qi  long  after  the  return  of  Mellitus  from 

Apoihry     Rome,   the  infant  church  of  England  was  in- 

F  ^^v{h       "^cjlved  in  very  great  calamities,   and  threatened 

an(fthei*r     with   total  ruin.     For  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent 

recovery,     ^y^^^  February  24,  A.  D.  616,   his  fon  and  fuc- 

ceflfor  Eadbald  married  his  father's  widow,   and 

renounced  Chriftianity,  which  did  not  tolerate 

fuch   inceftuous  marriages ;    and    his   defedlion 

occafioned  the  apoftafy  of  the  greateft  part  of  his 

fubjefls**.     Seber,  king  of  the  Eaft-Saxons,  did 

not  long  furvive  his  uncle,   but  dying  that  fame 

year,    was   fucceeded    by   his  three   fons ;   who 

having  never  been  Chriftians,  reftored  the  Pagan 

worfhip  in  their  dominions,  and  obliged  Melli- 

.tus  to  retire  into  Kent  ^K 

Here  the  three  bifhops,  Laurentius,  Juftus, 
and  Mellitus,  held  a  confultation  concerning  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs;  and  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Englifh 
was  defperate,  they  refolved  to  retire  into  France, 
and  referve  themfelves  for  better  times.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  refolution,  Juftus  and  Mellitus 
a6bually  departed  -,  but  while  Laurentius  was 
preparing  to  follow  them,  Eadbald  king  of  Kent, 
ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  criminal  condu6b, 
f£pudiated  his  mother-in-law,  returned  to  the 
profefllon  of  Chriftianity,  and  encouraged  Lau- 
rentius to  refume  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in- 
vite  his  brethren  to  return ;  who  accordingly 
came  back  about  a  year  after  their  departure. 

U  Be4,  Hift.  Ecclef,  I.  a.  c.  5.  ^5  I4.  ibid. 
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Juftus  was  reftored  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter;  but  p"^'^^^ 
the  Eafl- Saxons  continuing  in  their  apoftafy, 
Mellitus  did  not  recover  his  bifliopric  of  Lon- 
don ''*'.  However,  Laurentius  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  dying  A.  D.  619,  Mellitus  was  . 
advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  chair  ;  in  which 
he  fat  about  fix  years,  and  was  fucceedcd  by 
Juftus  billiop  of  Rochefter  A.  D.  624  *^ 

About  this  time  an  event  happened  that  paved  ConverHon 
the  way  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  gofpel  Nonhunj- 
in  England.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Edwin  t>iians. 
king  of  Northumberland  to  Edeiburga,  daughter 
of  Eihelbert  king  of  Kent  -,  who  being  a  Chriftian 
princefs,  had  the  free  exercife  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  fecured  to  her  and  her  houfehold  ;  and 
Paulinus  being  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  Juftus, 
accompanied  her  into  Northumberland ''\  This 
prelate  was  riOt  only  allowed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  facred  fundion  in  the  queen's 
family,  but  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  as  many  as 
were  willing  to  hear  it.  His  labours  for  fomc 
time  were  not  very  fuccefsful  j  but  king  Edwin, 
who  was  a  wife  and  great  prince,  having,  after 
long  confideration,  and  many  confutations  with 
his  council,  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
his  example  was  followed  by  Coiffi  the  high- 
prieft,  and  many  of  his  nobility,  and  great 
multitudes  of  the  common  people  *'.  Paulinus 
commonly   followed    the   court,    which   refided 

a6  Bccl.Hilt.Ecclef.l.z.c.  5.      ^7  GoclwindePrjcful.  Anj.  p.  58^ 
»8  Bed.  1.  1.  c.  9.  ^9  Id.  c.  H. 
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fometimes  in  Bernicia  and  fometimes  in  Deira, 
preaching,  and  baptizing  his  converts  in  fome 
neighbouring  ftream  or  fountain.  The  crowds  of 
thefe  converts  at  iength  became  fo  great,  that 
Paulrnus  is  laid  to  have  baptized  no  fewer  than 
twelve  thoiifand  in  one  day  in  the  river  Swale  '°, 
By  the  inilyence  of  Edwin,  and  the  miniftry  of 
Paiilinus,  Carpwald  king  of  the  Eail- Angles, 
and  nnany  of  his  fubjecls,  particularly  in  Lin- 
colnfnire,  were  converted  ^\  To  reward  thefe 
mighty  fer vices,  Edwin  erected  a  bi(h,op's  fee  at 
York  for  Paulinus,  and  even  obtained  an  arch- 
bifnop's  pali  for  him  from  pope  Honorius  ^"^^ 

But  when, things  bore  this  favourable  afpedb, 
the  church  of  Northumberland  v/as  almoft  entirely 
ruined  in  a  moment,  by  the  deplorable  fall  of 
the  great  king  Edwin  and  his  army  in  battle 
^.  D.  623^^*  The  apoilafy  of  the  Northum- 
brians was  fo  general,  and  the  diftradlions  of 
their  country  fo  great  after  that  fatal  event,  that 
Paulinus  found  himfeif  obliged  to  abandon  his 
fcattered  flock,  and  retire  into  Kent,  where  he 
was  appointed  bifliop  of  Rocheder. 

Julius  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  A.  D. 
C^^y  he  was  fucceeded  by  Honorius,  a  difciple 
of  St,  Gregory,  who  was  confecrated  by  Pauli- 
nus at  Lincoln  ^'^.  This  prelate  was  the  firft  in 
England  who  began  to  divide  his  diocefe  into 
parifhes,  and  fix  a  refiding  clergyman  in  each  5 


30  NenDJus  apud  xv.  fcrlpt.  p.  117. 
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as  before  his  time  the  clergy  refided  either  in  Cent.vir. 
monaderies  or  bifhops  houfes,   and  lYiade  occa'^ 
fionai  journeys  into  other  parts,  preaching  and 
adminiftering  the  facraments^^ 

-  The  churches  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft-  Northum- 
Anglia  did  not  continue  long  in  a  (late  of  defo-  turn  to*^  " 
lation ;  for  kino;  Ofwald,  v/ho  had  lived  many  Cjinfti^, 
years  among  the  Scots,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
entertained,  and  inftrudled  in  the  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity,  having  recovered  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland,  fent  into  Scotland  for  Chrif- 
tian  clergy  to  inftrudt  and  convert  his  fubjefts. 
Aidan,  one  of  the  mod  pious  and  learned  of 
thefe  Scotch  nrillionaries,  v^^as  appointed  the  firft 
bilhop  of  Lindisfarne^  or  Floly-Ifland  ;  to  which 
place  the  bifhop's  feat  was  removed  from  York^^, 
By  the  labours  of  Aidan,  and  many  other  Scotch 
monks  who  followed  him  into  England,  the  Nor- 
thumbrians were  foon  reftored  to  the  knowledge 
and  profefTion  of  Chriftianity  ^^.  As  the  Eaft^ 
Angles  had  apoftatized  at  the  fame  time,  they 
were  reftored  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  Nor- 
thumbrians. For  Sigebert,  a  prince  of  their 
royal  family,  having  lived  fome  time  in  exile 
among  the  Franks,  and  been  by  them  converted 
to  Chriftianity,  at  his  reftoration  to  his  king- 
dom, brought  with  him  Felix,  a  Burgundian 
prieil,  who  was  appointed  the  fii  ft  bifhop  of  the 

}J  fJodwin,  p.  55.  36  Jged,  1."  3,  c.  3. 
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Cent.  vii.  Ead-Angles,  and  had  his  fee  fixed  at  a  place 
called  Domnoc^^, 

About  the  fame  time  that  Chriftianity  was  thus 
reftored  among  the  Northumbrians  and  Eaft- 
Angles,  it  began  to  be  preached  to  the  Weft- 
Saxons  by  Berinus,  a  miffionary  from  Rome'^ 
The  arrival  of  Ofwaid  king  of  Northumberland 
at  the  court  of  Cynigifel  king  of  Weflex,  A.  D, 
635,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  fuccefs  of  Berinus  :  for 
by  his  perfuafion  Cynigifel  not  only  embraced 
the  Chridian  religion,  but  alfo  founded  an  epif- 
copal  fee  at  Dorchefter;  of  which  Berinus  was 
the  firftbifhop*^ 

When  the  Eaft-Saxons  had  continued  about 
forty  years  in  a  ftate  of  apoftafy,  Sigebert  their 
king  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chriftianity  by 
his  friend  Ofwi  king  of  Northumberland;  and 
great  multitudes  of  his  fubjeds  were  converted 
by  the  miniftry  of  Chad,  a  Northumbrian  prieft, 
who  was  confecrated  biftiop  of  London  by  Fi- 
nanus  bilhpp  of  Lindisfarne  '^*. 

Though  the  middle  parts  of  England,  which 
conftituted  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
were  furrounded  by  Chriftian  ftates  on  all  hands, 
they  continued  a  long  time  in  Pagan  darknefs, 
Thefe  parts  however  were  at  length  vifited  by 
the  light  of  the  gofpel,  about  the  middle  of  the 
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fevcnth  century,  in  the  following  manner^*. 
Piada,  the  elded  Ton  of  Penda  king  of  Mercia, 
having  vifited  the  court  of  Ofwi  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  order  to  marry  Alchfllda,  the 
daughter  of  that  prince,  was  there  converted  to 
Chriftianity,  with  all  his  followers.  At  his  re- 
turn home,  he  carried  with  him  four  clergymen, 
named  Chady  Adda^  Belle y  and  Diuma^  who 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Mercia  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  'y  and  the  laft  of  thefe,  who  was  a  Scotchman, 
was  confecrated  the  firft  bifhop  of  the  Mercians 
by  bifhop  Finanus'*^ 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears,  tliat  the  Difputes 
EngliOi  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Weflex  '^^^^'^^^ 
were  converted  to  and  inftru£ted  in  the  Chrif-  keeping 
tian  religion  by  mifllonaries  from  Rome  and 
Frances  while  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Northum* 
berland  received  the  light  of  the  gofpel  from 
preachers  of  the  Scotch  nation.  All  thefe  dif- 
ferent teachers  eftablilhed  the  rites  and  ufages 
of  the  churches  from  v^^hence  they  came,  in 
thofe  which  they  planted ;  which  gave  rife  to 
many  controverfies  between  theEnglilh  churches 
in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  in  the  north,  about  their 
refpedtive  cuftoms ;  particularly  about  the  time 
of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the  form  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tonfure.  The  churches  planted  by  the 
Roman  mifllonaries  kept  Eafter  on  the  firft  Sun- 
day after  the  fourteenth  and  before  the  twenty- 
fecond   day  of  the  firft  moon   after  the  vernal 

4t  Bed.  1.  ».  c.  31,  «  Id.  ibid. 
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Cent. VII.  equinox;  and  thofe  planted  by  the  Scotch  kept 
that  fedival  on  the  firfl:  Sunday  after  the  thir- 
teenth and  before  the  twenty-firft  day  of  the 
fanne  moon^*.  By  this  nieans,  when  the  four- 
teenth day  of  that  moon  happened  to  be  a  Sun- 
day, thofe  of  the  Scotch  conaaiunion  celebrated 
the  feait  of  Eafter  on  that  day  i  whereas  thofe  of 
the  Romifh  communion  did  not  celebrate  theirs 
till  the  Sunday  after.  The  Romifh  clergy  in 
tfiefouth  of  England^  animated  with  the  haughty 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  from  whence  they 
came,  were  not  contented  with  enjoying  their  , 
own  cuiloms  in  peace,  but  laboured  with  much 
violence  to  iiiipoii  ihem  upon  the.  Britons,  Scots^ 
and  northern 'Engliib,  who  were  all  abundantly 
tenacious  of  their  own  ufages.  At  length  a  fa- 
mous council  was  fummoned  by  Ofwi  king  of 
Northumberland  atWhitbyin  Yorkihire,  A.  D, 
664,  to  determine  this  mighty  controverfyi 
which  occafioned  no  little  confufion  in  his  own 
famib/j  his  queen  and  fon  following  the  Roman 
ritual^  while  he  obferved  the  Scotch.  The  prin- 
cipal champions  on  the  Romifli  fide  at  this  coun- 
jril  v/ere,  Agelberi  biihop  of  the  Weil-Saxons, 
with  Agathoj  James,  Romanus,  and  \¥ilfred^ 
priefcs ;  Vv^hile  Colman  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne, 
with  fome  of  his  clergy,  managed  the  argum.ent 
on  the  other  fide.  The  Scotch  orators  main- 
tained. That  their  manner  of  celebrating  Eafher 
'was   prefcribed    by   St.   John   the    beloved   dif- 

*^      44  Bed.  I.  3.C.  2s- 
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ciplej.  and  the,  Rornanifts  affirmed,  with  equal    Ccnt.viL 
confidence,  that  theirs  was  inftituted  by  St.  Pe-    '""""''^'''•^ 
ter,  the  prince  of   the   apoftleS,    and   the  door- 
keeper of  heaven.     Ofwi  was   ilruck   with   this 
laft   circum (lance ;    and   both   parties    acknow- 
ledging that  Peter  kept 'threkey:S  of  heaven,  the 
king  declared   that   he  ;was   determined  not  to 
difoblige  this  celeftial  ponterupon  any  account, 
but  to  obferve  all  his  inftitutions  to  the  utiuoft 
of  his  power,-  for  fear  he  fhouldturn  his   back 
upon  him  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Thi§  fagacious  declaration  was  applauded  by  the 
whole    afTcmbly  5  and   the   Roman    orators  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  :  at  which  bifliop  Col- 
man,    and   many-  of  his   clergy,  were    fo   much 
offended,  that  they  left  England,  and  returned 
into  their  native  country '*^  .    Though  venerable 
Bede.cenfures  thefe  Scotch  clergy  .with  great  fe- 
verity,  for  the  abqminable  error  into  v/nich  they 
had  fallen  about  the  tinn?  of  keeping  Eafter,  he 
commends  them  very  niuch  for. their  great  learn- 
ing,   piety,  .  and   virtue;    particularly    for  their 
contempt  of  riches,  and  their  great  diligence  in 
their  minifterial  offices;  v/hich  made  fome  little 
atonement   for.   tiieir   mofl    pernicious   herefy'^^ 
After  the  departure  of  Colman,  one  Tuda  was 
chofen    bifhop    of  the   Northumbrians ;    but    he 
dying  not   long  after,  Wilfred,  who   liad   been 
preceptor   to  Alchfred    prince  of  Northumber- 
land, and   the   chief   fpeakcr  on    the   vidlorious 

4;   Bed-.  1.  31  c.  15,  4^  Id.  c,  a5. 
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Cent. VII.  fide  at  the  late  council  of  Whitby,  was  ele6led 
in  his  room,  and  fent  into  France  to  receive 
confecration.  He  was  accordingly  confecrated 
by  his  friend  Agilbertus,  now  archbifhop  of 
Paris;  but  making  too  long  a  flay  abroad,  his 
fee  was  filled  up  in  his  abfence  by  Ceada  a 
Scotchman,  but  of  the  Roman  communion,  who 
was  confecrated  by  Wini,  the  firft  bifhop  of 
Winchefler  ^\ 

^^hwZ^        After  Ofwi  king  of  Northumberland  embraced 
ofCan-^^   the  Roman  cuftoms,  he  became  zealous  in  his 
te^rbury.      cndeavours  to  bring  all  the  Englifh  churches  to 
a  conformity  with  and  obedience  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     With  this  view,  he  joined  with  Eg- 
bert king  of  Kent  in  fending  Wighart,  eled  of 
Canterbury,    to    Rome,    to  be  confecrated  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  ritual.     Wighart  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  great  refped  at  Rome, 
but  died,  before  his  confecration,  of  the  plague, 
which  then  raged  in  that  city**.     Upon  this, 
Vitalian,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  took 
a  bold  flep,  and  made  choice  of  one  Theodore, 
a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a  man  of  courage, 
learning,   and  good  fenfe,  to  fill  the  place  for 
which  Wighart  was  defigned,   and  confecrated 
him    archbilhop    of    Canterbury    25th    March, 
A.  D.  668  *^      Theodore   having  received   the 
clerical  tonfure  after  the  Roman  form,  fet  out 
for  England ;   where  he  arrived  in  May   66^^ 

.47  Eddll  Vita  Wilfred!,  apud  ?iv,  fcript.  p.  5S. 
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and  was  favourably  received  by  Egbert  king  of  Cent.vii. 
Kent,  and  the  other  Englifli  princes.  Soon  after  ^  "•'"*-' 
his  arrival,  the  new  archbifliop  vifited  all  the 
Englifh  churches,  confecrated  bifhops  where  they 
were  wanting,  and  reduced  every  thing  to  a  per- 
fect conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this 
progrefs  he  terminated  the  difpute  between  Ceada 
and  Wilfred  about  the  biihopric  of  the  North- 
umbrians, by  tranflating  Ceada  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield,  and  eftablifhing  Wilfred  at  York, 
which  was  now  again  become  the  feat  of  the 
bifliop  of  Northumberland^"*. 

Still  further  to  confolidate  this  union  of  the  Council  of 
EngliQi  churches  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  Theodore  fummoned  a  coun- 
cil of  the  Englifh  bifhops,  with  their  chief 
clergy,  to  meet  at  Hartford,  A.  D.  673.  At 
this  council,  befides  the  metropolitan,  Bifi  bi- 
fhop  of  the  Eaft-Angles,  Luthcrius  bifhop  of 
the  Weft-Saxons,  Winfred  bifhop  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  Putta  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  were  pre- 
fent  in  perfon,  and  Wilfred  bifhop  of  York  by 
proxy.  Theodore,  who  prefided  in  this  fynod, 
produced  a  copy  of  the  canons  which  he  had 
brought  v/ith  him  from  Rome,  and  pointed  out 
ten  of  them  which  were  peculiarly  neceffary  to 
be  obfcrved,  in  order  to  eflablifli  a  perfe6l  uni- 
formity among  all  the  Englifli  churches;  to 
which  he  demanded,  and  obtained,  the  confent 
of  all  the  members  '*. 

50  BcJ.  1.  4.  c.  2. 
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Befides  this  union  among  the  EngliPn  churchesj 
and  conformity  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
was  brought  about  By  Theodore,  v/ich  the  con- 
fent  and  authority  of  the  Lnglifb  kings,  this  prer 
lat.e*  introduced  feveral  new  doctrines  and  ^x^ct 
tices.  that  were  formerly  unknown.  One  of  the 
mod  important  of  thefe  innovations  was  the  in- 
troduction of  auricular  confefTion  to  a  prieft,  a? 
neceflary  to  abfolutionj  directly  contr^iry  tp  the 
do6lrine  of  the  Scotch  milTionaries,  who  taught, 
that  confeiTion  to  God  was  fufHcient^*.         .'.[:.. 

Theodore  having,  by  his  own  addrefs,  and  the 
favourable  dirpofition  of  the  Englifli  princes  of 
that  time,  obtained  a  tacit  recognition  of  his 
own  metropoliticai  power  over  all  the  Englifh 
churches,  began  to  exercife  it  with  no  little  fe- 
verity,  by  depofmg  Y/infred  biihop  of  the  Mer- 
cians, A.  D.  676,  for  fome  flight  act  of  difobe- 
dience  to  his  authority,  v/hich  is  not  mentioned". 
In  his  room  he  confecrated  Sexulf,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Peterborough,  and  about  the  fame 
time  raifed  Erconwald  to  the  fee  of  London  ^*. 

By  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Hart- 
ford, it  was  propofed,  that  new  bidioprics 
fnould  be  eredled  where  they  were  moft  wanted : 
but  though  this  was  one  of  the  moft  reafonable 
regulations  in  the  whole  colledion,  the  billiops, 
dreading  the  diminution  of  their  pov/er  and 
wealth  by  the  divifion  of  their  biflioprics,  did 
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not  confent  to  its  immediate  execution,  but  re- 
ferred it  to  more  mature  confideration".  Till 
about  this  time,  there  was  but  one  bifhopric 
in  each  of  the  fix  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy 
which  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion,  ex- 
cept that  of  Kent,  which  had  two.  Some  of 
thefe  bifhoprics  v/ere  of  very  great  extent ; 
particuLirly  that  of  York,  which  comprehended 
all  the  countries  between  the  Humber  and  the 
frith  of  Forth.  Wilfred  bifhop  of  that  fee,  na- 
turally vain  and  oftentatious,  exceeded  even  the 
kings  of  thofe  times  in  magnificence  and  ex- 
pence  J  which  excited  the  indignation  of  his 
fovereign  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  humble  the  pride  of  this 
haughty  prelate,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  his 
fubjeds,  refolved  to  divide  his  enormous  bifhop- 
ric s  and  two  new  bifhops,  Bofa  and  Eata,  were 
confecrated  by  Theodore  for  the  Northumbrian 
territories^^.  Wilfred  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fit  down  tamely  with  this  diminution  of  his  re- 
venues and  authority:  he  repaired  to  court,  and 
boldly  accufing  the  king  and  archbifhop  of  in- 
juftice,  appealed  from  them  to  the  pope  :  a  thing 
fo  new  and  unheard  of,  that  it  excited  a  loud 
laugh  in  all  who  were  prefent,  who  could  not 
btlieve  him  to  be  ferious^^  But  this  ecclefiaf- 
tical  knight-errant  foon  convinced  them,  that  he 
was  in  earned,  by  fctting  out  on  his  journey  to 

5S  Spelm.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  153.  5^  Bed.  1.  4..  c.  12. 
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Gent.  vir.  Rome,  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  crowd  of 
■L_T-^— .^-  j^^^j^g^  ^I^Q  refolvcd  to  follow  his  fortunes*^. 
1  After  his  departure,  Bofa  was  fixed  at  York, 
and  Eata  at  JLindisfarnej  and  not  long  after* 
two  more  bifhops  were  confecrated  for  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom,  Tunberet  and  Trumwin  j 
of  whom  the  former  was  fixed  at  Hexham,  and 
the  latter  at  Abercorn,  which  w^as  then  within 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ^^  Wilfred, 
after  meeting  with  many  (Irange  adventures  in 
his  journey,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  prefented  a 
petition  to  pope  Agatho,  in  a  council  of  fifty 
billiops  and  abbots  then  fitting,  reprefenting  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  him  by  Theodore, 
in  difmembering  his  biihopric  without  his  con- 
fent,  and  praying  for  redrefs.  This  petition, 
from  fo  diftant  a  corner  of  the  church,  was  re- 
ceived with  uncommon  favour  by  the  pope  and 
council  J  v^^ho  made  a  decree,  reftoring  Wilfred 
to  his  fee,  and  ordering  thofe  who  had  been 
thruft  into  it  to  be  expelled.  With  this  decree 
Wilfred  haftened  back  into  England,  and  pre- 
fented it  to  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland ; 
who  was  fo  far  from  reftoring  him  to  his  biihop- 
ric, that  he  committed  him  to  prifon.  So  little 
were  the  decrees  of  Rome  at  that  time  regarded 
in  England '°. 

HatfieTd^^       About  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  John,  pre- 
centor of  St.  Peter's,  into  England,  to  examine 
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the  fentiments  of  the  Englifli  churches  con-  <^'ent.vil. 
cerning  the  herefy  of  the  Monothelites,  which 
made  a  mighty  noife.  Theodore,  to  fatisfy  the 
pope  in  this  particular,  fummoned  a  fynod  to 
meet  at  Hatfield,  September  15,  A.  D.  680 5 
in  which  a  confeffion  of  the  faith  cf  the  church 
of  England  (which  was  perfe(5lly  orthodox)  was 
drawn  up,  and  tranfmitted  to  Rome**.  The 
legate  had  alfo  a  private  commifTion  to  promote 
the  reftoration  of  Wilfred  to  his  bifhopric,  and 
his  reconciliation  with  Theodore  ^  but  in  this  he 
had  no  fuccefs. 

The  bifhopric  of  Mercia,  which  was  feated'^at  Newbi- 
Litchfield,   and  comprehended  all  the  dom.inions  ereaed! 
of  the  Mercian  kings,   was  difrnembered   about 
this  times  and  out  of  it  no  fewer  than  four  new 
bifhoprics  were  creeled,  viz.  thofe  c:  Worcefter, 
Leicefter,  Hereford,  and  Sydnaceftcr^^. 

When  Wilfred,   the  ejeded  bifliop  of  York,   Kingdom 
had   continued    near    a    year   in  prifon,    he  ob-   conv^ertTd 
tained  his  liberty,  by  the  earned  intercefTion  of  by  wiU 
i^bbe  abbefs  of  Coldino;!\am,   and  aunt  to  kin^^ 
Egfred,    upon    this    condition.  That   he    fhould 
immediately  abandon    the  territories  of  North- 
umberland ^^,      But    the    refentment     and     in- 
fluence of  Egfred  were  fo    great,  that  the  un- 
happy  Wilfred  could  find  no  ihelter  in   any  of 
the  Chridian  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  little  kingdom  of 

6»  Sptlm.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  168.        ^'-  lii^Jen.  Polycliron.  p.  241. 
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Cent.  VII.   SufTexy  whicli  was  ftill  unconverted.     Here  he 
-^-m^^  ^^^^  ^.^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  reception  from  Ethelwalch, 

the  reigning  king,  and  IEb2£  his  queen,  who 
were  both  Chriftians,  and  gave  all  poffible  en- 
couragennent  to  him  and  his  companions  to 
preach  the  gofpel  to  their  fubjefts,  who  were 
Pagans.  Wilfred,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence, 
affifted  by  the  influence  of  the  king  and  queen, 
perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  to  embrace  the 
Chriftian  religion,  while  his  companions  were 
no  lefs  fuccefsful  among  the  common  people. 
To  reward  and  encourage  Wilfred  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers, the  king  bellowed  upon  him  a 
confiderable  tra6l  of  country  in  the  peninfila  of 
Selfey,  with  all  the  cattle  and  flaves  upon  itj 
where  he  built  a  monaftery,  and  founded  a  bi- 
fliop*s  fee,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Chichefler '^^  While  Wilfred  refided  in  thefe 
parts,  he  was  the  inftrument,  by  the  miniftry  of 
fome  of  his  followers,  of  converting  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  third  part  of  that  ifland,  from  Cead- 
walla  kins:  of  Wefiex  *^\  In  this  manner  was 
the  lafl  of  the  feven  Saxon  flates  in  England 
brought  into  the  bofom  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
about  ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of  Auftin, 
and  a  little  before  the  end  of  the  feventh  cen- 
tury. 
Contiinia-  Xhe  fuccefs  of  Wilfred  in  the  converfion  of 
Wilfred's    the  South-Saxons  regained  him  the  favour  ajnd 
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friendfhip  of  Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  recommended  him,  in  the  warmeft 
manner,  to  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  and  to 
Alfred,  who  had  fucceeded  his  brother  Egfred 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  A.  D.  685  *^ 
This  laft  prince  having  no  perfonal  enmity 
againft  Wilfred,  permitted  him  to  return  into 
his  dominions,  A.  D.  687,  and  bellowed  upon 
him  the  bifhopric  of  H-exham,  which  was  then 
vacant;  to  which  (if  we  may  believe  Eddius, 
the  writer  of  his  life)  he  afterwards  added  the 
fee  of  York,  and  monaftery  of  Rippon  ^^.  But 
this  ambitious  and  reftlefs  prelate  foon  forfeited 
the  favour  and  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  king 
Alfred,  by  refufing  to  fubfcribe  the  canons  of 
the  councils  of  Hartford  and  Hatfield,  and  by 
daily  advancing  claims  to  thofe  immenfe  pof- 
feflions  which  he  had  when  he  was  fole  bifhop 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  held,  be- 
ftdes,  no  fewer  than  twelve  abbeys.  In  the  pro- 
fecution  of  thofe  claims,  which  could  not  be 
granted,  he  at  length  became  fo  clamorous  and 
t-urbulent,  that  king  Alfred  was  provoked  to 
expel  him  out  of  his  dominions,  about  hvc 
years  after  his  return.  Upon  this  fecond  expul- 
fion,  Wilfred  retired  into  Mercia,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  king  Ethelred,  who  bellowed 
upon  him  the  vacant  fee  of  Leicefters  where  we 
inud  leave  him  for  a  little  ^^ 

66  Edclii  Vita  Wilfiedi,  c.  42.  67  jj,  c.  43, 
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Theodore  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate,  and 
eighty-nir.th  of  his  age.  A..  D.  690^'.  After 
this  fee  had  remainea  two  years  vacant,  it  was 
filled  by  Brightwald,  an  Engliili  monk,  who 
governed  it  thirty-eight  years  and  {\x  months  ^^. 
Theodore  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  men 
that  ever  niied  me  chair  of  Canterbury.  By  his 
influence,  all  the  Englifh  churches  were  united, 
and  brouR^r  to  a  perfeft  uniformity  in  difcipline 
and  wonli  pi — too  large  bifnoprics  were  divided, 
and  many  new  ones  creded ;— great  men  were 
encouraged  to  build  pariih-churches,  by  de- 
claring chem  and  their  fucceflbrs  patrons  of 
thofe  churches'^^'j— a  regular  provifion  was  made 
for  the  clergy  in  all  the  ki?igdo!r;S  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, by  the  impofitiun 'of  a  certain  tax  or 
kirk-fhot  upon  every  village,  from  which  the 
moil  obicure  ones  were  not  exempted  ^\  By 
thefe  and  c:her  wife  regulations  introduced  by 
this  great  prelate,  the  church  of  England  be- 
came a  regular  compadt  body,  furnilhed  with  a 
competent  number  of  bifnops  and  inferior  clergy, 
Under  their  metropolitan  the  archbilliop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  feventh  century,  many' 
monafteries  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land,    Thefe  monafteries  were  at  firft  defigned. 


^9  Godv/in  de  Prseful  Angl.  p,  6i 
7*  Fed.  Ed.  Wheelock,  p.  399. 
7a  Bed.  Epiil.  ad  Egberet.  p.  307. 


7^  Id.  ibid. 
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in  fome  places,  for  the  feats  of  bifhops  and  their  ^^'J^' 
clergy  i  in   others,  for  the  refidence  of  fecular 
priefts,  who  preached  and  adminiftered  the  facra- 
ments  over  all  the  neighbouring  country;  and 
in  all  places  they  were  feminaries  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  youth.     No  vows  of  celibacy  or 
poverty  were  required  of  the  priefts  who  inha- 
bited thefe  monasteries ;  though,  towards  the  end 
of  this  century,  celibacy  was  ftrongly  reconfinaended 
to  the  Engliih  monks  and  clergy,  by  Theodore, 
in  his  Penitentials ".     Thefe  monafteries  being 
generally  well  built  and  well  endowed,  were  by 
far  the  moft  comfortable  places  of  refidence  in 
thofe  times  3   which  engaged  fuch  numbers  of 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  characters  to  crowd  into 
them,  that  they  foon  became  intolerable  griev--- 
ances  ^^     The  fondnefs  for  the  monaftic  life  was 
very  much  increafed   by   an   impious    do6lrine, 
which  began  to   be  broached  about  the  end  of 
this  century,  ^^  That  as  foon  as  any  perfon  put 
^^  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  fins  of  his 
^*  former  life  were  forgiven ''."     This  engaged 
many  princes  and  great  men  (who  have  fome- 
times  as  many  fins  as  their  inferiors)  to  put  on 
the   monaftic     habit,    and    end    their    days    in 
monafteries. 

Superftition,  in  various  forms,  made  great  Superfti- 
progrefs  in  the  feventh  century  s  particularly  an  ll-oiuced. 
extravagant  veneration  for  relics,   in  which  the 

71  Theod.  Poenitent.  p.  7.  7+  Bed.  Epift.  ad  Eghcrct. 

75  Theod.  Caplt.Labb.  Concil.  t.  6.  col,  1875, 
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Cent.  VII.  Romifli  priefts  drove  a  very  gainful  trade,  as  few 
good  Chriftians  thought  themfelves  fafe  from  the 
machinations  of  the  devil,  unlefs  they  carried 
the  relics  of  fome  faint  about  their  perfons ;  and 
no  churcn  could  be  dedicated  without  a  decent 
quantity  of  this  facred  trumpery  ''^\  Stories  of 
dreams,  vilions,  and  miracles,  were  propagated 
without  a  blufh  by  the  clergy,  and  believed  with- 
out a  doubt  by  the  laity  '^\  Extraordinary 
watchings,  failings,  and  other  arts  of  torment- 
ing the  body,  in  order  to  fave  the  foul,  became 
frequent  and  faihionable  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
believed,  that  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  moft 
diredt  road  to  heaven  ^^ 
State  of  the  We  know  of  no  important  changes  that  hap* 
Scotch  ^""^  pened  in  the  Britifh  churches  in  the  feventh  cen- 
churches,  ^Qj-y  .  during  which  they  had  little  or  no  com- 
munication either  with  Rome  or  Canterbury, 
but  continued  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  doc- 
trines and  primitive  modes  of  worfhip.  Some 
of  the  Britons,  particularly  thofe  of  Cornwall,  it 
is  faid,  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  Eafter 
about  the  end  of  this  century,  by  the  writings  of 
Aldhelm,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Sherburn ;  but 
it  is  probable,  that  the  vi6torious  arms  of  the 
Weft- Saxon  kings  contributed  as  much  to  this 
converfion  as  the  writings  of  that  prelate  ^^. 
The  churches  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls  were  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  thofe  of  the  Britons  in  the 

76  Spelm.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  99.  104..  77  Vide  Bed.  paiTini, 

78  Id.  ibid.  79  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  16. 
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feventh  century :  uuconne6led  with  the  churches 
of  Rome  and  England,  they  perfevered  in  their 
ancient  ufages  with  the  greateft  conftancy. 
Adannnan  abbot  of  Jona  having  been  fent  am- 
bafTador  to  Alfred  king  of  Northumberland, 
about  the  end  of  this  century,  was  converted  to 
the  Catholic  Eafrer,  and  after  his  return  laboured 
with  much  earneftnefs,  and  fome  fuccefs,  to 
convert  his  countrymen  ^^. 


SECTION     III. 

Hiftory  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain^  from  A.  D. 
700  to  A.  D.  800. 

THE  peace  of  the  church  of  England  was   cent.  viii. 
again  dillurbed    in   the   beginning  of  the  xhThifT' 
eighth  century  by  the  famous  Wilfred,   ejeded  toryof 
bifhop  of  York.     This  turbulent  prelate  was  far   continued. 
from  being  contented  with  the  fee  of  Leicefler 
bellowed  upon  him  by  the  king  of  Mercia,   but 
made  unwearied   efforts  to   recover   his    former 
high  ftation  and  great  pofTefiions  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland  3  v/hich   ftill  more  inflamed 
the  refentment   of  king  Alfred.     This  prince, 
with     Brithwald     archbifhop     of     Canterbury, 
afifembled  a  fynod  of  Englifh  bifhops  and  clergy 
A.  D.  701  ;  to  which  they  invited  Wilfred,  re- 
folving  to  prevail  upon  him,  either  by  perfuafions 

80  Bed.  I.  5.  c.  ^Sn 

or 
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CfKt.  VIII.  or  threats,  to  retire  into  a  private  flation.     He 
appeared  before  the  fynod ;  but  treated  all  their 
perfuafions  and  threats  with  equal  fcorn  -,   upon 
which  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments, 
except  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  which  was  left  him 
for  a  retreat.     Wilfred  protefted  againft  this  fen- 
tence,   and  appealed  to  the  pope ;  which  fo  in- 
cenfed  king  Alfred  againil  him,  that  he  would 
have  commanded  his  guards  to  cut  him  in  pieces, 
if  the  bifhops  had  not  interpofed '.     Thcfe  pre- 
lates,   however,    were  fo  much  difpleafed  with 
the  refradory  behaviour  of  Wilfred,  that  they 
infli6led  upon  him  the  higheft   cenfures  of  the 
church  ',  and  both  he  and  his  followers  were  held 
in  fuch  execration,  that  if  any  of  them  made  the 
fign  of  the  crofs  on  the  dilhes  upon  a  table  (a 
ceremony  then    ufed   before   meat),    they   were 
immediately  thrown   to  the  dogs ''.      The  con- 
demned excommunicated  prelate  departed  from 
Onefterfield,    where  the   fynod   was   held,    into 
Mercia,  in   order   to   difcover   v/hat  impreffion 
thefe  proceedings  had  m.ade  on  the  miind  of  king 
Ethelred.     After  complaining  to  that  prince  of 
the    injuftice   which    had   been   done    him,     he 
earneftly  requefled  to  know,  whether  or  not  he 
defigned  to  deprive  him  of  the  revenues  of  the 
bifhopric   and   monafteries  which  he  had  given 
him  in  his  dominions  ?     To  which  he  received 
this  favourable  anfwer.  That  he  would  not  de- 

>  Spelm.  Concll.  t.  i.  p.  202.     Eddii  Vita  Wllfredi,  p.  76.  c.  46. 
--  Id.  c.  47. 
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prive  him  of  thefe  revenues  until  the  final  fen- 
tence  of  the  pope  was  known  ^  Encouraged  by 
this  afTurance,  he  fet  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  A.  D.  702  ;  and  falling  upon 
his  knees,  prefented  his  petition  to  the  pope; 
addrelTed,  "  To  the  Apoftolic  Lord,  the  thrice- 
^'  bleffed  and  univerfal  bifhop,  pope  John ;" 
and  couched  in  the  mod  flattering  and  artful 
terms.  Wilfred  was  very  gracioufly  received, 
and  lodged  and  entertained,  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, at  the  public  expence.  The  archbifhop 
had  alfo  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  defend  the 
fentence  of  the  fynod,  who  were  not  received 
with  equal  favour.  Thefe  deputies  accufed 
Wilfred  of  refufing  to  fubfcribe  the  canons  of 
the  two  fynods  of  Hartford  and  Hatfield;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  he  was  v/illing  to  fub- 
fcribe the  canons  of  thofe  fynods,  as  far  as  they 
were  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  will  of  the  pope.  The  deputies 
accufed  him  further  of  being  guilty  of  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  his  metropolitan  and 
his  bifiiops  in  the  fynod  of  Onefterfield,  and  of 
appealing  to  a  foreign  judge,  which  by  the  laws 
of  England  was  a  capital  crime.  But  though 
this  was  a  crime  in  England,  it  appeared  a  mod 
meritorious  adl  at  Rome.  After  both  parties  had 
pleaded  their  caufe  at  full  length,  and  the  pope 
had  taken  fome  time  to  confider  of  it,  with  a 
council  which  was  then  fitting,   a  day  was  ap- 

3  Eddii  VitaWilfredi,   p.  76.  c.  47. 
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ctnt.  viiL  pointed  for  pronouncing  fentence.  When  that 
day  arrived,  the  pope  appeared  in  great  ftate, 
furrounded  by  the  council  of  bifhops  -,  and  both 
parties  being  prefent,  pronounced  his  fentence ; 
reverfing  that  of  the  fynod  of  Onefterfield,  and 
declaring  Wilfred  entirely  innocent  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  With  this  fentence, 
Wilfred  returned  in  triumph  into  England,  was 
reconciled  to  Brightwald  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  kindly  received  by  Ethelred  king  of 
Mercia.  But  king  Alfred,  and  his  immediate 
fucceflbr  Eadwulf,  treated  the  papal  fentence  with 
contempt,  and  would  not  permit  Wilfred  to 
enter  their  dominions  \ 
Hiftoryof  Though  Wilfred  had  been  thus  repulfed  by 
iiniVed.  thcfe  two  kings  of  Northumberland,  he  never 
relinquifhed  his  pretenfions  in  that  kingdom ; 
and  his  hopes  of  making  thefe  pretenfions  good 
began  to  revive  on  the  accelTion  of  Ofred,  a 
child  of  eight  years  of  age,  to  that  throne, 
A.  D.  704.  By  his  interefl  with  the  archbifhop, 
and  with  Berechtfred,  who  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, he  procured  a  council  to  be  called  in  the 
north,  for  the  final  determination  of  all  thofe 
difputes,  which  had  fubfifted  almofl  forty  years, 
and  had  occafioned  infinite  trouble  to  himfelf 
and  to  his  country.  This  council,  which  v^as 
very  numerous,  was  held  in  the  open  air  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nidd   in  Yorkfhire,   A,  D> 

4  Eddii  Vha  Wilfretli,  c.  45— 58. 
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705.  Archblfhop  Brightwald,  who  prefided  in  Cent.viii. 
it,  laid  before  the  council  a  copy  of  the  pope's 
fentence  in  favour  of  Wilfred,  with  his  letter  to 
the  late  king  Alfred,  requiring  the  reftitution  of 
his  dignities  and  pofTeflions  in  Northunnberland, 
with  which  that  prince  had  not  complied ;  and 
alked  the  mennbers  of  the  council,  what  they 
thought  was  mod  proper  to  be  done  for  termi- 
nating thefe  long  and  fatal  difputes  ?  The 
bifliops  at  firft  difcovered  no  difpofition  to  com- 
ply with  the  pope's  fentence  -,  who,  they  faid, 
had  no  right  to  reverfe  the  fentence  of  an  Englilli 
fynod,  or  to  lay  any  commands  on  an  Englifh 
king.  But  at  length,  by  the  intreaties  of  Bright- 
wald,  Berechtfred,  iElfleda  abbefs  of  Whitby, 
and  others,  this  tedious  affair  was  compromifed 
in  this  manner :  John  of  Beverly,  bilhop  of. 
Hexham,  was  tranflated  to  York,  which  v/as 
then  vacant ;  and  the  bifliopric  of  Hexham, 
with  the  abbey  of  Rippon,  were  bellowed  on 
Wilfred;  with  which  he  remained  contented. 
This  famous  prelate  furvived  that  decifion  only 
about  four  years  j  and  dying  A.  D.  709,  at  his 
monaftery  of  Oundle  at  Nottinghamfhire,  he 
was  buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  at  his  abbey 
of  Rippon  in  Yorkfhire  '.  Wil&ed  was  certainly 
one  of  the  mod  extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  grace- 
ful in  his  perfon,  engaging  in  his  manners, 
learned,  eloquent,   and  regular  in  his  conduct, 

5  Eddii  Vita  Wilfredi,  c.  58^-65. 
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which  gained  him  many  powerful  friends;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  v^as  ambitious,  refllefs, 
and  inflexible,  which  raifed  him  up  no  lefs 
powerful  enemies,  and  involved  both  him.felf 
and  his  country  in  perpetual  broils. 

The  humour  of  making  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
and  of  retiring  into  monafteries,  flill  increafing, 
Coinred  king  of  Mercia  laid  down  his  fceptre, 
and  took  up  the  pilgrim's  flaff,  A.  D.  709,  and 
travelled  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  Offa,  a 
young  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Eaft- 
Saxons,  where  they  both  became  monks  ^.  Not 
long  after,  Ina,  the  vidorious  king  of  the  Weft- 
Saxons,  im.itated  their  example,  and  ended  his 
life  in  a  cloifter  at  Rome,  where  he  founded  a 
houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  Englifti  pilgrims 
and  the  education  of  Englilh  youth  ^  This 
prince,  and  his  cotemporary  Withred  king  of 
Kent,  were  great  friends  to  the  clergy,  and 
made  feveral  laws  for  the  fecurity  of  their  per- 
fons,   privileges,   and  revenues  ^. 

The  churches  of  the  feveral  Englifh  kingdoms 
enjoyed  fo  much  internal  peace  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Wilfred,  that  they  furnifli  few 
materials  of  importance  for  their  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  ;  which  for  a  long  time  confifts  of  little 
more  than  the  names  and  fuccefiion  of  bifhops  in 
the  feveral  fees  ;  with  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  fwell  this  work,     "When  the  venerable 


^  Bed.  1.  5.  c.  19. 
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hiflorian  Bede  concludes  his  excellent  hiftory  of  Cent.viir. 
the  church  of  England  A.  D.  731,  he  acquaints  ' 
us,  that  it  was  then  governed  by  fixteen  bifhops, 
who  had  their  feats  at  the  following  places  : — 
Canterbury,  Rochefter,  London,  Dunwich, 
Helmham,  Winchefter,  Sherburn,  Litchfield, 
Leicefter,  Hereford,  Worcefler,  Sydnacefter, 
York,  Holy  Ifland,  Hexham,  and  Withern^ 
There  was  no  billiop  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
SufTex  at  this  time  ;  but  Sigelm  was  confecrated 
bifliop  of  Selfey  a  few  years  after ;  which  made 
the  number  of  biiliops  in  England,  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  feventeen  ". 

Upon  the  death  of  Wilfred,  the  fecond  bilhop  Egbert 
of  York,  A.  D.  731,  Egbert,  brother  to  Ead-  oS?'' 
bert  king  of  Northumberland,  was  advanced  to 
that  fee.  This  prelate,  by  his  royal  birth  and 
great  merit,  recovered  the  dignity  of  a  metropo- 
litan, which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Paulinus  the 
firfl:  bifl:iop  of  York,  and  obtained  a  pall  from 
Rome  as  a  badge  of  that  dignity  ". 

Nothelmus  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying  Letter  of 
A.D.   740,    Cuthbert  bifhop  of  Hereford  was  f,°hj|j^^^ 
tranflated  to   that  fee.     An   intimate  friendfhip  ofMentzto 
had   long   fubfifled    between   Cuthbert   and    his   Sjl!bifl^op 
countryman  Winfred,  who  had  afTumed  the  name  of  Canter^ 
of    Boniface^     and   was    become   archbifhop    of 
Mentz.     As  foon  as  Boniface  received  the  news 
of  the  advancement  of  his  friend  to  the  primacy 

S  Red.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.  c.  23.  «o  Godwin  de  Piscful.  p.  548. 
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Cent.  VIII.  of  England,  he  wrote  him  a  very  long  letter  j   in 
'^"'"^   which,    after  many   profefTions   of    efteem    and 
friendlhip,    and  mod  vehement  exhortations  to 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
ofEce,    he  points  out  feveral  things  in  the  ftate  of 
the  church  of  England  which  required  reforma- 
tion 5   particularly  the  gaudy   drefs    and  intem- 
perate lives  of  the  clergy.;    the  facrilege  of  great 
men,  in  feizing  the  government  of  monaderies, 
and  obliging  the  monks  to  perform  the  mod  fer- 
vile  work  in  building  their  caftles,  &c.  ;    a  thing 
unknown   in    any   other    part   of    the   Chriilian 
world.     He  exhorts  him  alfo  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
nuns,  and  other  good  ladies  of  England,  leav- 
ing their  country,  and  going  in  pilgrimage   to 
Rome  -y   becaufe  they  were  generally  debauched 
before  they  returned,  and  many  of  them  became 
common  proftitutes  in  the  cities  of  France  and 
Italy.     To    remedy    all    thefe  evils,    he   advifes 
him  to  call  a  council ;  and  for  his  dire6tion  fends 
him  a  copy  of  the  canons  of  a  fynod,  which  had 
been  lately  held  at  Mentz,  in  which  he  had  pre- 
fided  in  quality  of  the  pope's  legate.      For  as 
Boniface   had   received   his    preferment    in    the 
church   by   the  favour  of  the  pope,   he  was  a 
zealous   advocate  for   his   fupremacy,    and   had 
contributed  very  much  to  bring  the  churches  of 
Germany   under   the   obedience    of  the   fee    of 
Rome  j  and  feems  to  wifh  that. his  friend  Cuth- 
bert  would  a6l  the  fame  part  in  England  '\ 

^2  Spelm.  Concll.  t.  i.  p.  237, 
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This  letter^  it  is  probable,  engaged  Cuthbert  ^^nt.  vnr. 
to  aflcmble  a  council  of  the  bifliops  and  chief  Council  of 
clergy  of  his  province,  which  met  at  Clovefhoos,  ^1^^^' 
or  ClyfF,  in  Kent,  A.  D.  747.  Edelbald  king 
of  Mercia,  with*  all  the  great  men  of  his  court, 
Cuthbert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  with  eleven 
bifhops  of  his  province,  together  with  many 
abbots,  abbeiTes,  and  other  clergy,  were  prefent 
at  this  council;  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty 
canons  vv^ere  made  for  the  reformation  of  the 
lives  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  canons  of  this  council,  which  were  for  the 
mod  part  taken  from  thofe  of  the  council  of 
Mentz,  tranfmitted  by  Boniface,  contain  many 
wife  and  judicious  regulationSj  confidering  the 
age  in  which  they  were  made.  It  is,  however, 
very  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  the  council  of 
Clovefhoos  made  a  very  important  alteration  in 
the  canon,  concerning  the  unity  of  the  church* 
The  canon  of  the  council  of  Mentz  on  this  fub- 
^e(5t  runs  thus  : — *^  We  have  agreed  in  our  fynod 
*'  in  the  confefTion  of  the  catholic  faith,  and 
^'  agreed  to  continue  in  unity  and  fubjedion  to 
*^  the  church  of  Rome;  and  defire  to  be  fub- 
^^  je6t  to  St.  Peter  and  his  vicar,  to  the  end  of 
^'  our  lives,  that  we  may  be  efteemed  members 
*^  of  that  church  committed  to  St.  Peter's 
^'  care*\'*  But  the  canon  of  the  council  of 
Clovefhoos  was  couched  in  the  following  general    . 

»J  Labb.  Concil.  t.  6.  col.  154.4.. 
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terms/  without  fo  much  as  mentioning  the  church 
or   bifliop   of  Rome  :  '^  That  fmcere   love  and 
'  Chriftian    unity    and    affedlion    ought   to    be 
^  amongft  all  the  clergy  in   the  world,  in  deed 
^  and  judgment  (without   flattery  of  any  one's 
^  perfon),    as    the   fervants  of  one  Lord,    and 
f  fellow-labourers  in  the  fame  gofpel  :   fo  that 
^  however   feparated   by  the  diftance  of  place, 
^  they   may  notwithftanding   be  united  in   the 
«^  fame  judgment,   and  ferve  God  in  one  fpirit, 
'  in   the  fame    faith,   hope,   and  charity  ;  daily 
'  praying   for  each  other,  that  every   one  may 
^  faithfully  perfevere   to   the  end,    in   the  dif- 
^  charge  of  his  holy  function  '^."     This  remark- 
able caution  in  the  language  of  this  canon,   is  a 
fufficient   proof,     that   the    clergy    of    England 
were  not  as  yet  difpofed  to  bend  their  necks  to  the 
intolerable  and  ignominious  yoke  of  Rome.     So 
careful  were  they  in  this  council  to  guard  againft 
the  incroachments  of  the  pope  on  the  independ- 
ency of  the  church  of  England,  that  applications 
to  Rome  for  advice  in  difficult  cafes,  were  dif- 
couraged  by  the  twenty-fifth  canon,  and  billiops 
directed  to  apply  only  to  their  metropolitan  in  a 
provincial  fynod  '^     Many  excellent  advices  arc 
given  to  the  biihops,  clergy,  and  people,  in  the 
canons  of  this  council.     Biiliops  are  directed  to 
vifit  all  parrs  of  their  diocefes  once  every  year, 
for  preaching  and  performing  the  other  duties  of 
their  facred  fundion^ — to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
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over  the  condudl  of  the  Inferior  clergy,  who  ftill, 
for  the  mod  part,  lived  in  monafteries  ; — and  to 
be  very  careful  in  examining  into  the  morals  and 
learning  of  thofe  whom  they  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  Abbots  are  commanded  to  take  care 
that  the  clergy,  in  their  refpedlive  houfes,  fhould 
be  ftudious,  fober,  and  decent  in  their  drefs  and 
deportment.  The  clergy  are  injoined  to  be  di- 
ligent in  vifiting,  preaching,  and  baptizing;  to 
learn  to  conftrue  in  their  own  language  the  creed 
and  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  words  ufed  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  mafs,  and  in  the  ofRce  of  baptifm. 
The  people  are  exhorted, — to  get  the  creed  and 
Lord's  prayer  by  heart,— to  the  religious  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Lord's  day, — to  frequent  commu- 
'nion,  to  confefTion,  fading,  and  almfgivlng. 
Several  very  fingular  diredions  are  given  in  the 
twenty- feventh  canon,  to  the  com^mon  people 
v/ho  did  not  pnderfland  Latin,  about  the  manner 
of  their  joining  in  the  public  prayers  and  fongs 
of  the  church,  which  were  all  in  that  language  : 
in  particular,  they  are  allowed  to  affix  any  mean- 
ing to  the  words  they  pleafed  in  their  own  minds, 
and  to  pray  in  their  hearts  for  any  thing  they 
wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  the  real  {cn^Q 
of  the  public  prayers  '^.  A  curious  falvo  for 
the  abfurd  pradice  of  praying  in  an  unknown 
tongue  !  This  canon  alfo  contains  the  following 
Ihoi  t  form  of  prayer  for  the  dead  :  **  Lord,  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  greatnefs  of  thy  mercy,  grant 

^^  Spel.Concil.  t.  i.  p.  146. 
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^^  reft  to  his  foul^  and  for  thy  infinite  pity  Vouch- 
^^  fafe  to  him  the  joys  of  eternal  light  with  thy 
'^  faints."  About  this  time,  fome  great  men, 
who  were  not  very  fond  of  going  through  the 
fallings  and  prayers  injoined  them  by  their  con- 
fefTors,  propofed  to  hire  poor  people  to  faft  and 
'  pray  in  their  flead.  This  was  certainly  a  very 
lucky  thought  J  but  it  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  council. 
Quarrels  Cuthbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D. 

bodies  of  758.  All  his  predecciTors  had  been  interred  by 
biLo?'  the  inonks  of  St.  Auguftin,  in  their  monaftery, 
v/ithout  the  v/alls  of  Canterbury,  who  now  con- 
fidered  the  corpfes  of  their  departed  prelates  as  a 
kind  of  perquifite  to  which  they  had  a  right. 
Cuthbert,  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  formed 
the  defign  of  depriving  them  of  his  remains  j  and 
for  that  purpofe  obtained  a  formal  permilTion 
from  Eadbert  king  of  Kent,  to  be  buried  in  his 
own  cathedral.  When  he  found  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  direfted  his  domeftics  to  put  his 
body  into  the  grave  as  foon  as  he  expired,  and 
before  they  publillied  his  death  5  which  they  ac- 
cordingly performed.  When  the  monks  of  St. 
Auguftin,  on  hearing  of  the  archbifhop's  death, 
came  in  folemn  procelTion  to  take  pofTefTion  of 
his  remains,  they  were  told,  that  he  was  already 
buried ;  at  which  they  were  fo  provoked,  that 
they  called  him  a  rogue,  a  fox,  a  viper,  and  all 
the   opprobrious    names    they    could   invent  *^' 

•7  Godwin  de  Praeful.  Ang.  p.  65. 
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Brecrwin,  who  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  but  edu-  Cent.  viii. 
cated  in  England,  was  placed  in  the  archiepif- 
copal  chair,  when  it  had  been  about  a  year  va- 
cant;'and  he  filled  it  only  three  years,  dying 
Auguft  24,  A.  D.762.  By  his  own  direction,  he 
was  buried  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  the  faoie 
precipitate  nnanner  v/ith  his  predecefTor.  When 
Lannbert  abbot  of  St.  Auguftin's  came  with  a 
body  of  armed  men  to  feize  the  body  of  the 
archbifhop  as  his  lawful  property,  and  found 
himfelf  anticipated  a  fecond  time,  he  took  the 
matter  in  a  very  ferious  light,  and  made  a,  fo- 
lemn  appeal  to  the  pope,  to  interpofe  his  au- 
thority for  preventing  fuch  clandeftine  funerals 
for  the  future.  This  mighty  buftle  about  the 
lifelefs  bodies  of  thefe  prelates  may  appear  to  us 
ridiculous  ;  but  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftin  knew 
very  well  what  they  were  about,  and  how  much 
it  redounded  to  the  reputation  and  intereft  of 
their  fociety  to  be  in  poiTefTion  of  the  remains  of 
thofe  primates,  in  that  fuperftitious  age,  when 
relics  were  the  mod  valuable  treafurcs.  The 
canons  of  Chrifl's  church,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  chufing  the  archbifhop,  and  had.  been  con- 
cerned in  fmuggling  their  two  late  ones  into 
their  graves,  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  Lambert's 
appeal  to  the  pope  againfl  them,  that,  in  order 
to  mitigate  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  their  rivals, 
they  chofe  him  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.  This 
artful  condudt  had  its  defired  efFeft :  Lambert 
was  appeafed,  and  defifled  from  profecuting  his 
appeal  '^ 

»8  Godwin' de  Prxful.  Ang.  p.  6S' 
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About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  fe-- 
veral  great  and  ludden  revolutions  happened  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  ftate  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  in  their  confequences  very  much  affefted 
all  the  Chriilian  world.  Though  the  emperors 
of  the  eail,  who  refided  at  Conftantinople,  were 
nominal  fovereigns  of  Rome  and  Italy;  the  dif- 
tance  of  their  fituation,  and  other  circumftances, 
rendered  their  authority  feeble  and  precarious. 
When  the  emperor  Leo  Ifaurus  publiilied  his 
famous  edift,  A.  D.  730,  againft  the  ufe  and 
worfliip  of  images,  commanding  them  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  churches,  the  bifhops  of  Rome 
oppofed  the  execution  of  that  edict  with  great 
vehemence,  and  encouraged  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy  to  fhake  off  all  fubjedion  to  the  emperors 
of  the  Eaft.  But  tliey  were  foon  puniihed  for 
this  revolt  by  Aftulphus  king  of  Lombardy, 
who  over-run  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  and 
threatened  the  deftrudion  -  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  In  this  extremity,  Stephen  II.  v/ho  was 
then  pope,  A.  D.  752,  earneftly  implored  the 
protedion  of  Pepin  king  of  France  -,  who  march^ 
ing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Ital}^, 
A..  D.  753,  defeated  Aftulphus,  and  recovered 
all  the  countries  which  he  had  conquered.  But 
inftead  of  reftoring  thofe  countries  to  the  em- 
perors of  the  Eaft,  their  ancient  fovereigns,  he 
beftowed  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome,  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
on  the  pope  3  which  raifed  him  from  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  to  be  a  powerful  temporal  prince, 
and  enabled  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  profecute 

their 
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their  claims  to  fpiritual  dominion  over  the  Chrif-   Cent.  vm. 
tian  world  with  greater  (pint  and  fucccfs ''. 

Egbert,  the  firfl:  Englifh  archbifhop  of  York,  Death  of 
one  of  the  bed  and  moft  learned  prelates  of  his  archbifhop 
age,  after  having  governed  that  fee  with  great  ^^  ^'^^'^^ 
dignity  about  thirty-fix  years,   died  A.  D.  767  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Adelbert,  who  makes  no 
dillinguifhed  figure  in  hiftory". 

While  Lambert  filled  the  archleplfcopal  chair  Litchfield 
of  Canterbury,  a  confiderable  revolution  hap-  fee  of  an 
pened  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  Eng-  ^^^^^^' 
land.  OfFa  king  of  Mercia,  who  was  by  far  the 
moft  powerful  prince  of  the  heptarchy,  thinking 
it  inconvenient  and  difhonourable  for  the  bifhops 
of  his  kingdom  to  be  fubjecl  to  the  metropolis 
tical  authority  of  the  archbifnops  of  Canterbury, 
refolved  to  erecl  the  fee  of  Litchfitld,  his  ca- 
pital, into  an  archbifliopric.  Lambert  oppofed 
the  execution  of  this  defign  as  much  as  pofTible  ; 
but  OfFa's  fuperior  power  and  wealth  at  length 
prevailed,  and  Hegbert  bifhop  of  Litchfield  was 
declared  an  archbifhop  by  the  pope,  A.  D.  787; 
and  the  fees  of  Worcefter,  Hereford,  Leicefter, 
Sydnaccfter,  Helmham,  and  Dunwich,  difmem- 
bered  from  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
put  under  the  jurifdi6lion  of  the  new  arch- 
bifhop. Hegbert  dying  foon  after  his  elevation, 
was  fucceeded  by  Adulph,  who  received  a  pall, 

^9  Inctt'sHlft.  En^l.  Church,  c.  12. 
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Cent,  v'lii.   |.]^g  diftinguiiliing   badge  of  the    archiepifcopal 
^     ^  dignity,  from  pope  Adrian  I.  *'. 
Council  of       The  pope  about  this  time  fent  Gregory  bifhop 
Calcuith.     ^f  oftia,  and  Theophiladt   bifhop   of  Todi,   as 
his   legates    into   England,   to  vifit  the  feveral 
Engliih  churches.    Thefe  legates  acquainted  the 
pope,  by  a  letter.  That  they  had  arrived  fafe  in 
England,  and  waited  upon  Lambert  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  executed  their  commifTion^ 
which  was,  probably,  to  obtain  his  confent  to  the 
diTmembering  of  his  province :— That  they  had 
then  repaired  to  the  court  of  Offa  king  of  Mer« 
cia;  who  received  them  with  great  joy,  and  very 
much  approved  of  all  they  had  propofed  : — That 
becaufe  the  country  was  very  extenfive,  in  order 
to  do  their  bufinefs  with  the  greater  expedition, 
they  had  feparated ;  Theophila6t  remaining  in 
Mercia,  to  attend  a  great  council  of  that  king- 
dom ;  while  Gregory  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Olfvvald   king    of    Northumberland  ^    who  alfo 
called  a  council  of  the  nobility  and  chief  clergy 
of  his   kingdom: — -That  they,  the  legates,  had 
laid  the  regulations  or  canons  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Rome  before  both  thefe 
councils  j  by  whom  they  had  been  maturely  con- 
fidercd,  and  univerfally  approved,  and  fubfcribed 
by  the  kings   of  Mercia  and  Northumberland, 
with  all  the  chief  nobility,  bifhops,  and  clergy 
of  England.     The  Mercian  fynod  met  at  a  place 
named  Calctilth ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  thefe 

-I  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  4.^9. 
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regulations  are  commonly  called  the  canons  of  the  Cent.  viii. 
(ouncil  of  Calcuith'^'^.     Thefe  canons,  which  are      ~^^ 
twenty  in  number,  contain  a  kind  of  fyfi-em  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  politics  of  thofe  times,  in  which 
we  may  difcern  the  clergy  beginning  to  advance 
feveral  new  claims,  fuch  as,  a  divine   right  to    - 
the  tenth  of  all  the  pofieffions  of  the  laity,  and 
an  exemption  from  being  tried  and  puniihed  by 
the   civil  magiftrates ''^      To    fupport  this   laft 
claim,  feveral  texts  of  fcripture  are  moft  fhame- 
fully  mifinterpreted.    The  legates,  after  the<ir  ar- 
rival in  England,   obferved  feveral  peculiarities 
which  they  difapproyed,  and  therefore  prohibited 
in  thefe  canons ;  fuch  as, — the  priefts  celebrating 
mafs  without  fnoes  or  (lockings,  and  with  cha- 
lices made  of  horn  ; — the  bifhops  fitting  on  the 
bench  with  the  aldermen,  and  judging  in   civil 
and  criminal   caufes^ — and   the  people  ftill  re- 
taining many  Pagan  pradices,   as  forceries,  di- 
vinations, &c.  '^'^ ,     It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  this 
council  of  Calcuith  that  Lambert  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury   gave  his  confent  to  the  eredtion  of 
Licchfield  into  an  archbifliopric  i   but  if  this  was 
true,  it  appears,  that  his  pride  was  not  abated  by 
this  great  diminution  of  his  power;  for  his  name 
(lands   in  the.  fubfcription  of  the  canons  before 
that  of  Ofta  king  of  Mercia. 

The  p;reat  controverfy  about  the  ufe  of  imao^es  Contro- 
in  churches,  and  the  degree  of  homage  that  was  Jhewoi-"^' 

(hip  ot" 
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Cent.  VIII.  ^5  be  paid  to  them,  which  had  raged  with  in- 
credible violence  on  the  continent  for  iTiore  than 
fixty  years,  began  to  be  agitated  in  England  to- 
.v/ards  the  end  of  this  century.  Two  fucceeding 
emperors  ofthe  Eaft^LeoIfaurus,  and  his  Ton  Con- 
fcantineCopronimus,  exerted  all  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  worfhip,  by  abolifhing  the  life,  of  images 
in  churches;  while  feveral  fucceeding  popes,  their 
-cotennporaries,  fupported  the  caufe  of  images 
with  at  lead  equal  zeal.  In  the  Eaft,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  emperors  at  length  prevailed; 
and  both  the  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  were 
condemned  by  a  council  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  bifhops,  at  Confcantinople,  A.  D* 
754 ''^  But  in  the  Weft,  the  authority  of  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  gained  the  afcendant.  Italy 
revolted  from  the  emperors,  images  v/ere  re- 
tained, and  too  much  regarded,  not  to  fay 
adored.  When  this  controverfy  feemed  to  be 
at  an  end  in  the  Eaft,  and  images  were  caft  out 
of  almoil  all  the  churches,  a  great  revolution 
happened  at  the  death  of  the  emperor  Leo^IV. 
by  the  adminiftration  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  widow  the  emprefs  Irene,  in, the  minority  of 
•her  fon.  This  princefs  (who  was  one  of  the 
worft  of  women)  formed  the  defign  of  reftoring 
the  ufe  and  worfhip  of  images  in  the  Eaft;  which 
fhe  communicated  to  pope  Adrian,  for  his  ad- 
vice and  affiftance.  When  all  matters  were  pro- 
perly prepared,  a  council  was  fummoned  to  meec 

»5  Lab.  Coun.  t.  6.  col.  i66i» 
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at  Conftantinople,  A.  D-.  786;  but  being  pre- 
vented by  a  tumult  from  fitting  in  that  city,  it 
met  the  year  after  at  Nice.  This  council  (which 
confided  of  about  one  hundred  and  "fifty  bifhops, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  fecond  council  of 
Nice)  reverfed  the  a6ls  of  the  late  council  of 
Conftantinople  againft  images,  and  decreed  both 
the  ufe  and  adoration  of  them,  with  a  few  fri- 
volous diftindions  *^.  The  ads  of  this  council 
were  received  with  great  joy  at  Rome,  and  a 
copy  of  them  fent  into  France :  where  they  did 
not  meet  with  fo  favourable  a  reception  ;  for 
though  the  churches  of  France  allowed  the  ufe, 
they  prohibited  the  worfhip  of  images,  with 
great  ftricflncfs.  Charlemagne  king  of  France 
put  thefe  a6ls  into  the  hands  of  a  feledl  number 
of  bifliopsi  who  drew  up  an  elaborate  confuta- 
tion of  them,  in  four  books,  which  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  king's  name,  and  are  commonly 
called  the  Caroline  hooks'^\  Charlemagne  fent 
a  copy  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Nice  to 
his  friend  and  ally  OfFa  king  of  Mercia,  to  bd 
communicated  to  the  Englifh  bifhops  -,  by  whom 
they  were  condemned,  "  as  containing  many 
*^  things  contrary  to  the  true  catholic  faith, 
'f  efpecially  the  worfhip  of  images,  which  the 
"  catholic  church  utterly  detefled  and  ab- 
"  horred"^"  The  Englifh  bifiiops  employed 
their    learned    countryman    Alcuinus    to    write 

»6  Du  Pin,  Ecclef.  Hift.  cent.  8.  t?  Id.  ibid, 

*8  M.  Wellminfter,  ad  an.  793. 
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Cent. VIII.  againft  this  council;  and  tranfmitted  his  book, 
with  their  own  opinion^  to  the  king  of  France  ""^ 
From  this  detail,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
though  images  and  pidures  had  long  been  ufed 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  England,  as  or- 
naments, and  helps  to  memory,  thefe  churches, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  were  not  ar- 
rived at  that  degree  of  folly  and  impiety  as  to  pay 
them  any  kind  of  worfhip. 

Ssleof  The  fale  of  relics  was  now  become  a  gainful 

^^*'^**  trade  to  the  clergy,  and  efpecially  to  the  monks, 
who  were  fortunate  in  making  daily  difcoveries 
of  the  precious  remains  of  feme  departed  faint; 
which  they  foon  converted  into  gold  and.filver. 
In  this  traffick  they  had  all  the  opportunities  they 
could  defire  of  impofing  counterfeit  wares  upon 
their  cuflomers, .  as  it  was  no  eafy  matter  for  the 
laity  to  diflinguifh  the  great  toe  of  a  faint  from 
that  of  a  finner,  after  it  had  been  fome  centuries 
in  the  grave.  The  place  where  the  body  of  St. 
Alban,  the  ptotomartyr  of  Britain,  lay,  is  faid 
to  ha^ve  been  difcovered  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia, 
in  a  vifion,  A.  D.  7945  and  was  taken  up  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  prefence  of  three  bifhops, 
and  an  infinite  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
and  lodged  in  a  rich  Ihrine,  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  ftoncs.  To  do  the  greater  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  holy  martyr,  OiFa  buflt  a 
{lately  monaftery  at  the  place  where  his  body  was 
found,  which  he  called  by  his  name,  St,  Alban'Sy 

*9  M.  Weftminiler,  ad  an.  793. 
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and  in  which  he  depofited  his  remains,  enriching  Cent.  viii. 
it  with  naany  lands  and  privileges  ^°. 

OfFa,  who  had  been  guilty  of  feme  very  horrid   ofFa's 

•  1  J  r  n  •   •  journey  to 

crimes,  became  more  and  more  luperftitious  as  Rome. 
he  advanced  in  years,  and  at  length  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  where  he  fquandered  away  a 
great  deal  of  money,  to  procure  the  pardon  of 
his  fins.  In  particular,  he  made  a  grant  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  mancuffes,  being 
one  mancus  for  each  day  in  the  year,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  pope  to  certain  charitable  and 
pious  ufes^*.  This  grant  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  an  annual  tax  upon  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, and  demanded  in  the  mod  imperious  man- 
ner as  a  lawful  tribute,  and  mark  of  fubje6lion 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  church  of 
Rome'\ 

The  fee  of  Litchfield  did  not  very  long  enjoy  The  fee  of 
the  honour   of    being   an    archbifhopric.      For  reduced  to 
king  Offa  dying  foon  after  his  return  from  Rome,   J!^  foxier 
A.  D.  796,  and  his  fon   Egfred  in  iefs  than  a 
year  after,    Kenulph,    who    fucceeded    this    laft 
prince,  was  prevailed  upon  to  reftore  things  to 
their  former  (late.     Some  pretend,  that  he  was 
brought  to  form  this  refolution  by  the  addrefs  of 
Athelard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of 
great  abilities;  but  others  imagine,  with  greater 
probability,  that  he  was    chiefly  influenced'  by 

30  M.  Paris  Vita  OfFae,  p.  26.     W.  Malmf.  1.  i.  c.  4, 
3*  Anglla  Sacra,  1.  i.  p.  460. 

3*  Hen.  Hunt.  1.  4.     R.   Hoveden,  pars  prior.     Inett's  Church 
Hillory,  c.  13. 

political 
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Cent,  viir.  political   confidcrations;    and  that    he    did   this 
great  favour  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,   in  order 
to  gain  the  affedions  of  the  people  of  Kent,  who 
had   lately  become  his  tributaries  ^^     However 
this  nnay  be,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  kino- 
Kenulph,  vv^ith  the  confent  of  the  pope,  reduced 
Adulphus  archbifhop  of  Litchfield  to  the   ftate 
of  a  private   bifhop,  and  put  him,  and  all  the 
other  bifliops  of  his  kingdom,  again  under  the 
metropolitical  authority  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury  J 
though  Adulphus  was  indulged  in  the  empty  ho- 
nour of  wearing  the   pall    of  an   archbiiLop   as 
long  as  he  lived. 
General  Ignorancc  and  fuperfiition  increafed  greatly  in 

ligion  in      the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
Britain  in     ^£   ^|^g   ChHftian   w^orld,    in  the   courfe  of    the 

this  cen-  .       ,        ^ 

tuiy.  eighth 'century.     Pilgrimages  to   Rome  became 

far  more  frequent,  and  were  attended  with  worfe 
efFeds  than  formerly  i— the  rage  of  retiring  into 
monafteries  became  m.ore  violent  in  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  to  the  ruin  of  military  difcipline,  and 
of  every  ufefui  art ;— the  clergy  became  more 
knavifh  and  rapacious,  and  the  laity  more  abje6l 
and  flupid,  than  in  any  former  period.  O^  this 
the  trade  of  relics,  which  can  never  be  carried 
on  but  between  knaves  and  fools,  is  a  fufficient 
evidence.  The  number  of  holidays,  and  of 
childiHi  and  trifling  ceremonies,  which  are 
equally  pernicious  to  honeil  induftry  and  ra- 
tional religion,  were  very  much  increafed  in  the. 

33  Godwin  dcPrisful.  Angli3S;p.67.  Inett's  Church  Hiftoiy,  c.  14. 
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courfe  of  this  dark  age.  As  the  Britons,  Scots,  cent.  vm. 
and  Pi6ls,  had  little  or  no  intercourfe  with  Rome 
in  this  period,  it  is  probable,  that  ruperRition 
had  not  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs  amongft  them 
as  amongft  the  Englifli.  But  we  know  fo  little 
of  the  ecclefiafbical  hiliory  of  thefe  three  nations 
in  this  century,  that  we  can  produce  nothing  of 
certainty  and  importance  on  that  fubjed,  unlefs 
the  converfion  of  the  Scots  and  Pids  to  the  Ro- 
man rule  in  celebrating  Eader,  which  happened 
in  this  century,  can  be  called  important. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N    IV. 

^he-  lAftory   of   religion   in   Great   Britain^   from 
A.  D.  800,  to  A.  D.  900. 

ATHELARD  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  took    Cent.  ix. 
a  journey  to  Rome,  A.  D.  801,  to  obtain   ^TThiiT"^ 
the  form.al  confent  of  x^^t  pope  to  the  reunion  of  Tdop  Athe- 
the  province  of  Litchfield  to  that  of  Canterbury.   jov,,nev  t<, 
He  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception,  and   K^J^ic- 
eafily  obtained  every  thing  he  defired,  as  it  was 
one  part  of  the  papal  policy  to  encourage  appli- 
cations to  RomiC,  from  all  parts,   and  on  all  oc- 
cafions.     The  pope,  to  llicw  how  highly  he  was 
pleafed  witli  Kcnulpli  king  of  Mercia  (who  had 
wrote  him  a  very  rerpeclful  letter,  accompanied 
with  a  prcfent  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  man- 
cullcs),  and  with  the  archbifhop,  who  had  paid 

him 
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him  a  vlfic,  fent  an  anfwer  to  the  king;  in  which 
that  prince,  and  his  prinaate,  are  flattered  at  a 
moil   iinconfcionable  rate,  and  loaded  with  the 
moil  extravagant  praifes.     He  calls  the  king  his 
moil  dear,  moil  excellent,  and  moil  fweet  fon  ; 
and   tells  him,  that  the  archbiiliop  was  fuch  an 
admirable  prelate,  that, he  was  able  to  bring  all 
the  fouls  in  his  province  from  the  very  bottom  of 
hell  into  the  port  of  heaven  \ 
Council  of       Athelard,   after   his   return   from  Rome  with 
ihoos.         this  curious  letter,  fummoned  a  council  to  mieet 
at  Cloveflioos,  A.  D.  803  -,  at  which  the  decree 
of  the  pope,  for  reiloring  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
to   all  its  ancient  rights,    was  confirmed  with 
great  folemnity,  and  everlailing  damnation  de- 
nounced againil  all  who  fhould  hereafter  attempC 
to  tear  ,the  coat  of  Chriil,  i.  e,  to  divide   the 
province  of  Canterbury*,     The  archbifhop  laid 
another  decree  of  the  pope's,  againil  admitting 
laymen  to   the  government  of  monaileries,  be- 
fore this   council  -,    which    was    alfo   confirmed, 
and  fubfcribed  by  him  and  his  twelve  fufFragans, 
with  feveral  abbots  and  prefbytefs  ^.     This  laft 
decree  was  defigned  to  put  a  flop  to  a  pra6lice 
which  had  long  prevailed,  of  noblemen  having 
the  government  of  the   monaileries,  and   their 
ladies  of  the  nunneries,  on  their  eilates,  and  to 
put  thofe  foundations  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
ecclefiailics ;  by  which  a  great  accefTion,  both  of 
power  and  wealth,  accrued  to  the  church. 

*  Spelman  Concll.  t.  i.  p.  322.  *  Id.  p.  324. 

3  Id.  ibid, 
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Atheiard  did  not  long  furvive  the  refloratlon  Cent^ix. 
of  his  fee  to  its  ancient  fplendour^  but  dying  Councilof 
A.  D.  807,  was  fucceeded  by  Wulfred,  who  had  9~^^}^' 
been  a  monk  of  Chrift's  church  in  Canterbury*. 
This  prelate  convened  a  council  of  all  the  bi- 
fliops,  and  niany  of  the  abbots  and  prefbyters  of 
his  province,  at  Ceale-hythe,  July  27,  A.  D. 
816;  at  which  Kenulph  king  of  Mercia,  with 
the  great  men  of  his  kingdom,  were  prefent. 
This  council,  in  the  preamble  to  its  canons,  is 
faid  to  have  been  called  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
authority  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  the  fupreme  head  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  faid  to  have 
been,  that  the  prefidents  of  the  facred  order,  or 
bifhops,  might  treat  with  the  abbots,  pricfcs, 
and  deacons,  concerning  what  was  neceffary  and 
ufeful  for  the  churches  i  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  thefe  inferior  clergy  were  conflituent 
memibers  of  this  council  \  The  canons  of  this 
council  are  eleven  in  numiberi.  and  feme  of  them 
contain  feveral  curious  particulars  concerning  the 
flate  of  religion  in  the  church  of  England  at  this 
time.  As  the  building  of  parochial  churches 
v/as  now  become  frequent,  the  fecond  canon  pre- 
Icribes  the  manner  of  their  confecration,  which 
is  to  be  performed  only  by  the  bifliop  of  the 
diocefe,  who  is  to  blcfs  the  holy  water,  and 
fprinkle  it  on  all  things  with  his  ov/n  hands,  ac- 
cording to  ,^t!he  direclions  in  the  book^  of  rites. 
He  is   then  to  confccrate  the  eucharift,  and  to 

4  Godwin  cic  Pja.vui.  Angl.  p.  ^8.  5  Spel,  Con.  t.  i.  p.  328, 
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Cent.  IX.    depofit  it,  together  with  the  relics,  in  the  repofi- 
tory  provided  for   them.      If  no  relics  can  be 
procured,  the  confecrated  elements  may  be  fuf- 
ficient,  becaufe  they  are  the  body  and   blood  of 
Chrift.     Every   bifliop   in  confecrating  a  church, 
is  commanded  to  have  the  pi6lure  of  the  faint 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  painted  on  the 
wall,  or  on  a  board  ^.     From  the  fourth  canon  it 
appears,  that  the  Englifh  bifnops  at  this  time, 
not  only  enjoyed  their  epifcopal  jurifdidion  over 
all  the  monafteries  and  nunneries  in  their  dio- 
cefes  in  its  full  extent,   but  had  alfo  authority  to 
appoint  the  abbots  and  abbefTes,  with  the  confent 
of  the  members  of  thefe  focieties :  a  proof  that 
all   the  exem.ptions  from   epifcopal  jurifdidion, 
faid  to  have   been  procured   from  the  pope  by 
feveral    monaiteries    before  this  time,  are  mere 
forgeries.     By  the  fifth  canon,  we  difcover,  that 
the  members  of  this  council  had  a  mod  violenf 
averfion  to  the  Scotch  clergy ;  for  they  decree, 
that  no  Scotfman  fhall  be  allowed  to  baptize,  to 
lay  mafs,  to  give  the  eucharift  to  the  people,  or 
perform  any   part  of  the   facerdotal   office;  be- 
caufe (fays  the  canon)  it  is  not  known  by  whom 
thefe  Scotfmen  were  ordained,  or  whether  they 
weic  ordained  or   not,  fince   they  came  from  a 
country  where  there  was  no  metropolitan,  and 
v^here  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  other  orders. 
By  the  fixth  canon,  the  decrees  of  former  coun- 
cils which  have  been  figned  with  the  fign  of  the 

^  Spel.  Con.  p.  32», 
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crofs,  are  declared  to  be  inviolable.  By  the  fe- 
venrh,  bifhops  and  abbots  are  discharged  frotn 
alienating  any  of  their  lands  for  more  than  one 
life,  except  it  be  to  preferve  themfelves  from 
famine,  from  llavery,  or  from  the  depredations 
of  the  enemy ;  by  which  is  meant  the  Danes, 
who  about  this  time  grievoufly  infetled  the  co:\{\s 
of  England,  and  were  peculiarly  terrible  to  the 
clergy.  The  tenth  prefcribes  what  offices  are  to 
be  performed  at  the  death  of  a  bilhop  for  the 
repofe  of  his  foul,  viz.  that  the  tenth  part  of  all 
his  moveable  efiedls,  both  without  and  within 
doors,  Ihall  be  given  to  the  poor;— that  all  his 
Englilh  flaves  fhall  be  fet  at  liberty j—that  at 
the  founding  of  the  fignal  in  the  feveral  pariih- 
churches,  the  people  of  the  parifh  fhall  repair 
to  the  church,  and  th^re  fay  thirty  pfalms  for 
the  foul  of  the  deceafed  ; — that  every  bifliop  and 
abbot  (hall  caufe  fix  hundred  pfalms  to' be  fung, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  maiies  to  be  cele- 
brated, and  ihall  fet  at  liberty  three  flaves,  and 
give  each  of  them  three  (hillings ; — that  all  the 
fervants  of  God  fnall  faft  one  day; — and  that 
for  thirty  days  immediately  after  divine  fervice 
in  every  church,  feven  belts  of  pater-noders  fhall 
be  fung  for  him  ^.  Thefe  good-bilbops  did  cer- 
tainly right  to  provide  for  the  repofe  of  their 
fouls  after  death  ;  but  whether  tliis  was  the  nioft 
cfFedlual  way  of  doing  it,  is  not  quite  fo  clear, 

7  Thefe  belts  or  girdles  had  ftuds  for  numbering  tlie  pater- nofters, 
as  the  roi'aries  or  firings  of  beads  do  at  prefcnt, 
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i^ent.ix.  gy  the  lad  canon  of  this  council,  priefls  are 
commanded  to  ufe  dipping,  and  not  fprinkling, 
in  the  celebration  of  baptifm.  Several  other 
councils  were  held  under  this  primate  ;  but  as 
they  were  convened  rather  for  terminating  private 
difputes  about  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  than 
for  making  general  laws  and  regulations  for  its 
government,  they  merit  little  attention  ^ 
The  clergy  Wulfrcd  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  died  A.  D* 
tre^a'tedby  ^3^3  ^^^  Thcogildus  abbot  of  Chrift's  church 
the  Danes,  ^^g  chofcn  in  his  room  5  who  furvived  his  pre- 
decelTor  only  about  three  months,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Celnoth  deacon  of  the  fame  church  ^. 
In  the  time  of  this  primate,  the  heptarchy  ended, 
and  the  Engliili  monarchy  was  eftabliflied  by  the 
illuftrious  Egbert  king  of  the  Weft-Saxons^ 
though  fome  princes  after  this  bore  the  title  of 
kings,  and  enjoyed  fome  degree  of  authority,  in 
Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  other  ftates* 
This  union  of  the  feverai  Englifh  dates  into  one 
potent  kingdom  was  in  many  refpeds  a  happy 
event ;  and  particularly  to  the  church  ;  becaufe 
the  clergy  were  thereby  delivered  from  the  great 
inconveniency  of  being  fubjed  to  different,  and 
often  contending  fovereigns.  But  the  invafions 
of  the  Danes,  which  about  this  time  became 
more  frequent  and  formidable  than  they  had 
been  before,  more  than  overbalanced  this  ad- 
vantage,   and  involved  the  Engiilli  clergy  in  the 

^  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  331  —  336. 
9  Godwin  de  Piaeful.  Angl.  p.  6S. 
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moil    deplorable   calamities.       For    the    Danes 
being  Pagans^   as   well  as   favages,  and   finding 
the  monaderies,  in  which   the  clergy   generally 
refided,    better  ftored  with  booty  and  provifions 
than,  other  places,    never  failed  to  plunder  theiTi 
when  it  was  in  their  power.     In  thofe  calanriitous 
times,  therefore^  we  cannot  expe6l  to  meet  with 
many  councils  aflembled  for  making  ecclefiaftical 
laws  and  regulations.  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy 
were  put  to  the  fword,   or  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  monafteries  j  and  the  miildefl:  fate  they  could 
exped  when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes 
was  to  be  fold  for  flaves.     This  made  many  of 
the  monks  abandon  a  profeffion  which  expofed 
them  defencelefs  to  fo  many  dangers  ;   fome  of 
them    becoming    foldiers,    and    others   purfuing 
other  ways  of  life.     Thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to 
their  profeffion  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  mo- 
nafteries in  v/hich  they  had  refided,  retired  into 
country-villages,   and  there  performed  the  duties 
of  their  function  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.     By   this  means   the    deftruclion   of   the 
monafteries,  and  difperfion  of  the  clergy  by  the 
Danes,  became  the  occafion  of  the  buildino-  of 
many  parifti-churches,  of  which  there  were  but  very 
few  in  England  before  this  time.    This  difperfion 
of  the  clergy  was  produdlve  alfo  of  a  very  im- 
portant change  in  their  manners  and  way  ot'life. 
When  great  numbers  of  them  had  formerly  lived 
together   in  one   monaftery,    fcv/  of  them   were 
married,     becaufc   a  collegiate   life   is   on    many 
accounts  unfavourable  to  macrimony  ;    but  aher 

-^  3  tiiey 
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Cent- IX.  |-]^ey  were  difperfed,  and  blended  with  the  people, 
they  generally  embraced  a  married  life,  as  moft 
convenient  and  comfortable  in  their  fituation  '°. 
Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  undeniably  true,  that 
before  the  end  of  this  century  there  was  hardly 
a  monaftery  or  a  monk,  and  but  few  unmarried 
clergy m.en  in  England. 
Ethel-  Ethelwoif,  the  eldeft  furviving  fon  of  Egbert, 

grant  to  the  firft  monarch  of  England,  who  fucceeded  his 
the  church,  father  in  the  throne  A.  D.  837,  had  been  defigned 
for  the  church,  and  was  aftually  a  fubdeacon  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchefter,  if  we  may  believe 
the  aurhor  quoted  belov;  ",  when  his  father  died. 
This  prince  did  not  forget  his  former  friends  and 
brethren  of  the  clergy  after  his  advancement  to 
the  throne,  but  continued  to  give  them  many 
fubitantial  marks  of  his  favour  i  of  which  the 
mod  conliderable  was,  his  famous  grant  of  the 
tenth  of  all  his  lands  to  the  church.  The 
Chriflian  clergy  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other 
-  countries,  began  pretty  early  to  claim  the  tenth 
•  of  every  thing,  as  the  proportion  fettled  bv  the 
Levitical  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minifters 
of  religion  -,  but  it  required  a  long  time,  and 
many  laws,  both  of  church  and  (late,  to  make, 
this  claim  effcdual.  In  the  feventh  and  eighth' 
centuries,  the  Englilh  clergy  had  been  fup-- 
ported, — by  the  produce  of  the  lands  which  had; 
been  given  to  the  church  by  kings,  and  other 
great  men, — by   a   church   fcot  or   tax  of  one 

>«>  Inett's  Church  Hiflory,  c.  17.      »»  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  200. 
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Saxon   penny  on   every   houfe   that   was  worth    Cent.ix. 
thirty  Saxon  pence  of  yearly  rent, — and  by  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  people,     Thefe  funds, 
in  times  of  plenty  and  tranquillity,  were  abun- 
dantly fufficient;  but  in  thofe  times  of  war  and 
confufion,    when  their  houfes  were   burnt,    and 
their  flaves,  who  cultivated   their  lands,  killed, 
or  carried  away  by  the  Danes,  when  the  church- 
fcot  could  not  be  regularly  levied,  and  when  the 
voluntary   oblations   of  the    people    failed,    the 
clergy  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  and  indi- 
gence.    Ethelwolf,    who  was  a  religious  prince, 
and  feenns  to  have  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  being 
preferved  from  that  deitru6lion  with   vv'hich   he 
was   threatened  by  the  Danes  in  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  was  defirous  of  delivering  the  clergy 
from   their    prel'ent    diitrefs,    and    of    providing 
more   ample  and  certain   funds  for  their  future 
fupport.     With  this  view,  he  called  an  aflembly 
of  all  the  great  men  of  his  hereditary  kingdom 
of  WcfTex,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  at  Win- 
chefter,    in    November  A.  D.    844;    and,    with 
their  confent,  made  a  folem.i  grant  to  the  church 
of  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  crown,   free  from  all  taxes  and  impofuions  of 
every  kind,   even  from  the  three  obligations,   of 
building  bridges,  fortifying  and  defending  caftles, 
and  marching  out  on  military  expeditions  '*.      Ic 
was    no   doubt    intended   that   this    royal    grant 
ftiould  be  imitated,  and  probably  it  was  imitated, 

«*  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  200* 
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Cent.  IX.  by  the  nobility.  In  return  for  this  noble  dona- 
^""^^  '  tion,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  perform  fome 
additional  duties,  viz.  to  meet  with  their  people 
every  Wednefday  in  the  church,  and  there  to  fing 
fifty  pfalms,  and  celebrate  two  mafles,  one  for 
king  Ethelwolf,  and  another  for  the  nobility, 
who  had  confented  to  this  grant '^  What  im- 
mediate benefit  the  clergy  reaped  from  this  do- 
nation, we  are  not  well  informed  ;  though  it  is 
probable,  that  it  was  not  very  great,  as  a  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  carried  into 
execution  in  thofe  diftradhed  times, 
Ethel-  Though    the   prefence   of  a  prince   with  his 

jiurney  to  people  was  never  more  necefTary  than  in  the  reign 
Rome.  Qf  Ethelwolf,  when  his  territories  were  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  the  moft 
cruel  and  dellrudive  foes  j  yet  this  prince, 
prompted  by  the  prevailing  fuperilition  of  that 
age,  left  his  kingdom  in  great  confufion,  and 
went  to  Rome,  A.  D.  8545  where  he  fpent 
much  money  in  prefents  to  the  pope,  the  clergy, 
and  the  churches  '*. 
Further  After  his  return  from  Rome,  he  enlarged  his 

grant  to  former  grant  to  the  church,  by  extepdinp;  it  to 
the  other  kingdoms  which  now  compofed  the 
Engliih  monarchy.  This  was  done  in  a  great 
council  at  Winchefter,  A.  D.  855  ;  at  which, 
befides  Ethelwolf,  Beorred,  the  tributary  king 
of  Mercia,  and  Edmund,  the  tributary  king  of 
Eaft-Anglia,  the  two  archbifliops  of  Canterbury 

'3  Anglia  Sacra,  t,  i.  p.  200.  '4  ChHcn.  Suxon.  A.  D.  854. 
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and  York,  with  all  the  other  blfhops,  the  nobi- 
lity, and  chief  clergy  of  England,  were  pre- 
fent  ^K  To  give  the  greater  force  and  folem- 
nity  to  this  donation,  the  charter  containing  the 
grant  of  it  was  prefented  by  king  Ethelwolf,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  whole  afTembly,  on  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  the  apoftle,  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chefler ;  and  all  the  bifhops  were  commanded 
to  fend  a  copy  of  it  to  every  church  in  their 
refpective  diocefes  '^.  But  notwithflanding  all 
thefe  folemnities,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe 
the  intention  of  this  famous  grant  was  in  a  great 
meafure  fruftrated,  by  the  vague  indeterminate 
ftrain  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the  deplor- 
able confufions  which  foon  after  followed. 

England  was  a  fcene  of  fo  much  mifery  and    Calamities 
confufion  durinor  ^he  fhort  reigjns  of  EthelwolPs   ^f  ^^^      , 

^  ^  clergy,  and 

three  eldeft  fons,  from  A.  D.  857  to  A.  D.  871,  their  relief* 
and  the  firfl:  feven  years  of  the  ^-eign  of  his 
youngeft  fon  Alfred  the  Great,  that  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  In  this 
period  the  few  remaining  monafteries  ^vhich  had 
e leaped  the  former  ravages  of  the  Danes,  were 
dellroyed,  and  their  wretched  inhabitants  put  to 
the  fword,  or  burnt  in  the  flames  which  con- 
fumed  the  places  of  their  abode  *^  But  after 
the  glorious  vidiory  which  Alfred  the  Great 
obtained  over  the  Danes  A.  D.  878,  fome  ftop 
was  put  to  the  horrid  cruelties  of  thofe  barba- 

n    S^.-l.  Concil.  t.  I.  p.  348.  »^  Id.  ibid. 

17  Ii.guir.  Ililt.  CroUaud. 
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give  a  myflerious  folemnity  to  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  holy  time  of  lent,  by  drawing  a 
curtain  before  the  altar  when  they  celebrated 
mafs.  But  the  people,  it  feenns,  did  not  like  to^ 
be  kept  on  the  outfide  of  the  curtain,  and  were 
apt  to  turn  it  afide,  or  pull  it  down  ;  which  is 
therefore  prohibited  under  a  fevere  penalty.  By 
another  we  are  informed,  that  fervants,  but  not 
flaves,  v/ere  allowed  forty-two  days  in  the  year 
to  work  for  themfelves^  and  not  for  their 
mafters'^ 

One  of  the  firfl:  cares  of  the  illuftrlous  Alfred, 
after  he  had  reltored  peace  and  profperity  to  his 
afflided  country,  was,  to  repair  the  ruined 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  even  to  build  new 
ones.  ^  But  many  of  the  old  Englilh  monks  hav- 
ing pcrifhed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  the  rifing 
generation  having  contra6ted  an  averfion  to  that 
way  of  life,  from  the  dreadful  tales  they  had 
heard  of  their  fufferings,  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
monks  from  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries'"'. When  the  peace  was  better  euablifhed,  j 
and  their  fears  of  the  future  invaiions  of  the 
Danes  abated,  many  of  the  clergy  who  had 
abandoned  their  monafteries  to  preferve  their 
lives,  returned  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
bad  fied,  took  pofTelTion  of  their  lands,  and 
began  to  repair  their  churches  and  habitations. 
But  many  of  thcfe  clergymen  having  married  in 
their   ^retreats,    they    brought    their   wives    and 


*o  Spel.  Concil.  t.  I. 'p.  371, 
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children  with  them  when  they  returned  to  their  ^^^'^^' 
monafteries ;  by  which  means  the  abbeys  of 
England,  in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  were  generally  pofTelTed  by  a 
kind  of  fecular  or  married  monks  ''\  This,  as 
we  (hall  foon  fee,  became  the  occafion  of  long 
and  violent  contentions  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Alfred  the  Great,  after  he  had  reilored 
peace  and  good  order  to  his  country,  ended  his 
glorious  life  and  reign  in  the  lail  year  of  the 
ninth  century. 

It  would  be  improper  to  fwell  this  work  with  EccleHaftU 
a  laborious  colledlion  of  the  unconnected  fcraps  cf  theB^U 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiflory  of  the  Britons,  Scots,  ^®"^« 
and  Pi6ls,  in   this   century  j    out  of  which  it  is 
quite  impofTible  to  form  any  thing  like  a  con- 
tinued narration,  fupporrcd  by  proper  evidence. 

All  that  we  know  with  certainty  of  the  ftate 

of  religion  among  the  ancient  Britons  in  this 
period  is,  that  all  thofe  who  preferved  their  civil 
iibercy,  preferved  alfo  their  religious  independ- 
ency j  and' none  of  them  were  in  communion 
with,  or  in  fubjection  to,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  not  fubjecl  to  fome  Englifn 
prince.  By  living  in  this  fequcftered  ftate,  with- 
out much  communication  with  other  churches, 
they  ftill  retained,  for  the  moft  part,  their  ancient 
ulages,  and  were  unacquainted  with  many  inno- 
vations which  had  been  imported  from  Rome 
into  the  church  of  England. 

**  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.6oi. 
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Cenuix,  The  Scots  and  Picts  were  very  mucM  in  the 
Of  the  fame  circumllances  with  the  Britons  in  this  re- 
Sccrs  and  fpe(ft.  Ever  lince  the  violent  difpiues  between 
the  Scots  and  Englilh  of  the  Roman  communion, 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scotch  clergy  out  of  England,  there 
had  been  a  violent  ananoucy  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  This  animofity  was 
very  ftrong  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe,  A.  D. 
8i6;  which  decrees,  that  no  Scotch  pricil  fhall 
be  allowed  to  perform  any  duty  of  his  fundion 
in  England  ^^.  The  Scots  and  Pi(fts  were  in- 
ilructed  and  governed  by  their  ov,  n  clergy  ;  who 
being:  educated  at  home,  and  having:  little  inter- 
courfe  with  foreign  nations,  retained  much  of 
the  plainnefs  and  (implicity  of  the  primitive  times 
in  their  form.s  of  worfhip.  Thefe  clergy  were 
called  Kiildees,  both  before  and  after  this  period  : 
a  name  which  fome  derive  from  the  two  Latin 
words,  'Cultores  Dei,  and  others  from  the  kills  or 
cells  in  which  they  lived  **.  They  were  a  kind 
of  prefbyterSj  who  lived  in  fmall  focieties,  and 
travelled  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  preach- 
ing, and  admin iftering  the  facraments.  In  each 
of  thefe  cells  there  was  one  who  had  fome  kind 
of  fuperintendency  over  the  rell,  managed  their 
affairs,  and  directed  their  mifTions  -,  but  whether 
or  not  he  enjoyed  the  title  and  authority  of  a 
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."rj^p  in  f&is  pcwd,  i$  iwt  cM^fttf  kaown.  ^-^^ 

ft&ed  lh^  be  did  iscm:  ^  fm  the  ehief  trt^ssfm^ 
iMpted  bj  fkut  cmifucA  for  fef^fmg  m  keep 

TImc  chef  JM^  oo  metf((^huas  ^mm^^  dsem^^ 
paad  liule  repaid  to  ocber  arder$^ — ^mi  dlur  tfoe 
council  did  ooc  kfs<c»v  bjr  whmn  thefwe^^emid^sed^ 
L  e.  whether  thej  were  mdmssed  bf  bUhapt  or 
ti€M^.  There&m%oirbithopio(the(crerJLcah 
of  Kokkcs  were  boA  d^fkn,  and  «9rd^i!Bcd^  or 
ccmttcrsued^  bjr  ^  immE^crs  of  dse^  tsfciesie%^ 
which  wjs  probablf  dsc  TCff  tlbtinig  with  which 
thecooocilofCcile-bjiihcw2s>dfi£j3^i$6cd.  When 
tb^  celk  or  mooaftcrics  of  Sc'^jelassid  cjrne  to  be 
eisbrg^dy  bcftcr  hoilt^  2od  better  enid^wed^ 
they  were  long  after  this  pofie&d  bf  diefe  Kol' 
dees,  or  leosiar  clergy,  who  had  dae  pririle^ 
of  chofiog  the  bifisops  ia  thofi;  places  where 
lufliops  fees  were  eSafoiiihed  ^. 

The  only  biihopric  that  was  firoiisdcd  in  SttfnrtiriAv 
Scotland  is  the  ninth  c^kmrj  was  that  of  Sc  £^^ 
Xndrew's;  whofe  Ifiirft  biiffafj;),  named  Adrian^ 
was  killed  by  the  Darses  iif:  the  iile  of  May, 
A*  D.  S71,  and  focceeded  by  Kellach,  the 
lecood  billiop  ^  that  lee  ^.  The  btfaer  biflbops 
of  Scotland  in  this  cetmtrj,  tttd  in  former  times, 
?re  not  fixed  to  inj  psrdculir  dlceedt,  and 
lionncd  all  the  offices  of  their  faoftioos  in  all 

■-'  i^.Om^ut^f.fu^  «(  Kicsb. Hit.  Son:,  L  sA. 
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The  Scots  and  Pidls  were  very  mucU  In  the 
Of^the  fame  circurriilances  with  the  Britons  in  this  re- 
fpe6l.  Ever  fince  the  violent  difputes  between 
the  Scots  and  Englilh  of  the  Roman  communion, 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Scotch  clergy  out  of  England,  there 
had  been  a  violent  anhnofity  betv/een  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  This  animofity  was 
very  ftrong  in  this  century,  as  appears  from  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Ceale-hythe,  A.  D. 
2i6;  which  decrees,  that  no  Scotch  priefc  fhall 
be  allowed  to  perform  any  duty  of  his  function 
in  England  ^^  The  Scots  and  Pi6bs  were  in- 
ilru6led  and  governed  by  their  own  clergy  ;  who 
being  educated  at  home,  and, having  little  inter- 
courfe  with  foreign  nations,  retained  much  of 
the  plainnefs  and  (implicity  of  the  primitive  times 
in  their  forms  of  worfhip.  Thefe  clergy  were 
called  KuIdeeSy  both  before  and  after  this  period  : 
a  name  which  fome  derive  from  the  two  Latin 
Vv'ords,  'Ciihores  Dei,  and  others  from  the  kills  or 
cells  in  which  they  lived*''".  They  were  a  kind 
of  prefbyters,  who  lived  in  fmall  focieties,  and 
travelled  over  the  neighbouring  countries,  preach- 
ing, and  adminiftering  the  facraments.  In  each 
of  thefe  cells  there  was  one  who  had  fome  kind 
of  fuperintendency  over  the  refl,  managed  their 
affairs,  and  directed  their  miffions  j  but  whether 
or  not  he  enjoyed  the  title  and  authority  of  a 

»S  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  329. 
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bilhop  in  this  period,  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  council  of  Ceale-hythe  feems  to  have  fuf- 
pe6led  that  he  did  not ;  for  the  chief  rcafons 
aligned  by  that  council  for  refufing  to  keep 
communion  with  thefe  Scotch  Kuldees  were, — 
That  they  had  no  metropolitans  amongft  them,— 
paid  little  regard  to  other  orders, — and  that  the 
council  did  not  know  by  whom  they  were  ordained, 
i.e.  whether  they  were  ordained  by  bilhops  or 
not  *^  The  redors  or  bifliops  of  the  feveral  cells 
of  Kuldees  were  both  chofen,  and  ordained,  or 
confecrated,  by  the  members  of, thefe  focieties ; 
which  was  probably  the  very  thing  with  which 
the  council  of  Ceale-hythe  was  difTatisfied.  When 
th^  cells  or  monafteries  of  Scotland  came  to  be 
enlarged,  better  built,  and  better  endowed, 
they  were  long  after  this  poffefiTed  by  thefe  Kul- 
dees, or  fecular  clergy,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  chufing  the  bifhops  in  thofe  places  where 
bifhops  fees  were  eri;abliil:ied  *'^. 

The    only     bifhopric    that    was    founded    in   Stateofthe 
Scotland  in   the  ninth  century  was   that  of  St.   ^^°^^'^  ^i. 

•/  Inops, 

Andrew's ;  whofe  firft  bifhop,  named  Adriariy 
was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ifle  of  May, 
A.  D.  872,  and  fucceeded  by  Kellach,  the 
fecond  bifhop  of  that  fee  *\  The  other  bifhops 
of  Scotland  in  this  century,  and  in  former  times, 
were  not  fixed  to  any  particular  diocefe,  and 
performed  all  the  offices  of  their  fun(5i:ions  in  all 

»J  Spel.  Concll.  t.  1,  p.  329.  i5  Bocth.  Illft.  Scot.  1.  10. 

»7  Spotlifwood's  Church  Hift.  p.  25,   26. 

places 
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Cent.  IX.  places  without  diilindlion  ^^  The  number  of 
^  ~^^~^  thefe  itinerant  unlettled  bifliops  was  probably 
very  fmall,  as  our  mod  diligent  antiquaries  have 
not  been  able  to  colledl  the  names  of  above  ten 
or  twelve  of  them  in  the  fpace  of  fix  centuries; 
and  of  thefe  few  fome  were  foreigners,  fent  into 
Scotland  on  particular  occafions,  as  Regulus, 
Palladius,  Servanus ;  others  were  Scotchmen, 
who  were  bifhops  in  foreign  countries,  as  Wiro, 
Piachelmus,  6ic.  j  and  others  were  undeniably 
only  fuperintendants  of  focieties  of  Kuldees,  as 
Columba,  Adamnan^  &c  ^^. 
Scotch  We  may    very  reafonably    fuppofe^    that  the 

councils,  lyings  both  of  the  Scots  and  Pids  held  feveral 
councils  in  this  and  the  preceding  centuries,  for 
the  regulation  of  ecclefiaftical  affairs;  but  of 
thefe  no  monuments  are  now  remaining,  except 
fome  faint  veftiges  of  a  council  or  afTembly  held 
by  Kenneth  Macalpin,  the  firil  monarch  of  the 
Scots  and  Pidis,  A.  D.  850  ^^  In  this  council 
feveral  civil  and  ecclefiaitical  laws  are  faid  to 
have  been  made.  By  one  of  thefe  laft  it  is  de- 
creed, that  altars,  churches,  cells,  oratories, 
images  of  faints,  priefts,  and  all  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  fnall  be  held  in  great  veneration.  By 
another  it  is  ordained,  that  all  fafts,  feftivals, 
vigils,  holidays,  and  ceremonies  of  every  kind, 
v/hich  human  piety  had  decreed  to  be  kept  in 
honour  of  king  Chrift,  and  his  holy  militia,  fhall 

as  Bgeth.  1.  10. 

*9  See   the  table  of  Scotch  bifhops  at  the  end  oi    Spottifwood's 
Church  Hiilory,  so  Foidun,  I.4.  c.  8.     Boeth.  1.  10. 
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be  ftridly  obferved.  By  a  third  it  is  declared  to  Cent.ix. 
be  a  capital  crime  to  do  trie  leaft  injury  to  a 
prieft,  either  by  word  or  deed  ^\  But  we  have 
good  reafon  to  fufpedl  the  genuinencfs  and  anti- 
quity of  the'fe  canons,  which  were  probably  the 
work  of  a  later  age,  when  fuperflition  and  prieft- 
craft  had  made  greater  progrefs  in  Scotland '% 


SECTION    V. 

Tbe  btficry  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain y  from  A.  D. 
900,  to  A.  D.  1066. 

THE    tenth   century    (which    is    commonly    Cent.  x. 
called  the  age  of' lead)  was  the  mofl  dark  cibuST' 
and  difmal  period  of  that  long  night  of  ignorance  of  the 
and  fuperftition  in  which  Europe* was  involved,  tury!*^^*^" 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  impudence  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  credulity  of  the  laity,  were  mofl 
remarkable  in  thofe  unhappy  times;   but  it  is 
certain,   that  the  former  could  hardly  invent  any 
thing  too  abfurd  for  the  latter  to  believe. 

England,   which  towards  the  end  of  the  lad  stateofre- 
century  had  been  illuminated  by  fome  faint  rays  fngUnd. 
of  knowledge,   and  enjoyed  a  fliort  interval  of 
tranquillity,  under  the  influence  of  the  illuftrious 
Alfred,  in   the  beginning  of  this  funk  into  the 

J»  Spelin.  Con.  p.  342. 

3*  Sir  David  Dalrymplt's  Hiftoiical  Mcnloiials,  p.  2.  note. 

Vol.  III.  S  deepcft 
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deeped  darknefs,  and  was  involved  in  the 
greateft  confufion.  This  arofe  from  the  wars 
occafioned  by  a  difputed  fuccefTion — from  the 
frequent  revolts  of  the  Dalies  fettled  in  England, 
— and  from  the  no  Icfs  frequent  invafions  of  their 
countrymen  from  abroad.  In  the  midft  of  fo 
many  wars,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  interefts  of 
learning  and  religion  were  too  much  neglected. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  king  Edward 
the  Elder,  the  fon  and  fuccelTor  of  illfred,  al- 
lowed fome  bifhoprics  to  continue  vacant  feveral 
years  5  for  which,  it  is  pretended,  pope  For- 
mofus  laid  both  him  and  his  kingdom  under  an 
interdict,  A.  D.  905 '.  This  flory  of  the  in- 
terdict, it  mufl  be  confeffed,  is  attended  with 
fuch  difficulties  as  render  it  very  doubtful,  if 
not  quite  incredible.  Pope  Formofus  was  in 
his  grave  eighty  years  before  the  time  of  this 
pretended  interdict;  and  the  billiops  of  Rome 
had  not  then  become  fuch  cruel  audacious  ty- 
rants as  to  deprive  whole  kingdoms  of  the  means 
of  falvation,  for  the  fault  of  one  man  *.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  king  Edward  received  an 
admonition  from  Rome;  which  the  monkifh 
hillorians  in  fucceeding  ages  magnified  into  an 
interdict. 

However  this  may  be,  that  prince,  as  foon  as 
the  exigencies  of  his  affairs  permitted,  not  only 
filled  up  all  the  vacant  biflioprics  in  his  king- 
dom of  WelTex,  but  eredted  new  ones,  at  Wells, 


X  W.  Malraf.  1.  2.  p.  16. 


a  See  Inett's  Church  Hifl.  c.  iS. 

at 
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at  Kirton  in  Devonfhire^  and  at  Padftow  in  Corn-  ^^^t^x. 
wall ;  and  Plegmund  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
confecrated  no  fewer  than  feven  bifhops  in  one 
day,  A.  D.  909,  viz.  Fridflan  of  Winchefter, 
Wercftan  of  Shereburn,  Kenulp  of  Dorcefter, 
Eeornock  of  Selfey,  Athelm  of  Wells,  Eadulph 
of  Kirton,   and  Athelflan  of  Padftow  ^ 

The  Danes  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northunnber-  Apoftaf» 
land,  who,  with  their  leader  Guthrum,  had  fub-  very ^0^11$ 
mitted  to  king  Alfred,  and  had  embraced  the  ^^^^^* 
Chriftian  religion,  remained  tolerably  faithful  to 
their  new  religion,  and  to  their  new  fovereign, 
during  the  life  of  that  great  prince^  but  after 
his  death  they  apoflatized  from  Chriftianity,  as 
well  as  rebelled  againft  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Ed- 
ward.    But  having  reduced  thefe  apodates  and 
rebels  to  the  necelTity  of  fubmitting  to  his  au- 
thority A.  D.  909,  he  compelled  them   to  re- 
turn to  the  profelTion  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and   to  the   obedience  of  thofe  laws  which  his 
father  had   prefcribed  to  their   anceftors    abouC 
thirty  years  before*. 

We  meet  v.-ith  few  ecclefiadical  tranfaclions  of  Council 
importance  for  near  twenty  years  after  this ;  when  tan^^' 
a  great  council  was  alTembled  at  Gratanlea,  A.  D. 
928,  by  king  Athelftan,  in  which  Wulphelin 
archbiQiop  of  Canterbury  prcfided.  This  was 
one  of  thofe  mixed  aflemblics,  fo  frequent  in 
the  Saxon  times,  confiding  of  all  the  great  men, 

5  Anglla  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  554,  555. 

4  Spel.  Concii.  p.  390.     Wilkin  Concil.  t.  1.  p.  205. 
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Cent,  x.^  both  of  the   clergy  and  laity,    in   which    both 
civil  laws  and  ecclefiaftical  canons  were  made. 
For  befides  the  archbifhop  and  other  bifhops,  we 
are  told,  that  a  great  nunciber  of  nobles  and  wife 
men,  who  had  been  called  \by  king  Athelftan, 
were  prefent  at  this  great  fynod  j  and  in  the  ads 
of  it  we  find  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  matters  fome- 
times  blended  together  in  the  fame  law  \     The 
firll  canon  of  this  council  refpeds  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  is  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
— ^^  I  king  Athelftan,  by  the  advice  of  Wulph- 
^^  elm,    my  archbifhop,    and  of    my  other  bi- 
"  fhops,  ftridlly  comm.and  and  charge  you  all 
**^  my  reeves,  in  all  parts  of  nry  kingdom,  in 
'^  the  name  of  God  and  his  faints,  and  as  you 
^^  value  my  favour,  to  pay  the  tithes,  both  of 
^^  the  cattle  and  corn,  on  all  my  lands :  and  I 
'^  further  ordain,  that  all  my  bifhops  and  alder- 
*^  men  fhall  pay  the  tithes  of  their  lands;  and 
^^  that  they  iliall  give  it  in  charge  to  all  who  are 
''  under  their  jurifdidion  to  do  the  fame.     All 
^^  this  I  command  to  be  carried  into  execution 
^^  by  the  time  appointed,  which  is  the  day  of 
^^  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptift/'     From 
this  canon  it  appears,  that  the  famous  grant  of 
king  Ethelwolf,  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  lands 
to  the  church,  if  it  did  not  originally  mean  the 
tenth  of  their  produce,  was  now  underflood  in 
this  fenfe,  either  by  tacit  confent  and  cuftom, 
or  by  fome  law  which  is  now  loft.     It  is  further 

5  Spcl.  Concil.  t,  I.  p.  401, 

evident 
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evident  from  this  canon,  to  which  a  pathetic  ex- 
hortation is  fubjoined,  that  all  former  laws  for 
the  payment  of  tithes  had  been  ineffedtualj  and 
we  fhall   foon  fee  caufe  to  think,  that  this  one 

was  not  much  better  obeyed. By  the  fecond 

canon,  in  one  of  the  copies  of  this  council,  it 
is  decreed,  that  the  church-fcot  fhall  ftill  be  paid 
where  it  is  due^.  From  whence  we  may  learn, 
that  the  clergy  did  not  relinquifh  any  of  their 
former  revenues  when  they  obtained  the  grant  of 
tithes.  In  the  third  canon,  the  king,  for  the 
forgivenefs  of  his  fins,  and  falvation  of  his  foul, 
commands  each  of  his  reeves  to  maintain  one 
poor  Englifhman  from  every  two  of  his  farms, 
by  giving  him  one  amber  of  meal,  one  hog,  or 
one  ram,  worth  four  pence,  every  month,  and 
one  mantle,  or  thirty  pence,  annually,  for  his 
clothing.  By  two  of  thefe  canons,  the  various 
religious  ceremonies  are  prefcribed,  which  were 
to  be  obferved  in  performing  the  feveral  kind«j 
of  ordeal,  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  de- 
fcribed  hereafter ^  By  the  ninth  canon  it  is 
decreed,  that  fairs  and  markets  fhall  not  be  kept 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  tenth  eninnerates  both 
the  fpiritual  and  fccular  duties  of  bifhoi)s  ;  which 
are  fuch  as  thefc, — That  they  fliould  teach  their 
clergy  how  they  ought  to  ad  in  all  circum-- 
ilances ; — to  promote  peace  and  concord,  and 
co-operate  with  fuch  fccular  judges  as  were 
friends  tojufLicci — to   take   care  t!iat  oaths- be 

^  Sptl.  ConcI!.  t.  I.  p.  402.  7  Sec  chaji.  3.. 

S  3  rightly 
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^Cent.  x.^  rightly  adminiftered,  and  the  ordeals  duly  per- 
formed j— to  vifit  their  flocks,  and  not  fuffer  the 
devil  to  deftroy  any  of  their  llieep ; — to  keep 
the  ftandards  of  the  weights  and  meafures  of 
their  refpedlive  diocefes,  and  take  care  that  all 
conforoied  to  thefe  ftandards  ^ — to  be  prefent 
with  the  aldermen  in  their  courts,  to  prevent 
any  fprouts  of  pravity  from  fpringing  up; — not 
to  permit  the  powerful  to  opprefs  the  weak,  or 
mafters  to  ufe  their  flaves  ill  s — and  that  they 
ihould  fix  the  meafures  of  work  to  be  performed 
by  flaves  in  all  their  diocefes.  By  the  twelfth 
canon  it  is  decreed,  that  fifty  pfalms  fhall  be 
fung  for  the  king  every  Friday  in  every  mo- 
naftery  and  cathedral  church^.  With  thefe  ec- 
clefiaftical  laws,  feveral  others  of  a  civil  nature 
are  intermixed,  which  will  be  more  properly  con- 
fidered  in  another  place  °. 

Deathof         Thouo;h  Athelfl:an  was  almofl:  conftantly  en- 

archbiihop  ^  ^  inr 

Wuiph-  gaged  m  war,  he  held  at  leaft  four  other  coun- 
fuTceffiot  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  following  places,  viz.  Exeter, 
cfodo.  Feverfliam,  Thunderfield,  and  London  j  but  the 
canons  of  all  thefe  councils  are  either  loft,  or  fo 
blended  with  thofe  of  Gratanlea,  that  they  can- 
not be  diftinguiflied*°.  Wulphelm  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  died  A.  D.  934,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  that  high  ftation  by  Odo  bifiiop  of 
Shereburn  ;  whofe  hiftory  is  remarkable  enough, 
without   the  thundering  miracles  with  which  it 

8  Spel.  Condi,  t,  i.  p.  402.  9  Chap.  3, 

5^°  Spel,  Concil.  p.  407. 

is 
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is  adorned  by  his  biographer".  He  was  the 
eldeft  Ton  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Dane  fettled 
in  Eafl-Anglia,  by  whom^  being  a  bigoted  Pa- 
gan, he  was  difinherited,  and  turned  out  of 
doors,  for  frequenting  the  Chriftian  churches 
when  he  was  a  boy.  In  this  extremity,  he  took 
fhelter  in  the  family  of  Athelm,  an  Englifh  no- 
bleman of  the  firft  rank  -,  who  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  fpirit  and  ingenuity,  that  he  treated 
him  with  parental  tendernefs,  and  gave  him  a 
learned  education.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  by  his  own  merit,  and  the  interefl  of 
his  patron  Athelm,  he  pafTed  rapidly  through 
the  inferior  ftations  in  the  church,  and  was  or- 
dained a  pried  before  the  age  prefcribed  by  the 
canons,  and  net  long  after  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Shereburn.  In  this  office  he  behaved  with  the 
greatefl  piety  and  prudence;  and  being  of  a 
martial  fpirit,  he  attended  his  fovereign  king 
Athelftan  in  the  field,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  gaining  the  great  vi6lory  of  Bru- 
nanburgh  over  the  Danes.  On  the  death  of 
Wulphehn,  all  the  world  turned  their  eyes  on 
the  learned,  pious,  and  valiant  bifhop  of  Shere- 
burn, as  the  titteft  perfon  to  fill  the  vacant  chair; 
of  which  he  at  length  accepted,  after  having 
made  a  few  wry  faces  and  very  frivolous  ob* 
je6lion5.  His  chief  obje6lion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  monkifli  hiftorians,  was,  that  he  was 
not  a  monk,  as  all  the  former  archbifhops  had 

•*  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  7S. 
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been.  But  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  this  prelate 
fo  Ignorant  of  church- hiftory,  as  to  make  this 
objedion,  which  was  probably  invented  for  him 
long  after  his  death,  by  thofe  cloyflered  an- 
nalifts,  who  negledled  no  opportunity  of  magni- 
fying their  own  order.  Hov/ever  this  may  be, 
though  Odo's  zeal  for  religion  feems  flill  to 
have  been  iincere  and  fervent,  his  bold  afpiring 
fpirit,  no  longer  under  any  reftraint,  made  him 
^6k  the  primate  with  a  very  high  hand.  This 
appears,  not  only  from  his  adions,  efpecially  in 
his  old  age,  but  alfo  from  his  famous  paftoral 
letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  province 
(commonly  called  ifbe  conjiitutions  of  Odo),  which 
was  publifhed  A.  D.  943  5  in  which  he  fpeaks 
in  a  very  magifteriai  tone  :  "  I  ilridly  command 
<^  and  charge,'*  fays  he,  "  that  no  man  pre- 
f^  fume  to  lay  any  tax  on  the  pofTefllons  of  the 
"  clergy,  who  are  the  fons  of  God,  and  the 
*^  fons  of  God  ought  to  be  free  from  all  taxes 
^^  in  every  kingdom.-— — If  any  man  dares  to 
"  difobey  the  difcipline  of  the  church  in  this 
*^  particular,  he  is  more  wicked  and  impudent 

'^  than    the   foldiers   who  crucified  Chrifl:. -I 

««  command  the  king,  the  princes,  and  all  in 
<'  authority,  to  obey,  with  great  humility,  the 
**  archbifhops  and  bifhops  3  for  they  have  the 
*^  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven","  &c. 

Council  of       Befides  thefe  conftitutions,  that  were  publifhed 
by  the  fole  authority  of  the  archbifhop,    there 

^2'  Spel.  ConciL  t,  i.  p. 416.     Wilkin  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  212. 
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were  feveral  ecclefiaftical  canons  made  in  a  great   Cent.  X, 
council,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  was  ^^ — """^^ 
held  by  king  Edmund,  at  London,  A,  D.  944. 
By  the  fird  of  thefe  canons  it  is  decreed,    that 
all  who  are  in  holy  orders,   from  whom  the  peo- 
pie  of  God  were  to  expe6t  a  virtuous  example, 
iliould  live   chaftely ;  and  that  thofe  who  vio- 
lated this   canon  fliould  forfeit  all  their  goods, 
and   be  denied   Chridian   burial.      This    canon 
was  perhaps  aimed  againft  the  fecular  canons  or 
monks,    who  were  generally  married,    and  de- 
figned  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  violent  efforts  that 
were  foon  after  made  to  difpolTefs  them  of  their 
monafteries  on  that  account.     By  the  fecond  ca- 
non of  this  council,  all  are  com.manded  to  pay 
their   tithes,    their   church-fcot,    and   alms-fee, 
under  the  penalty  of  excommunication.     Frooi 
this  we  learn,  that  befides  tithes  there' were  fe- 
veral other  dues  claimed  by  the  clergy.     By  one 
canon,  uncleannefs  with  a  nun  is  declared  to  be 
an  equal  crime  with  adultery,  and  fubjeded  to 
the  fame  penalties.      By    another,    bifhops    are 
commanded  to  repair  and  decorate  the  churches 
on  their  own  lands  at  their  own  expence,  and  to 
admonifli    the    king   to   do   the    fame    to   other 
churches.     Though  ChriRianity  had  been   now 
long  eftabliflied  in  England,  Paganifm  was  far 
from  being  quite  extirpated,  efpecially  amongft 
the  Danes  fettled  in  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northum- 
berland J  and  therefore  there  were  laws  made  in 
almoft  every  ecclefiaftical  fynod  againft  the  ufe- 
of  r.igan  rites^  which  were  often  pradifcd  even 

by 
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by  thofe  who  v/ere  a  kind  of  nominal  Chriftians* 
By  the  laft  canon  of  this  council,  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  perjury,  or  of  ufing  Pagan  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, are  to  be  excommunicated  '^ 
Canons  of  About  the  middk  of  this  century,  as  it  is 
^mblian"  Hioft  probable,  an  ecclefiaftical  fynod  of  the 
^ridU.  province  of  York  was  held;  in  which  the  fines 
to  be  paid  by  the  clergy,  for  various  offences, 
and  violations  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  are 
afcertained.  To  fecure  the  payment  of  thefe 
fines,  every  clergyman,  at  his  admiffion  into 
orders,  v/as  obliged  to  find  twelve  bondfmen. 
As  the  province  of  York,  or  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, was  at  this  time  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Danes,  thefe  fines  are  all  to  be  paid  in  the 
Daniih  oras,  or  ounces  of  filver  ^  and  confidering 
the  great  fcarcity  of  that  precious  metal^  they 
are  very  icvcre,  as  Vv^ill  appear  from  a  few  ex- 
amples :  "  If  a  prieft  celebrate  mafs  in  an  un- 
"  hallowed  houfe,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If 
**  a  priefi:  celebrate  mafs  on  an  unhallov/ed  altar, 
««  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  prieft  confe- 
^^  crate  the  facramental  wine  in  a  wooden  cha- 
«<  lice,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  prieft  ce- ' 
"  lebrate  mafs  without  wine,  let  him  pay  twelve 
^^  oras.''  Thefe  fines,  and  many  others,  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  biftiop  of  the  diocefe.  This 
feems  to  have  been  a  fcheme  to  bring  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  church  to  a  perfed  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  ft  ate,  which  fet  a  fixed  price 

^i-  SpeL  Concil,  t.  i.  p.  (^ao,    V/Ilkin  Concil.  t,  i,  p.  214. 
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on   all  crimes ;  and  was  probably  invented  by    ^'^"f-  X- 
fome  artful  prelate,  to  make  the  delinquencies  of  *'^~''" 
his  clergy  the  means  of  his  wealth  '\ 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  celebrated  St»  HiiWyof 
Dunftan  to  the  acquaintance  of  our  readers,  who  ftan. 
was  already  become  very  famous,  and  foon  after 
a6led  a  moft  memorable  part,  both  in  the  af- 
fairs of  church  and  ftate.  In  doing  which,  we 
fhall  give  them  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the  monkifh 
manner  of  writing  the  lives  of  faints.  Dunftan 
was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in  WefTex, 
and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury.  Here 
he  ftudied  fo  hard,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  very  point 
of  death.  When  the  whole  family  were  ftand- 
ing  about  his  bed,  diffolved  in  tears,  and  ex- 
pelling every  moment  to  fee  him  expire,  an 
angel  came  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
and  gave  him  a  medicine,  which  reftored  him 
to  perfed  health  in  a  moment.  Dunftan  imme- 
diately ftarted  from  his  bed,  and  run  with  all  his 
fpeed  towards  the  church,  to  return  thanks  for 
his  recovery;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way, 
furrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  black  dogs, 
and  endeavoured  to  obftrud  his  pafTage.  This 
would  have  frightened  fome  boys  i  but  it  had  no 
fuch  efFedl  upon  Dunftan  ;  who  pronouncing  a 
facred  name,  and  brandiftiing  his  ftick,  put  the 
devil  and  all   his  dogs  to  iliglit.     The  church- 

'4  Wilkin  Concll.  t.  i.  p.  218.     Johnlbn's  Cmoiis,  vuJ.  i.  A.  D. 
950. 
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doors   being   fhut,  an   angel    tdok   him   in   his 
arms,  conveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof,    and   fet  him   foftly   down   on  the   floor, 
where   he  performed  his  devotions.     After  his 
recovery,  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  the  greateft 
ardour,   and  foon  became  a  perfect   mailer   in 
phiiofophy,  divinity,    mufic,   painting,  writing, 
fculpture,  working   in   gold,   filver,    brafs,  and 
iron,  &c.     "When  he  was  ftill  very  young,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  introduced  by 
his  uncle  Athelm  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to 
king  Athelftan;  who,  charmed  with  his  perfon 
and  accomplifhments,  retained  him  in  his  court, 
and  employed  him  in  many  great  affairs.     At 
leifure  hours  he  ufed  to  entertain  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp,  or  fome 
other  muiical  inftrument ;  and  now  and  then  he 
wrought  a  miracle,  which  gained  him  great  ad- 
miration.    His  old  enemy  the  devil  was  much 
offended  at  this,    and  prompted   fome   envious 
courtiers  to  perfuade  the  king,  that  his  favourite 
was  a  magician ;  which  that  prince  too  readily 
believed.     Dunilan,   difcovering  by  the  king's 
countenance  that  he  had  loft  his  favour,  and  re- 
folving  to  refign,  rather  than  be  turned  out,  re- 
tired from  court   to   another   uncle,    who   was 
biihop  of  Wincheiler.     This  good  prelate  pre- 
vailed upon  his  nephew  to  forfake  the  world, 
and  become  a  monk  5  after  which  he  retired  to 
a   little   cell   built   againft   the    church-wall   of 
Glaftonbury.      Here   he  flept,  fcudied,  prayed, 
meditated,  and  fometimes  amufed  himfelf  with 
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foro-ing  feveral  iifeful  things  in  brafs  and  iron. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  working  very  bufily  at 
his  forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  thruft  his  head  in  at  the  window  of 
his  cell,  and  aflced  him  to  make  fom^ething  or 
other  for  him.  Dunftan  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
work,  that  he  made  no  anfv/er;  on  which  the 
devil  began  to  fwear  and  talk  obfcenelyj  which 
betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  black- 
fmith,  putting  up  a  fecret  ejaculation,  pulled 
his  tongs,  which  were  red  hot,  out  of  the  fire, 
feized  the  devil  with  them  by  the  nofe,  and 
fqueezed  him  with  all  his  llrength ;  which  made 
his  infernal  majefty  roar  and  fcold  at  fuch  a  rate, 
that  he  awakened  and  terrified  all  the  people  for 
many  miles  around  *'.  This,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  be  thought  a  fufHcienc  fpecimen  of  the 
monkilh  manner  of  writing  hiftory  :  it  is  now 
proper  to  purfue  the  flory  of  Dunflan  in  a  more 
rational  ftrain. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  was  recalled  to  court  Contlnua- 
by  king  Edmund  A.  D.  941 ;  who  bellowed  upon  ^^.y  of' 
him  the  rich  abbey   of  Glaftonbury,  which,  for  St.  Duu- 
his  fake,  he  honoured  with  many  peculiar  privi- 
leges'^     He  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  the 
favour  of  this  prince  during  his  fhort  reign  of 
fix  years  3   but  he  flood  much  higher  in  the  fa- 
vour of  his   brother  and  fuccellbr  king  Ed  red, 
to  whom  he  was  confclTor,  chief  confident,  and 

*S  Anglla  Sacra,  t.  2.  p.  97. 
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prime  minlfter.  He  employed  all  his  infiuence 
during  this  period  of  court-favour  in  promoting 
the  intereft  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedidline 
order,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  mod  a6live  and  zealous  patron.  Having 
the  treafures  of  thefe  two  princes,  efpecially  of 
the  laft,  very  much  at  his  command,  he  lavifhed 
them  away  in  building  and  endowing  monafteries 
for  thefe  monks,  becaufe  almoil  all  the  old  mo- 
nafteries  vvere  in  the  pofiefllon  of  fecular  canons. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he  perfuaded  Edred 
(who  was  a  bigoted  valetudinary)  to  bellow  fuch 
immenfe  treafures  on  the  churches  and  monaf- 
teries  by  his  laft  Vv^ilj,  that  the  crown  was  ftripped 
of  it.s  moil  valuable  poflefrions,  and  left  in  a 
ilate  of  indigence  '\ 
Further  This   condu6l  of   Dunflan   while  he   v/as  in 

power,  rendered  him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who 
fucceeded  his  uncle  Edred  A.  D.  ^SS>  ^^^  ^is 
rude  behaviour  to  himfelf,  and  his  beloved  queen 
Elgiva,  raifed  the  refentment  of  that  prince  fo 
high,  that  he  deprived  him  of  all  his  prefer- 
ments, and  drove  him  into  exile '%  The-ba- 
niilim.ent  of  Dunflan,  the  great  patron,  or  (as 
Malmfoury  calls  him)  the  prince  of  monks,  was 
a  fevere  blow  to  that  order,  who  v/ere  expelled 
from  feveral  monafteries;  which  were  made  the 
impure  (lables  (according  to  the  fame  author)  of 
the  married  clergy  '°.     But  their  fufferings  were 

17  Inetf  s  Church  Hift.  vol.  i.p.  316.         «3  w.  Mahnf.  1.  2.  c.  7. 
19  Id.  ibJd. 
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not  of  long  continuance.  For  Edgar,  the  younger  ^^'-^^;^j 
brother  of  Edwi,  having  raifed  a  fuccefsful  re- 
bellion againft  his  unhappy  brother,  and  ufurped 
all  his  dominions  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river  Thames,  recalled  Dunftan,  and  gave  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter,  A.  D.  957  ^\  From 
this  moment  he  was  the  chief  confident  and  prime 
minifter  of  king  Edgar,  who  became  fole  mo- 
narch of  England  A.  D.  959,  by  the  death  of  his 
,clder  brother  Edv/i. 

Odo  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  having  died  St.  r'.n- 
about  two  years  before  king  Edwi,  Elfin  bifhop  to'the'iii' 
of  Winchefter,  by  the  influence  of  that  prince,  ^^ ^^''^^"^^'^ 
was  tranflated  to  Canterbury  5  but  died  not  long 
after  in  his  way  to  Rome**.  On  this  fecond  va- 
cancy, Edwi  procured  the  eledion  of  Brithelm 
billiop  of  Wells;  who  was  hardly  warm  in  his 
feat,  when  Edgar  fucceeded  to  his  brother's  do- 
minions, and  obliged  the  new  archbifliop  (who 
was  of  a  foft  and  gentle  difpofition)  to  relinquiffi 
his  high  ftation,  and  return  to  his  former  bi- 
fliopric.  This  violence  was  pradifed  by  king 
Edgar,  to  make  way  for  his  favourite  Dunftan  5 
who  was  accordingly  raifed  to  be  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  A.  D.  ^60''''.  Being  now  poflefled 
of  the  primacy,  and  aflured  of  the  royal  fup- 
port  and  afiiftance,  he  prepared  to  .execute  the 
grand  defign  which  he  had  long  meditared,  of 
compelling  the  fccular  canons  to  put  away  their 

*'5  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  1.  p.  107.       ai  Godwin  dc  Prxful.  Ang.  p.  73. 
•»  IJ.  ibid. 
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wives,  and  become  monks  5  or  of  driving  them 
out,  and  introducing  Benedi6line  monks  in  their 
room  *^.  With  this  view,  he  procured  the  pro- 
motion of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  and 
of  Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchefter  5  two  prelates 
who  were  monks  themfelves,  and  animated  with 
the  moft  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their 
order. 
The  mar-         St.  Dunftan,  St.  Ofwald,    and  St.  Ethelwald, 

riedcanons      ,  ,  ,  .  r     1  i  j 

ekaed.       the  three  great  cnampions  or  the  monks,   and 
enemies  of  the  married  clergy,  began  the  execu- 
tion of  their  defign,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
the  fecular  canons  in  their  cathedrals,  and  other 
monaileries,  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  take 
the  monaftic  vows   and  habits ''\      But  finding 
that  thefe  perfuafions  produced  little  or  no  effed, 
they  proceeded  to  the  moil  fhameful  ads  of  fraud 
and  violence.     St.  Ofwald  (as  we  are  told  by  a 
monkiih  hillorian)  turned  all  the  married  canons 
out  of  his  cathedral  church  of  Worcefter,  not  by 
dired  force,  but  by  a  moft  holy  and  pious  ftra- 
tagem,  which  he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  men- 
tion *'.     He  expelled  the  married  clergy  out  of 
feven  other  monafteries  within  his  diocefe,  and 
filled   them   with   monks,    allowing  thofe   who 
were   expelled   a  fmali  penfion  for  life,    barely 
fufficient  to  keep  them  from  ftarving ''^.     Ethel- 
wald a6led  with  flill  greater  violence,  ifpoflible, 
towards  the  canons  of  his  cathedral.     For  having 

*3  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i.  p.  219.  24  j^j,  t.  a.  p.  219. 
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fecretly  provided  a  fufficient  number  of  monkifh 
habits,  he  entered  the  church  one  day,  followed 
by  a  number  of  fervants  carrying  them,  and, 
with  a  ftern  countenance,  told  the  canons  who 
were  performing  divine  fervice,  that  they  mud 
inftantly  put  on  thefe  habits,  and  take  the  vows, 
or  be  turned  out.  The  poor  canons  pleaded 
hard  for  a  little  time  to  confider  of  this  cruel 
alternative  j  but  the  unrelenting  prelate  would 
not  allow  them  one  moment.  A  few  complied, 
and  took  the  habits  -,  but  the  far  greateft  number 
chofe  rather  to  become  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
than  forfakc  their  wives  and  children  5  for  which 
our  monkifh  hiftorians  give  them  the  moft 
opprobrious  names  *^.  To  countenance  thefe 
cruel  tyrannical  proceedings,  Dunftan  and  his 
affociates  reprefented  the  married  clergy  as  mon- 
fters  of  wickednefs  for  cohabiting  with  their 
wives,  magnified  celibacy  as  the  only  ftate  be- 
coming the  fan6tity  of  the  facerdotal  office,  and 
propagated  a  thoufand  lies  of  miracles  and  vifions 
to  its  honour;  of  which  the  reader  may  take  the 
following  fpecimen.  A  monk,  named  Floherhtj 
who  had  been  appointed  abbot  of  Perfliorc,  a 
monallery  out  of  which  the  fecular  canons  had 
been  turned  by  St.  Ofwald,  was  a  moft  prodi- 
gious zealot  for  the  monaitic  inllitutions  ;  but 
in  other  refpedls  of  a  very  indifferent  charadcr. 
This  abbot  fell  fick,  and  died ;  and  when  all 
the  monks  of  his  own  monaftery,  with  Germanus 

*7  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  a.  p.  zig,     W.  Malruf.  L  i.  c.  8. 
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Cent.  X.  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  and  many  others,  "were 
{landing  about  his  corpfe,  to  their  great  aftonifh* 
ment^  he  raifed  hinafelf  up,  and  looked  around 
him.  All  the  monks  were  ftruck  with  terror, 
and  fled,  except  Germanus ;  who  afked  his 
brother-abbot.  What  he  had  feen  ?  and  v/hat 
had  brought  him  back  to  life  ?  To  which  the 
other  anfwered.  That  he  had  been  introduced 
into  heaven  by  St.  Benedidl ;  that  God  had  par- 
doned all  his  fins  for  the  merits  of  his  beloved 
darling  Ofwald  b'ifhop  of  Worcefter;  and  had 
fent  him  back  to  acquaint  the  world,  that  Ofwald 
was  one  of  the  greateft  faints  that  ever  lived. 
Being  aflced  further  by  Germanus,  What  kind 
of  figure  St.  Benedi6l  made  in  heaven  ?  how  he 
was  dreiTed  ?  and  how  he  was  attended  ?  he 
anfwered,  That  St.  Benedidt  was  one  of  the 
handfomell  and  belt  drefTed  faints  in  heaven, 
iliining  with  precious  ilones,  and  attended  by 
innumerable  multitudes  of  monks  and  nuns,  who 
were  all  perfedl  beauties  ''^  This,  it  muft  be 
confelTed,  was  a  very  fimple  tale ;  but  it  was 
well  enough  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  invented,  in  that  age  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  By  thefe  and  various  other 
arts,  Dunftan  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Ofwald 
bifhop  of  Worcefler,  and  Ethelwald  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  in  the  con rfe  of  a  few  years,  filled 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  monafteries  with  monks 
of  the  Benedidline  order  ^^ 

*8  AngUa  Sacra,  t*  z.  p,  zoi.  *9  Id,  ibid.  p.  aoi. 
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Though  Edgar  the  Peaceable  was  a  very  pro-  ^^"*-  ^• 
fiigate  prince,  and  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  k\u^(U 
his  own  palTions,  he  was,  if  poffible,  a  greater  g^iagreat 
perfecutor  of  the  married  clergy  than  the  three  of  the  mar. 
clerical  tyrants  above  mentioned.  To  them  he  ^^itsT' 
gave  a  formal  commiffion,  A.  D.  969,  to  expel 
the  married  canons  out  of  all  the  cathedrals  and 
larger  monafteries,  promifing  to  affift  them  in  the 
execution  of  it  with  all  Lis  power  ^°.  On  this 
occafion  he  made  a  mod  flaming  fpeech  to  the 
three  commifTioners,  painting  the  manners  of  the 
married  clergy  in  the  moft  odious  colours  -,  call- 
ing upon  them  to  exert  all  their  power,  in  con- 
jun6tion  with  him,  to  exterminate  thofe  abo- 
minable wretches  who  kept  wives.  "  I  know," 
fays  he,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  fpeech,  "  O  holy 
"  father  Dunftan  !  that  you  have  not  encouraged 
"  thofe  criminal  pradtices  of  the  clergy.  You 
*'  have  reafoned,  intreated,  threatened.  From 
"  words  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  blows.  All 
"  the  power  of  the  crown  is  at  your  command. 
*'  Your  brethren,  the  venerable  Ethelwald,  and 
"  the  moft  reverend  Ofwald,  will  afTift  you. 
*^  To  you  three  I  commit  the  execution  of  this 
'^  important  work.  Strike  boldly  ; — drive  thofe 
^^  irregular  livers  out  of  the  church  of  Chrift, 
*'  and  introduce  others,  who  will  live  accord- 
"  ing  to  rule  ^'."  This  furious  champion  for 
chaftity  had,  fome  time  before  the  delivery  of 
this  harangue,   debauched,  or  rather  ravilLcd,  a 

30  HiDveden.  Annal.  ad  aim.  969.        3»  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  ^78. 
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nun,    a  young  lady   of  noble  birth    and  great 
beauty  ;    at  which  his  holy  father  confelTor  Dun- 
ftan  was  fo  much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him, 
by  way  of  penance,  not  to  wear  his  crown  for 
feven  years — to  build  a  nunnery, — and  to  perfe- 
cute  the  married  clergy  with  all  his  might  ^"^ :    a 
flrange  way  of  making  atonement  for  his  own 
libertinifm,   by  depriving  others  of  their  moft 
natural  rights  and  liberties. 
K^r  °^       ^^  ^*^"^  Edgar  was  very  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  three  favourite  prelates,  he  paid 
great  attention  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  held 
feveral  councils  for  the  regulation  of  them.     In 
one  of  thefe  councils,   thofe  fixty-feven  canons, 
commonly  called  tbe  canons  of  king  Edgar^  were 
enadled  \    in  which   there  are  not  many  things 
nev/,   or  worthy  of  a  place  in  hiflory.     By  the 
eleventh  of  thefe  canons,  every  prieft  is  com- 
manded to    learn  and   pradlife   fome   mechanic 
trade,  and  to  teach  it  to  all  his  apprentices  for 
the  prieilhood.     By  the  fixteenth,  the  clergy  are 
commanded  to  be   at  great  pains  to  bring  off 
their  people  from  the  worfhip  of  trees,  (lones, 
and  fountains,   and  from  many  other  Heathenifh 
rites  which  are  therein  enumerated.     By  this  it 
would  appear,  that  many  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  but  very  imperfedl  Chriflians  at  this 
time.     The  fifty-fourth  recommends  it   to  the 
clergy  to  be  very  frequent  and  earneft  in  exhort- 
ing* the  people  to  pay  all  their  dues  to  the  church 

IT-  Spel.  Condi,  t.  i.  p.  4S2. 
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honeftly,  and  at  the  proper  time  ; — their  plongh- 
alms  fifteen  nights  after  Ealler, — their  tithes  of 
young  animals  at  Pentecoft^ — their  tithes  of  corn 
at  All -faints — their  Peter-pence  at  Lammas,-— 
and  their  church-fcot  at  Martinmas.  To  thefe 
canons  is  fubjoined  a  penitential,  which  fome 
think  was  compofed  by  St.  Dunftan,  and  requires 
penitents  to  be  very  particular  in  confefTing  all 
the  fins  which  they  have  committed  by  their 
bodies,  their  fkin,  their  flefli,  their  bones,  their 
finews,  their  reins,  their  griftles,  their  tongues, 
their  lips,  their  palates,  their  teeth,  their  hair, 
their  marrow,  by  every  thing  foft  or  hard,  wet 
or  dry.  ConfefTors  are  then  directed  what  kind 
of  penances  to  prefcribe  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  The  mod  fatisfaftory  penances  for  lay- 
men are  faid  to  be  thefe  :— To  defifl:  from  carry- 
ing arms — to  go  upon  long  pilgrimages — never 
to  (lay  two  nights  in  the  fame  place — never  to 
cut  their  hair,  or  pare  their  nails,  or  go  into  a 
warm  bath,  or  a  foft  bed — not  to  eat  flefli,  or 
drink  ftrong  liquors — and  if  they  were  rich,  to 
build  and  endow  churches.  Long  faflino-s  of 
feveral  years  are  prcfcribed  as  the  proper  penances 
for  many  offences;  but  thefe  failings  were  not 
fo  formidable  as  they  appear  at  firft  fight,  efpc- 
cially  to  the  rich,  as  a  year's  fading  might  be 
redeemed  for  thirty  fliillings,  equal  in  quiintiry 
of  filvcr  to  four  pounds  ten  fliillings  of  our 
money,  and  in  value  to  more  than  thirty  pounds. 
A  rich  man,  who  had  many  friends  and  de- 
pendents, might  difparch  a  feven-years  fait  in 
1'  3  three 
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Cent.  X.  three  days,  by  procuring  eight  hundred  and  forty 
men  to  fail  for  him  three  days  on  bread  and 
water  and  vegetables".  From  this  it  appears, 
how  much  the  difcipline  of  the  church  was  re- 
laxed fince  the  council  of  Clovefhoos,  A.  D. 
747  ;  in  which  this  curious  method  of  fading 
^  by  proxy  was  condemned, 

pifputcs  The   three   conamifTioners    for   expelling   the 

them^onks  fecular  canons  out  of  the  cathedrals  and  larger 
and  mar-  monafteries^  executed  that  commiflion  with  great 
npnq.  vigour,   and  no  little  fuccefs,   during  the  reigr^ 

of  Edgar  -,  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince^, 
A.  D.  975,  they  received  a  check.  The  fufrer- 
ings  of  the  perfecuted  canons  had  excited  much 
compafTion  ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  who  had 
been  overawed  by  the  power  and  zeal  of  Edgar, 
now  efpoufed  their  caufe,  and  promoted  their 
reftoration,  Elferc  duke  of  Mercia  drove  the 
mpnks  by  force  out  of  all  the  monafteries  in 
that  extenfive  province,  and  brought  back  the 
canons,  with  their  wives  and  children  -,  while 
Eifwin  duke  of  Eail-Anglia,  and  Brithnot  duke 
of  Eflex,  raifed  their  troops  to  proted  the  monks 
in  thefe  countries  ^*.  To  allay  thefe  commotions, 
feveral  councils  were  held ;  in  which  Dunftan 
was  fo  hard  puflied  by  the  fecular  canons  and 
their  friends,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pradife 
fome  of  his  holy  ftratagems.  In  a  fynod  held  in 
ihe  old  monaftery   at  Winchefler,  A.  D.   977, 

33  Spql.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  443—478, 
^4  Hoveden.  Annal.  A,  D,  ^76, 
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when  this  great  caufe  was  about  to  be  determined 
ao-ainfl:  the  monks,  and  all  the  canons  lately 
made  in  their  favour  reverfed,  the  aflembly  was 
fuddenly  alarmed  with  a  loud  voice,  which 
feemed  to  proceed  from  a  crucifix  built  into  the 
partition-v/all,  crying, — '^  Don't  do  that, — don'c 
*^  do  that. — You  judged  right  formerly  ;  don'c 
"  change  your  judgment."  On  which  the 
aflembly  broke  up  in  confufion,  and  nothing 
was  determined  ^\  Though  the  enemies  of  the 
monks  had  been  a  little  ftartled  at  this  pretended 
prodigy,  they  were  not  convinced;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  meeting  of  another  council  at  Calne 
in  Wiltfhire,  A.  D.  978  ;  at  which  the  canons 
and  their  friends  were  hurt,  as  well  as  frighted. 
For  the  room  in  which  the  council  met  beins 
very  much  crowded,  that  part  of  the  floor  on 
which  the  unhappy  canons  and  their  advocates 
flood  (the  chief  of  whom  was  one  Beornelm,  a 
Scotch  bifhop)  fuddenly  fell  down  ;  which  put 
an  end  to  the  debate  for  that  time,  fome  beino- 
killed,  and  many  wounded  ^^,  If  thefe  events 
really  happened,  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining 
very  unfavourable  fufpicions  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Dunfl:an,  and  pitying  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  in  thofe  benighted  times. 

In  the   reign  of  Kthelred   the  Unready,   who  J^eaths  of 
Uicceeded  his  brother  lidward  the  Martyr  A.  D.    EthfKv"ij, 
579,    the  Englifh  were  engaged  in  fo  many  wars   ""^'jj^^" 

>5  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  490. 
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Cent.  X.    with  the  Danes,   and  involved  in  fo  nnany  cala- 
mities,  that  they  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to 
ecclefiaftical  affairs;   which  renders  the  church- 
hiftory  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  as  barren  as  that  of  the  ftate 
is    melancholy.     The    three    fannous    prelates, 
Dunftan,   Ethelwald,    and  Ofwald,    fo  far  out- 
fhone  their  brethren  in  their  zeal  for  the  monadic 
inftitutions,  that  they  quite  eclipfed  all  the  other 
biihops  their  cotemporaries,  who  are  hardly  ever 
mentioned  by  the  monkifh  writers.     Ethelwald 
bilhop  of  Winchefter,  a  great  builder  of  mo- 
nafteries,  and  mod  zealous  patron  of  the  monks, 
was  the  firfl   of  this   famous   triumvirate    who 
quirted  the  ftage,   dying  A.  D.   984^^     By  his 
death,  the  hopes  of  the  fecular  canons,  of  whom 
he  had  been  a  mofl  cruel  perfecutor,  were  a  little 
revived,  and  they  made  great  efforts  to  get  one 
of  their  own  number  eleded  in  his  room,   but 
were  at  length  baffled  by  the  fuperior  art  and  in- 
fluence of  the  archbifhop,  who  procured  the  ad- 
vancement of  Elphigus  abbot  of  Bath  to  the  fee 
of  Winchefter ;   by  pretending,   that  the  apoftle 
St.  Andrew  had  appeared  to  him,  and  affured 
him,  that  Elphigus  was  the  fitted  perfon  in  the 
world  for  that  charge  ^^     St.  Dunftan  did  not 
long    furvive    his    friend    and    fellow-labourer 
Ethelwald,   but  died  A.  D.   988,  in  the  fixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  held  the  biftiop- 

37  Godwin  de  Piaeful.  Angl.  p.  a 66. 
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ric  of  London,  together  with  the  archbifliopric    Cent.  x. 
of  Canterbury,   about  twenty  feven  years  ^^.     As   '      ^^"^ 
this  prelate  was  the  great  rcftorer,  and  promoter 
of  the  monadic  inftitutions,   the  grateful  monks, 
who  were  almoft  the  only  hiftorians  of  thofe  dark 
ages,  have  loaded  him  with  the  mod  extravagant 
praifes,     and    reprefcnted    him    as    the   greateft 
wonder-worker,   and  highed  favourite  of  heaven, 
that  ever  lived.     To  fay  nothing  of  his-  many 
condi6ls  with  the  devil,  in  which  he  often  be- 
laboured that  enemy  of  mankind  mod  feverely, 
the   following  ftiort    dory,    which   is    told  with 
great  exultation  by  his  biographer  Ofbern,  will 
give  the  Englidi  reader  feme  idea  of  the  adonifh* 
ing  iinpiety  and  impudence  of  thofe  monks,  and 
of  the  no  lefs  adonilhing  blindnefs  and  credulity 
of  thofe  unhappy  times.     "  The  mod  admirable, 
**  the  mod  inedimable  father  Dundan  (fays  that 
*«  author),  whofe  perfedions  exceeded  all  human 
''  imagination,     was    admitted    to    behold    the 
<^  mother  of  God  and  his  own  mother  in  eternal 
"  glory  :  for  before  his  death,  he  was  carried  up 
<<  into  heaven,   to  be  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of 
^*  his  own  mother  with  the  eternal  King,  which 
"  were  celebrated  by  the  angels  with  the  mod 
"  fweet  and  joyous  fongs.      When   the  angels 
'^  reproached  him  for  his  filence  on  this  great 
*'  occafion,  fo    honourable    to   his    mother,    he 
*^  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his  bcino;  un- 
"  acquainted    with    thofe   fweet    and    heavenly 

39  Godwin  dc  Piaeful.  Argl.  p.  75. 
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Cent.  X.  <c  {trains  J  but  being  a  little  infl:ru6led  by  the 
*^  angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  fong, 
"  O  King  and  Ruler  of  nations,  &:c."  It  is 
unnecelTary  to  make  any  comment  on  this  moft 
fhocking  ftory.  St.  Dunftan  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Ethelgar  bilhop  of  Seol- 
{qj,  who  lived  only  one  year  and  three  months  ; 
and  then  by  Siricius  bilhop  of  Wilton  "^^  who 
governed  that  church  about  four  years*'.  Both 
thefe  prelates  had  been  monks  of  Glaftonbury^, 
and  difciples  of  St.  Dunftan  -,  but  the  fhortnefs 
of  their  pontificates,  and  the  confufion  of  the 
times,  did  not  permit  them  to  perform  any  thing 
memorable.  St.  Ofwald,  the  great  friend  and 
aiTociate  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  expulfion  of  the 
fecular  canons,  ^nd  introdudion  of  the  monks, 
died  A,  D.  ^g^j  ^^^^^  ^^  had  held  the  arch- 
bifhopric  of  York,  together  with  the  bifhopric 
of  Worcefter,  about  twenty-two  years  '^*.  By  thefe 
two  famous  faints,  holding  each  of  them  two 
bifhoprics  together  for  fo  many  years,  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  fufpedl  they  were  not  quite 
fo  heavenly- minded  as  their  admirers  reprefent 
them. 
Fatal  The  violent  and  too  fuccefsful  zeal  of  Dun- 

!i"^^!^.n.  ftan  and  his  aftbciates,   in  promoting;  the  build- 
ofmona-      ing  and  endowing  fo  great  a  number  of  houfes 
for  the  entertainm.ent  of  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns, 
was   very   fatal   to   their   country:    for  by  thia 

4-0  Aiiglia  Sacra,  p.  a.  p.  114. 
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means,  a  fpirit  of  Irrational,  unmanly  fuperllition  ^'^"f-  ^• 
was  diffufed  amongft  the  people,  which  debafed 
their  minds,  and  diverted  them  from  nobler 
purfuits  :  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  England  was  put  into  hands  who  con- 
tributed nothing  to  its  defence  j  which  made  it 
an  ealy  prey,  firll  to  the  infulting  Danes,  and 
afterwards  to  the  vi6lorious  Normans, 

The  people  of  Wales,  who  were  governed  by  Ecciefiaib'-. 
their  own  princes,  were  flili  inftrudted  by  their  ^^^J  hi^ory 

^  •'or  Wale;, 

own  clergy,  and  feem  to  have  had  but  little 
connection  with  the  churches  of  Rome  or  Eng- 
land in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  this  century,  that  the  Welfh  were 
not  much  wifer,  or  much  lefs  fuperftitious,  than 
their  neighbours  in  this  period ;  for  by  thefe 
laws,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  made  in  a 
great  council  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  at  which 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty  prelates, 
i.  e.  bifhops,  abbots,  and  reclors,  were  prefent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  churches  and  clergy  of 
Wales  enjoyed  the  fame  di(lin6lions  and  immu- 
nities with  thofe  of  England '*^  The  truth  is, 
that  there  was  a  very  great  conformity  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  Wales  at  this  time, 
both  in  civil  and  ecclefiadical  matters  j  which 
rnuft  have  been  occafioned  by  the  vicinity  of 
thefe  countries,  the  unavoidable  intercourfc  of 
their   inhabitants,   and   the  afcendent  which  the 

4}  Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  a  Wottono  cditx-,  luflini. 
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Cent.  X.    kings  of  England  had  acquired  over  the  princes  of 
^'""^'~^""'  Wales,  who  were  their  vaffals  and  tributaries  "**, 
Ecclefiafti-       The  hiflory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  as 
ofycot-^^    little  known   in  this  period  as  that  of  Wales. 
land.  Though  the  bifhops  of  St.  Andrew's  were  not 

yet  raifed  to  the  rank  of  archbifhops  and  nnetro- 
politans,  they  feem  to  have  had  fonne  kind  of 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  bifhops  of  Scotland, 
occafjoned  probably  by  their  greater  wealth,  and 
their  greater  influence  with  the  princes  of  thofe 
times.     Keliach  the  Second,  who  was  bifliop  of 
St.  Andrew's  from  A.  D.  904  to  A.  D.  939,   is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firil  biiiiop  Vv^ho  went  from 
Scotland  to  Rome  for  confecration,  or  for  ob- 
taining the  approbation  of  the  pope  ^\     We  have 
good  reafon  to  prefume,   that  there  were  feveral 
councils  held  in  Scotland  in  the  courfe  of  this 
century  for  the  regulation  of  ecclefiaflical  affairs  i 
but  the  records  of  all  thefe  councils  have  long 
ago  periihed  through  the  injuries  of  time,    the 
cruel  policy  of  Edward  I.   of  England,   and  the 
fudden   deilruclion  of  the   abbeys  of  Scotland, 
v;ith  their  archives  and  libraries,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion.    There  is  a  flight  notice  of  one  of  thefe 
councils    prefervcd    in    a   very    fhort   chronicle, 
v/hich  hati%  efcaped  all  thefe  difailers.     "  In  the 
"  following  year,  A.  D.  906,  king  Conftantine, 
^^  the  fon  of  Ethy,  with  Keliach  his  bilhop,  and 
*^  the  Scots,  decreed^  that  the  rules  of  faith  and 

4-4  Leges  Koeli  Dha,  a  Wottono  editje,  paffim. 
4S  Spotti'rsvood's  Churck  Hiftory,  p.  26. 
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^^  of  the  gofpels,  with  the  laws  and  dlfcipHne  of   Cen-.  x. 
^^  the  church,  fhonld  be  obferved,  in  an  affennbly 
"  held  on  the  Hill  of  Faith,   near  the  royal  city 
^'  of  Scone.     From    that    day,    that    hill    hath 
"  borne  the  name  of  Kncckcreidigh,  or,   the  Hill 
"  of  Faith'^^,"     The  difpute  about  the  celibacy 
of  the  regular  canons  of  Kuldees,   is  faid  to  have 
been  agitated  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England 
in  this  century  ;  and  there  is  a  circumftance  men- 
tioned by  feveral  monkifli  hiftorians  v;hich  ren- 
ders this  very  probable.     When  this  great  caufe 
was  to  be  debated  before  a  council  at  Calne  in 
\Viltfhire,  A.  D.  978,  the  regular  canons  placed 
at  their  head  as  their  chief  orator  one  Beornelm, 
a  Scotch  bifhop  ;   a  man,  fay  thefe   authors,  of 
invincible  loquacity,   who  greatly  puzzled  poor 
old  St.  Dunflan*^     It  is  not  improbable,   that 
this  loquacious  gentleman  had  gained  a  vidlory 
on  this  fubje61:  in  his  own  country,   which  made 
the  Englifli  canons   engage  him  to  plead  their 
caufe. 

^Ifric,  formerly  bifhop  of  Wilton,  was  arch-  Cent.xr. 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  from  A.  D.  995  to  A.  D. 
1005  i  and  was  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men  and 
moft  voluminous  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  This  prelate,  confcious  of  the  incapacity  of 
many  of  the  clergy  to  inftrufl  the  people  in  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  religion,  tranfliited  no 
fewer  than  eighty  fermons  or  homilies  from  the 

4^'  li-.ixs  s  Liiiys,  V,  a.  p.  786.  47  Anglia  Sacin,  t.  2.  p.  112. 
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Cent,  XL  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language  for  their  ufe*'. 
Thefe  fernnons  were  fuited  to  different  feafons 
and  occafions,  and  were  defigned  to  be  read  by 
the  inferior  clergy  to  the  people  at  thefe  feafons 
for  their  inilru6lion.  The  fermon  for  Eafter 
Sunday,  on  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
hath  been  ofien  printed  ^  and  iliews  very  plainly, 
that  the  church  of  England  had  not  yet  embraced 
the  do6lrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ^^,  This  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  following  paiTage  in 
that  difcourfe:  "  The  body  that  Chrift  fuffered 
*^  in  was  born  of  the  flefn  of  Mary,  with  blood 
*^  and  with  bone,  with  fl<in  and  with  finews,  in 
*^  human  limbs,  with  a  reafonable  living  foul  : 
*'  but  his  fpiritual  body,  which  we  call  the  houfely 
'^  is  gathered  of  many  corns,  without  blood  and 
*'  bone,  without  limb,  without  foul ;  and  there- 
*^  fore  nothing  is  to  be  underilood  therein  bodily, 
^^  but  fpiritually.  Whatever  is  in  the  houfel 
«'  which  giveth  life,  that  is  fpiritual  virtue,  and 
*^  invifible  energy.  Chrifl's  body  that  fuffered 
'^  death,  and  rofe  from  death,  fhall  never  die 
*'  again,  but  is  eternal  and  unpaffible ;  but 
*'  houfel  is  temporal,  not  eternal,  corruptible, 
'^  and  dealed  into  fundry  parts,  chewed  between 
*^  the  teeth,  and  fent  into  the  belly.  This 
"  myftery  is  a  pledge  and  a  figure;  Chrift's 
*^  body  is  truth  itfelf.  This  pledge  we  do  keep 
*'  myfticaliy  until  we  come  to  the  truth  itfelf 5 

-  4^  J^lfiici  prgefatio  fecunda  ad  grammaticam  fuam,  p.  i. 
49  Hickes  diiTertatio  epiftolaris,  p.  98. 

"  and 
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"  and  then  Is  this  pledge  ended  =^°."  It  is  hardly  Cent.xi. 
pofllble  to  exprefs  the  prefent  fentiments  of  the  "~*'"'^~^ 
church  of  England,  and  of  other  Proteflant 
churches,  on  this  fubjed,  in  plainer  words  than 
thefe  i  and  it  would  certainly  be  no  eafy  tafk  for 
the  mod  artful  fophifter  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  do6lrine  oftranfubflantiation. 

This  excellent  prelate,  for  fo  he  certainly  was  -^^^^iJc's 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  compofed  alfo  a 
kind  of  epifcopal  charge,  which  feems  to  have 
been  defigned  as  a  form  for  bifhops  in  inflrudl- 
ing  their  clergy.  The  feveral  injunctions  in  this 
charge  are  delivered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  in  the  form  of  commands;  for  which  reafon 
they  have  been  commonly  called  Mlfric's  canons^ 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  having 
been  ena6led  by  any  eccleHaftical  fynod.  Thefe 
injundlions  or  canons  are  thirty-feven  in  number, 
and  contain  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
the  difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  in  thofe  times.  As  ^Elfric  had  been 
educated  under  Ethelwald  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
he  was,  like  his  mafter,  a  great  promoter  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
firft  eight  of  thefe  canons,  he  argues  ftrenuoufl)^, 
though  not  very  logically,  againft  the  marriage 
of  priefts.  It  appears  however,  from  thofe  vt^c^ 
canons,  that  the  clergy  of  England  were  generally 
married  at  this  time,  and  that  they  floutly  de- 
fended the  lawfulnefs  of  their  marriages.   ''  Thefe 

;o  Bed.  Hift.  Eccl.  notis  WheclocI,   p.  4.02. 

*'  canons 
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Cent.  XT.    <c  canoHs  againft  the  marriage  of  priefls  (fays 
'      ^      '   '^  JElfnc)  feem  llrange  to  you  to  hear ;   for  yc 
«'  have  fo  brought  your  wretched  doings  into 
**  faihion,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  in  prieils 
*'  living  like   married   men.     The  priefts   now 
*^  reply.  That  St.  Peter  was  a  married  man>  and 
*^  that  they  cannot  live  without  the  company  of 
"  a  woman.*'     By  the  ninth  of  thefe  canons,  the 
clergy  are  forbidden  to  be  prefent  at  a  marriage, 
or  to  give  their  benedidion,  when  either  of  the 
parties  had   been  married   before,  though   fuch 
marriages  are  not  declared  to  be  abfolutely  un- 
lawful,  but  only  to  be  difcouraged.     The  next 
feven  canons  defcribe  the  names  and  offices  of 
the  feven  orders  of  the  clergy,  which  are  thefe : 
—I.  the  oftiary,   who  is  to  open  and  fhut  the 
church-doors,  and  ring  the  bells  3^ — 2.  the  ledlor, 
who  is  to  read   God's  word   in    the   church ; — » 
3.  the  exorcifl,  whofe  office  is  to  drive  out  evil 
fpirits  by   invocations  and  adjurations  s — 4.  the 
acolyth,  who  holds  the  tapers  at  the  reading  of 
the  gofpels,  and  celebrating  mafs  ^ — 5.  the  fub- 
deacon,  who  is  to  bring  forth  the  holy  veffels, 
and   attend   the   deacon   at   the   altar; — 6.   the 
deacon,  who  miniilers  to  the  mafs-prieft,  places 
the  oblation  on  the  altar,  reads  the  gofpel,   bap- 
tizeth  children,    and   gives   the    houfel    to  the 
people  ; — 7.   the  mafs-prieil  or  prefbyter,    who 
preaches,  baptizes,  and   confecrates  the  houfel. 
This  canon  declares,  that  the  biiliop  is  of  the 
fame  order  with  the  prefbyter,  but  more  honour- 
able.     By  the  eighteenth,  the  didindtion  between 

the 
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the  fecular  clere^v  and  the  monks  or  reo;ulars  is    Cent,  xi. 

'ill       * 

eftablifhed.      The    next   canon    commands    the  ' 

clergy  to  fing  the  feven  tide-fongs  at  their  ap- 
pointed hours,  viz.  the  nght-fong,  or  matins, 
early  in  the  morning, — the  prime-fong  at  ftven. 
o'clock, — the  undern-fong  at  nine  o'clock^ — the 
mid-day  fong  at  twelve  o'clock,— the  none-fong 
at  three  o'clock  after  noon, — and  the  ni^ht-fonor 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  By  the  twenty- irrPc 
canon,  priefts  are  comimanded  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  all  the  necefTary  books  for  perform- 
ance of  divine  fervice,  viz.  the  pfalter,  the 
epiftle-book,  the  gofpel-book,  the  mafs-book, 
the  fong-book,  the  hand-book,  the  kalendar, 
the  paffional,  the  penitential,  and  the  reading- 
book.  By  the  twenty-third,  priefts  are  com- 
manded to  explain  the  gofpel  for  the  day,  every 
Sunday,  in  Englifh,  to  the  people,  and  to  teach 
them  the  creed  and  Pater  nqfier  in  Englifli  as 
often  as  they  can.  By  the  twenty-fevciirh,  priefts 
are  forbidden  to  take  money  for  baptizing  chil- 
dren, or  performing  any  other  part  of  their  durv. 
The  thirty-f^cond  commands  priefts  always  to 
have  a  fufFicicnt  quantity  of  oil  by  them  which 
had  been  confecratcd  by  the  bifhop,  for  bap- 
tizing children  and  anointing  the  fick;  but  that 
no  fick  perfon  fiiould  be  anointed  unlcfs  he  de- 
fired  it.  The  thirty-fcventh  and  hft  of  thefe 
canons  is  in  the  form  of  an  epiftle,  which  was 
given  to  each  prieft  on  Maundy  Thurfday,  when 
he  came  or  fent  to  the  bifliop  for  his  annual 
ftock  of  confcerated  chrifm  and  oil  ^  and  con- 
VoL.  III.  U  tains 
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tains  feveral  dire6lions  about  the  celebration  of 
mafs,  and  other  offices.  Among  many  other 
ceremonies  to  be  performed  on  Good-Friday, 
the  people  ar^  direded  to  adore  and  kifs  the 
crofs.  As  the  freaks  of  fuperilition  are  endlefs, 
fome  prieils  about  this  time  had  conceived  a  no- 
tion, that  the  facramental  bread,  confecrated  on 
Eailer-day  was  more  efficacious  than  that  which 
was  hallowed  at  any  other  time;  and  therefore 
they  ufed  to  confecrate  a  great  quantity  on  that 
day,  and  keep  it  through  the  whole  year  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick.  This  praftice  is  condemned, 
becaufe  when  the  confecrated  bread  was  kept  fo 
long,  it  was  apt  to  become  ftale,  to  be  loft,  or 
eaten  by  mice.  Prieils  are  diredled  to  mix  water 
with  the  facramental  wine;  '^becaufe  the  wine 
«'  betokeneth  our  redemption  through  Chrift's 
"  blood,  and  the  water  betokeneth  the  people 
*^  for  whom  he  fuffered.**  A  great  number  of 
faft-days  are  commanded  to  be  obferved,  parti- 
cularly every  Friday,  except  from  Eafter  to  Pen- 
recoft,  and  from  Midwinter  to  Twelfth-night. 
Sunday  was  to  be  kept  from  Saturday  at  noon 
to  Monday  morning^'.  Thefe  are  the  moft  re- 
markable particulars  in  this  famous  charge;  on 
which  we  fnall  leave  our  readers  to  make  their 
own  refiedions. 
Death  of  Archbifhop   i^lfric   expelled  the  regular  ca- 

^^^'^'       nons   who  vyould  not  abandon  their  wives  from 
his  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  and  brought 

SI  SpeL  Concil.  t.  i.p.  572  —  382.  Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  957, 

^     2  in 
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in  Benedicline  monks  in  their  room.  He  had  Cent.xi. 
alfo  the  influence  to  procure  a  ch:irter  from  king 
Ethclred,  confirming  that  tranfadlion,  and  all 
the  privileges  and  poff^fTions  of  his  favourite 
monks  9  praying  moil  devoutly^  that  all  perfons 
who  fhould  give  them  any  difturbance  might  be 
torn  by  tlie  teeth  of  all  the  dogs  in  helP*.  This 
feems  to  have  been  the  laft  tranfadion  of  this 
prelate's  life ;  who  died  A.  D.  1005,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Elphegus  bilhop  of  Wincheftcr. 

The  En'2;lirh  at  this  time  were  involved  in  very  Council  of 
great  calamities,  and  threatened  with  total  ruin,  "  ^^* 
by  a  grievous  famirle,  and  the  fword  of  the  vic- 
torious Danes,  from  whom  they  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  a  fhort  precarious  truce  wirh  great  iums 
of  money.  In  one  of  thefe  intervals,  A.  D. 
1009,  a  great  council  of  all  the  chief  m,en  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  Enflicm  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  to  deliberate  on  the  mod  effedual 
means  of  nreferving  thenifelves  and  their  coun- 
try from  that  deftrutftion  with  which  t!iey  were 
threatened.  Elphegus  archDifiiop  of  Can:er- 
bury,  and  Wulllac  archbifhop  of  York,  kem 
to  have  convinced  this  wife  aflenibly,  tliat  to 
oblige  the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and 
the  laity  to  pay  all  their  dues  honeflly  and  pn  ic-^ 
tually  to  the  church,  would  be  the  beft  means 
of  averting  the  difpleafure,  and  conciliatuig  the 
favour  of  heaven  ;  and  therefore  many  llridl 
laws  were  made  for  thefe  purpofes".     But  eitiier 

5»  SjkI.  Concll.  t.  1.  p.  5C4..  53  Id,  t.  1.  p.  515,  5rc. 

.      U    2  tlicfc 
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Cent.xr*    thefe  laws  were   not  well  obferved,  or  had  not 

^""-"* '   the  defired  effe6l :  for  the  miferies  of  the  Englifh 

flill  continued  to  increafe  ;  and  about  four  years 
after  this,  the  Danes  having  taken  Canterbury, 
reduced  it  to  afhes,  butchered  nine  tenths  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  murdered   the  archbifhop,   be- 
caufe  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay  the  pro- 
digious ranfom  which  they  demanded  ^*. 
Council  of       Livingus  bifhop  of  Wells  fucceeded  Elphegus 
Habham.     ^^  ^    1013,  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  ca- 
lamities of  thofe  unhappy  times''.     Soon  after 
the  return    of  king   Ethelred    from   Normandy 
(whither  he  had  fied   with  his  family  to  efcape 
the  fury  of  the  viftorious  Danes),   a  great  coun- 
cil was  held  A.  D.  1014,  at  a  place  called  Hai?- 
ham  \  in  which  it  was  refolved  to  pradife  fome 
extraordinary   devotions,    to    prevail   upon   the 
faints  and   angels    to    fight   againft    the   Danes. 
St.    Michael    the  Archangel   had  lately    gained 
.  great  reputation  by  a  viaory  which    the   Chrif- 
tians  in  Apulia  had  obtained  by  his  means,  as 
they  imagined,  over  the  Pagans ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifh determined  to  perfuade  this  celeftial  warrior, 
if  poffible,  to  do  them  the  like  favour.  ^  With 
this  view,  it  was  decreed  at  this   council,  that 
every  perfon  who  was  of  age  fhould  fad  three 
days  on  bread,  water,  and  raw  herbs,  before  the 
feail  of  St.  Michael,  iliould  confefs  and  go   to 
church  barefoot  5   and  that  every  prieft,  with  his 
whole  congregation,  Hiould  go  thefe  three  days 

54  Angiia  Sacra,  t.  z.  p.  H^  •      '^  Godwin  de  Fr^ful.  Ang.  p.  77. 

in 
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in  folemn  procefTion  barefoot.     The  monks  and 

nuns  in  all    their  convents  were  comman'J>d  to 

celebrate   the   mafs   contra   Fagancs   (acraind  the 

Pagans)  every  canonical  hour,   Ivmg  piodrate  on 

the   ground,     and    in    that    poiuire    to   fmo-  the 

pfalin, — ''  Lord,    how    are    they    inrreafed^  that 

''  trouble   me!"    &c  ^\      The   Englifh    at    that 

time  Teem  to  have  repofed  their  chief  hopes  of 

prefervarion   in  thefe   and  fuch  obfervations ;   fo 

entirely  were  their  minds  blinded  and  infatuated 

by  fuperftition.     Their  alTairs,  however,  became 

daily  more  and  more  defperatc  ;   and  about  tliree 

years  after  this  council,  they  were  entirely  fub- 

dued  by  the  Danes. 

Though   the   generality  of  the  Danes   at  this  Ecdefiaf- 
time  were  either  Pagans,  or  only  a  kind  of  half  ^'^>tlllT 
Chriftians,  their  king  Canute,  who  became  alfo  Canute^ 
king  of  England   A.  D.   1017,    was    a  zealous 
Chrirtian,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     Of  this  he  gave  fufficient  evi- 
dence,—by  repairing  the  monalkries  which  had 
been  dellroycd  by  the  Danes  in  the  late  wars,— 
by  granting  many  immunities  to  the  coiwents  and 

clergy, — by  building  and  cndowingchurches'', 

by  vifiting  Rome  in  perfon  A.  D.  loji,  and 
chiefly — by  the  many  ecclefiaQical  laws  that  were 
made  in  his  reign  ''.  The  firll  fyftem  of  Ca- 
nute's ecclcfiadical  laws  contains  twenty-fix  ca- 
nons s  of  which  the  full  four  enlarge  and  fecure 

5^'  J(.hn Ton's  Cmons,  A.  D.  1014.     Spcl.  Concil.  t.  ^.  p.  530 
J7  W.  Malmr.  1.  2.  c.  11.  jk  M.  jbiJ.  ,..  -.^^^^lo, 

^  J  the 
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Cent.  XT,  the  pr6te6lion  of  the  church,  or  its  rights  of 
^""^^"""^  fanduary.  In  the  third  of  thefe  canons,  churches 
are  ranged  into  four  claiTes,  and  the  mul6l  for 
violating  their  proteftion  proportioned  to  their 
dignity,  viz.  for  violating  the  prote6lion  of  a 
cathedral,  five  pounds ;  of  a  middling  church, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  {hillings  j  of  a  lefier 
church  that  hath  a  burying- place,  fixty  {hil- 
lings 5  of  a  country  church  without  a  burning- 
place,  thirty  {hillings.  In  the  fifth  canon,  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  trial  of  priefts  accufed  of 
various  crimes,  which  are  very  favourable  to  the 
clergy.  By  the  fixth,  celibacy  is  recommended 
to  all  the  clergy,  and  pdrticularly  enjoined  to 
thofe  in  priefts  ordcs;  and  for  their  encourage- 
ment it  is  declared,  that  an  unmarried  prie{l 
fhall  be  efteemed  equal  in  dignity  to  a  thane. 
The  feventh  prohibits  marriage  within  the  fixth 
degree-  of  kindred.  In  the  fix  fubfequent  ca- 
nons, all  the  dues  payable  to  the  clergy,  as  tithes 
of  corn  and  cattle,  Rome  fcot,  church-fcpt, 
plough-alms,  light-fcot,  and  foul-fcot,  are  enu- 
inerated,  and  the  payment  of  them  fecur' d  by 
various  penalties.  The  remaining  canons  con- 
tain nothing  ntvj  or  curious  ^^.  There  are  fe- 
veral  laws  refpedling  religion  and  the  church  in- 
termixed with  the  civil  laws  of  this  prince;  of 
which  the  following  one  is  the  moft  remarkable: 
^«  We  ftridly  prohibit  all  Heathenifm  5  i.  e.  the 
'^  wor{hip  of  idols  or  Heathen   gods,  the  fun, 

59  Johnfon's  Canons,  A,  D,  1017.  '  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  538. 

'^  moon. 
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"  moon,   fire,  rivers,  fountains,  rocks,  or  trees    Cent.xi. 
^^  of  any   kind  ;  the   practice  of  witchcrafr,  or 
*^  committing  murder  by  magic,  or  firebrands, 
*^  or  any  other  infernal  tricks.'' 

The  two  fucceedins;  reisers  of  Harold  Hare-   Hifioryof 

1   -r-r       1-  -  r  A     --..    •  ■»     -rx      the  church 

foot  and  Hardicanute,  from  A.  D.  1035  ^^  A.  D.  in  the 
1 041,  were  fo  fhort  and  unfettled,  that  they  af-  ^afo/j^ 
ford  no  materials  of  importance  for  the  hiftory   Hardica- 
of  the  church.  Though  Edward  theConfeffbr  was  Edward 
a  prince  of  great  piety,  according  to  the  mode  t.^^^'^^'' 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  his  court  was  fo 
much  diflurbed,  during  the  greatell  part  of  his 
'  reign,  by  the  cabals  of  the  Englifh  and  Norman  ^ 
factions,  that  he  did  not  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  ecckiiadical  affairs  as  might  have  been  ex- 
peded.     There  are  indeed  two  lyflems  of  laws 
extant,  which  are  commonly  called  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confejfor^  in  v;hich  there  are  feveral 
Canons  in  favour  of  the  church  and  clergy  ^   but 
they  contain  in  their  own  bofom  the  mofl  un- 
queftionabie  evidence  of  their  having  been  com- 
pofed,  or  at  leaft  very  much  changed,  after  the 
conqueft^'°.     This  prince,  however,  was  a  greac 
benefactor  to  the  church,  and  employed  the  laft 
years  6i  his  life  in  building  the  famous  monaflery 
of  St.  Peter's,  Weltminfter,    on  which   he    be- 
llowed great  riches,  and  many  fingular  privileges 
and  immunities^'. 

Ignorance  and  fupcrftition   arrived  at  a  great   Clmraaer 
height  in  the  church  of  England  in  the  former   venVh«n- 

luty, 
^o  Johnfor/s  Canons,  A.  D.  1064.,  1065.  Spel.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  619. 
^^  Du"dal.  Monndicon,  vol.  1.  p.  55. 
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part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  this  the  fre- 
quency of  pilgrimages  to  Rome,- — the  prodigious 
fums  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  relics, — the 
immenfe  wealth  and  pernicious  immunities  of 
the  clergy,  to  mention  no  others,  are  fufficient 
evidences.  In  this  period,  the  roads  between 
England  and  Rome  were  fo  crowded  with  pil- 
grims, that  the  very  tolls  which  they  paid  were 
objedts  of  imiportance  to  the  princes  through 
whofe  territories  they  pafled  j  and  very  few  Eng- 
liflimen  im.agined  they  could  get  to  heaven  with- 
out paying  this  compliment  to  St.  Peter,  who 
kept  the  keys  of  the  celeftial  regions  ^\  The 
pope  and  Roman  clergy  carried  on  a  very  lu- 
crative traffic  in  relics,  of  which  they  never 
-wanted  inexhauftible  (lores.  Kings,  princes,  and 
wealthy  prelates,  purchafed  pieces  of  the  crofs, 
or  whole  legs  and  arms  of  apofiles  ;  while  others 
were  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  toes  and 
fingers  of  inferior  faints.  Agelnoth  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  A.  D. 
1 02 1,  purchafed  from  the  pope  an  arm  of  St. 
Auguftin  biHiop  of  Hippo,  for  one  hundred  ta- 
lents, or  fix  thoufand  pound  weight  of  fiiver, 
and  one  talent,  or  fixty  pound  weight  of  gold  ^\ 
A  prodigious  fum  !  which  may  enable  us  to  form 
feme  idea  of  the  unconfcionable  knavery  of  the 
fellers,  and  the  aftonilhing  folly  and  fuperftition 
Df  the  purchafers,  of  thofe  commodities.  The 
building,    endowing,    and  adorning  of  monaf- 

Oi  Vf.  Malmf.  1.  2.  c.  ii.  ^i  Id.  ibid. 

tpries. 
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teries,  had  been  carried  on  with  fuch  mad  pro- 
fufion  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  England  had 
been  expended  on  thefe  ftruftures,  or  lay  burled 
in  their  ornaments  and  utenfils.  "  The  maiTes 
'^  of  gold  and  filver  (fays  William  of  Malmf- 
"  bury),  which  queen  Emma,  with  a  holy  pro- 
"  digality,  beftovved  upon  the  monafteries  of 
"  Winchefter,  aftonilhed  the  minds  of  (Irangers, 
^^  while  the  fplendour  of  the  precious  ftones 
^'  dazzled  their  eyes*^"^."  In  this  period  the 
numbers,  both  of  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy, 
increafed  very  much,  and  their  pofieffions  flill 
more.  By  the  frequent  and  extravagant  grants 
of  land  beflowed  on  cathedrals,  monafteries, 
and  other  churches,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  the  death 
of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  more  than  one  third  of 
all  the  lands  of  England  were  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  clergy,  exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  for 
the  mod  part  even  from  military  fervices  ^^ 
When  we  refled  on  thefe  circumflances,  we  can- 
pot  be  very  much  furprifed,  that  the-  people  of 
England,  in  this  period,  were  fo  cruelly  infulted 
by  the  Danes,  and  at  the  end  of  it  fo  eafily  con- 
quered by  the  Normans. 

64  W,  Malmf.  1.  z.  c.  II.  ^5  S^itlman  GlofT.  p.  396. 
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CHAP.    III. 

The  hiftory  of  the  conftitution^  government^  and 
laws  of  Great  Britain^  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons^  A.  D,  449,  to  the  landing  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy^  A.  D.  1066. 

fTT^  H  E  hiftory  of  that  political   conftitution  Gurlofity 
J.      and  form  of  government,  which  was  efca-  poitalll:'eoi 
bliftied  in    the  beft   and  greateft  part   of    this  thefubjea 
ifland,  and  of  the  laws  which  were  enaded  by  chapter. 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  period,  is  equally  cu- 
rious, important,  and  interefting.     It  is  curious, 
as  it  fets  before  us  a  great  variety  of  uncommon 
and  amufing  objects,  and  difcovers  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  moft  ancient  cuftoms   and  inftitu- 
tions.      It  is  important  and   interefting  to  the 
Englifh  nation,  as  that  form  of  government,  and 

thofe 
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thofe   laws,  were  the  work  of  their  remote  an- 

ceRors  ;  the  inofl  valuable  legacy  v/hich  they  left 

to  their  pofcerity,  and  tlie  foundation  of  that  moft 

noble  and  beauiiful  fuperurudurei  their  prefent 

free  and  happy  conftitution. 

DifficiiUy         It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it  is  fo  difH- 

^heTiiiory    cult,  oj  raihcr  that  it  is  impoffible,  to  v/rite  the 

of  law  and   u^(]-Qj.y  of  the  Origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Eno-lilh 

govern-  *  ■'       .  -i  j  •        r         . 

ment.  conftitution,  laws,  and  government,  in   fo  clear 

and  full  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  dark  or 
v^ranting;  and  fupporced  in  every  part  v/ith  fuch  j 
Hrength  of  evidence,  as  to  leave  nothing  doubt- 
ful. That  this  is  really  impofTible,  will  be  moil 
readily  acknowledged  by  thofe  v/ho  are  beft  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubje^l:.  The  writers  who 
fiouriflied  in  this  period  were  very  few,  and  thefe 
few  were  cloiftered  monks ;  who  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  giving  a  particular  account 
of  the  laws  and  government  of  their  country. 
Many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  themfelves  have 
been  entirely  lofb,  and  others  have  fufFered  fo 
much  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  inatten- 
tion of  tranfcribers,  that  their  meaning  can 
hardly  be  difcovered.  Some  particulars  relating 
to  this  fubjed  are  funk  fo  deep  in  the  darknefs 
of  antiquity,  and  others  are  fo  involved  in 
clouds  of  learned  dufl:  that  have  been  raifed  by; 
ano-ry  difputants,  that  it  feems  to  require  more: 
than  human  fagacity  to  find  out  the  truth,  and; 
guard  againft  miftakes.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
all  that  can  be  done  is,— -to  ch^rifh  a  cordial 
love  of  truth,— 'to  fearch  after  it  with  care  and  I 

diligencej  " 
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diligence, — and  to  lay  the  rcfult  of  thefe  re- 
fearches  before  the  public  with  plainnefs  and 
fincerity. 

To  prevent  that  confufion  which  is  commonly  Pl.^"  o* 

,  .  .  this  chap- 

occafioned  by  blending  various  fuBje^ls  together,  ter. 
and  to  preferve  an  uniformity  between  the  plan 
of  this  chapter  and  of  that  on  government  in 
the  preceding  period,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it 
into  three  diflinft  feflions.  In  the  firft  fedlion 
ihall  be  given, — A  brief  account, — of  the  fe- 
veral  German  nations  which  fettled  in  Britain  in 
this  period  -, — of  the  places  of  their  original  feats 
on  the  continent; — of  the  fituation  and  limits  of 
their  fettlcments  in  this  ifland  ; — of  the  political 
divifions  of  their  territories  that  were  made  by 
them, — and  by  the  other  Britifh  nations.  The 
fecond  fe^tion  fhall  contain  a  delineation, — of  the 
different  ranks  of  people, — of  magiftrates, — and 
of  courts  of  law  and  judice,  in  Britain,  in  this 
period.  The  third  and  lad  feclion  fhall  com- 
prehend the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  laws 
that  were  enacted,  and  in  force,  in  this  period. 
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SECTION     I. 

A  brief  acounty — of  the  feveral  German  nations 
which  fettled  in  Britain^  in  this  period-, — of  the 
•places  of  their  original  feats  on  the  continent  i-—' 
of  the  fituation  and  limits  of  their  fettlements  in 
this  ifland'^'-^f  the  political  divifcns  of  their 
territories  that  were  made  hy  them^ — and  hy  the 
other  Britifo  nations, 

ANCIENT  Germany  comprehended  all  that 
extenfive  tra6l  of  country  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Rhine  on  the  fouth,— by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  weilj — by  the  northern  fea  on  the 
northj — and  by  the  Viftula,  &:c.  on  the  eail '. 
This  country  (which,  befides  modern  Germany, 
comprehended  all  the  dominions  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  and  feveral  other  diftrids)  was  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
diilind  tribes  and  nations.  But  though  thefe 
Germanic  nations  differed  very  much  from  one 
another,— in  their  fituation,— their  ilrength, — 
their  wealth,— and  fome  other  circumftances; 
yet  they  appear  to  have  fprung  from  the  fame 
origin, — to  have  fpoken  the  fame  language, 
though  in  different  dialeds,— -and  to  have  borne 
a  very  great  refemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  forms  of  government  \ 


'  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  I.  i.e.  i.  p,  76. 

2  Tacit,  de  Mojib.  German.  paflTim.     Northern  Antiquities,  Pre- 
face, p.  24^ 

This 
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This   was   particularly  true  of  thofe  nations  9^'gin^i 
which  came  from  Germany,  and  lettled  m  Bri-   German 
tain,  in  this  period,  and   from  whom  the  great  "^^kh^ 
body  of  the  Englifh  nation  is  defcended.     Their  came  into 

.       ,     -  ,  .  .  Britain. 

original  feats  on  the  continent  were  contiguous, 
fituated  in  that  peninfula  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Cimbric  Cherjoneje^  bounded  by  the 
river  Elbe  on  the  fouth,  by  the  German  ocean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on  the  north 
and  eaft.  When  the  unhappy  Britons  formed  the 
fatal  refolution  of  calling  in  foreign  auxiliaries, 
to  preferve  them  from  that  deftru6lion  with 
rwhich  they  were  threatened  by  the  Scots  and 
Pidts,  they  could  find  none  nearer  than  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country,  who  were  likely  to 
grant  them  the  protection  which  they  wanted  : 
for  their  neareft  neighbours,  and  natural  allies, 
the  Gauls,  who  fpoke  the  fame  language,  and 
profefled  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves,  were 
in  no  condition  to  give  them  any  afTiftance,  hav- 
ing been  invaded,  and  almofl  conquered,  by  the 
Franks,  another  German  nation^. 

The  country  above  defcribed,  to  which  the  Nations 
Britons  directed   their  eyes  for   relief    in  their  fromwhom 
didrefs,  was  at  that  tnne  inhabited  by  three  na-   iifiiaie 
tions,    which    were   called   Saxonsy  Angles^    and  ^^^^^'^^«'^- 
lutes  ;  who   fent  armies   into  Britain,  and   there 
obtained    fettlements'^.      From   thefe   three    na- 
tions the  Englifh  in  general  derive  their  origin  j 

3  Gregor.  Turoncnf.  1.  i,  a. 

4  Bed.  Hilh  Ecclcf.  1.  i.  c.  15.     Chronlcon  EtlicKverdi,  1.  1. 

though 
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ens 


though  feveral  other  nations,  particularly  Danes 
and  Normans,  have  fince  mingled  with  them  iri 
very  great  numbers  \ 
The  Sax-  Hf  i^g  Saxons  had  long  been  the  mod  powerful 
of  thefe  three  nations^  and  had  held  the  other 
two  in  fome  degree  of  fubje(5lion.  This  is  the 
reafon  that  thofe  famous  rovers  who  infefted  the 
narrow  feas,  plundered  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  and  gave  the  Romans  fo  much  trouble, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  were  ail  called 
Saxons,  though  they  confifted  of  feveral  nations. 
The  chief  feat  of  the  people  properly  called 
Saxons,  was  in  Holfatia,  or  Old  Saxony,  now 
Holftein;  though,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Franks  into  Gaul,  they  extended  themfelves 
along  the  fea-coads  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ^ 
The  Britons  having  often  experienced  the  va- 
lour of  thefe  Saxons  to  their  coft,  v/ere  de- 
firous  of  employing  it  in  their  defence;  and 
knowing  them  to  be  a  maritime  people,  who 
delighted  in  fuch  expeditions,  they  very  natu- 
rally applied  to  them  for  affiftance.  They  were 
but  too  fuccefsful  in  their  application ;  feveral 
bands  of  Saxon  adventurers  came  over  and  fixed 
themfelves  in  Britain,  where  their  pofterity  dill 
flourifh,  though  under  another  name,  and  bear, 
if  we  may  believe  feveral  travellers,  a  very  re- 
markable  refemblance    in    their  perfons  to  the 


5  Sberingham  de  Origlne  Gentis  Angloium.  c,  z,  p.  25,  Szd 

6  Id.  Ibid. 
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prefent   inhabitants   of  Holflein,    from  whence 

their  anceftors  came  ^. 

The  Angles  are  faid  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  The 

the  Suevi,  who  in  Casfar's  time  were  the  greateft      "^ 

and  bravefl  of  all  the  German  nations  ^     This 

tribe,  after  various  adventures  and   migrations, 

fettled  in  that  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cherfonefus, 

which   now  forms  the  duchy  of  Slefwic,   where 

fome  veftiges  of  their  name  flill  remain  in  the 

diilrid  of  Anglen,  between  Slefwic  and  Flenf- 

...  # 

burgh  ^.     It  was  in  this  fituation  the  Britifh  am- 

balTadors  found  them  -,  and  from  this  country 
they  embarked  in  the  Britifti  expeditions,  with 
greater  fpirit,  and  in  greater  numbers,  than  any 
of  the  other  German  nations;  which  procured 
them  the  honour  of  giving  their  name  to  Eng- 
land and  its  inhabitants,  who  make  at  prefent 
one  of  the  richeft,  mofi:  powerful,  and  flourifli- 
ino;  nations  in  the  v/orld '''. 

The  lutes,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Getse,  the  The  lutes, 
conquerors  of  fo  many  countries,  inhabited  the 
extremity  of  the  Gimbric  Cherfonefus,  which 
from  them  is  ftill  called  'Jutland^  and  is  bounded 
by  the  German  ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Baltic  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  country  of  the  Angles  on  the 
fouth".  Befides  thefe  three  nations,  tiiere  were 
many  adventurers  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  particularly  to  tlie  Frizians,v/ho  embarked 

7  IlowePs  Letters,  vol.  1.  §  6.  let.  4.         »  C^far  Bel.  Gal.  I.4. 

V  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  3.  C.27.  p.  605. 

»3  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclcf.  1.  1.  c.  15.  >'  Sheiingham,  c.  2.  p.  32. 

Vol.  III.  X  with 
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with  them   in  their  Britannic  expeditions,  and 
fettled  in  this  ifland. 
Theirfeats       fhc  hiftory   of  the   feveral   embarkations  of 
'  thefe  three  nations  from  their  native  feats  for 

this  ifland,  and  of  the  feven  kingdoms  which 
they  eilablilhed  in  it,  hath  been  already  given  '\ 
It  only  remains^  in  this  place,  to  give  a  very 
brief  defcription  of  the  moft  common  bound- 
aries of  thefe  feveral  kingdoms,  with  an  account 
of  the  particular  nation  by  which  each  of  them 
was  ereded,  that  all  the  people  of  England  may 
have  a  diftindt  view  of  their  remote  anceftors. 
In  doing  this,  we  ihall  begin  at  the  fouth-v/eft 
corner  of  Britain,  and  proceed  regularly  towards 
the  north-eail. 

Kmgdom  The  fouth-wefl  parts  of  Britain  were  fubdued 
by  feveral  fuccefiive  bands  of  Saxons,  who  there 
ere6led  a  kingdom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century  ;  which,  from  their  name,  and  that 
of  its  fituarion,  was  called  the  kingdom  of  WeJ- 
JeXy  or  of  the  V/eft-Saxons,  This  kingdom  was 
very  fmall  for  a  confiderable  time  after  it  was 
founded,  but  being  happy  in  a  long  fuccefTion 
of  great  princes  of  the  fame  royal  family,  it 
gradually  increafed,  and  at  length  fwallowed  up 
all  the  other  kingdoms.  In  the  times  of  the 
heptarchy,  it  comprehended  thofe  countries 
which  now  conflitute  the  counties  of  Hants, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  Dorfet,  Devon,  and 
-   part  of  Cornwal'^     The  ifle  of  "Wight,  which 

*i  See  chap',  r.  '3  Speed  Chron.  p.  292. 
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lies  ofF  the  coaft  of  Hampfliire^  was  commonly 
under  the  government  of  the  kings  of  Wefic^x, 
though  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  lutes,  who 
alfo  pofleiTed  fome  diftrids  on  the  continent 
oppofite  to  that  ifland  '\  The  capital  of  this 
kingdom  was  Winchefter,  the  Venta  Eelgarum 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Guent  of  the  Britons. 

2.  Next  to  the  kingdom   of  WefTex  lay  the  Kingdom 
little  kingdom  of  SufTex,  or  of  the  South-Saxons, 
comprehending  only  the  two  counties  of  Surrey 

and  SulTex.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  founded 
and  inhabited  by  Saxons.  This  kingdom, 
though  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  was  one  of  the 
fmallelt,  weakeft,  and  of  the  fhorteil  duration  of 
any  of  the  heptarchy.  When  it  was  converted 
to  Chrillianity,  A.  D.  67S,  it  contained  no  more 
than  about  feven  thoufand  families  '\  This  was 
partly  owing  to  its  fmall  extent;  but  chiefly  to 
a  great  part  of  it  being  covered  with  the  wood 
Andereda  ***.  The  capital  of  this  little  kingdom 
v;as  Chichefter,  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Cair  Cei  of  the  Britons. 

3.  Next  to  SufTex,   eaftward,  lay  the  kingdom   Ki'npdom 
of  Kent,  which  comprehended  only  the  county   °^    ^^^^* 
of  that  name.     This  was  the  mod  ancient  of  all 

the  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain,  having  been 
founded  about  A.  D,  455,  and  was  alfo  the  firfb 
that  embraced  the  Chriftlan  religion.  This 
kingdom,   if  we  may  depend  on  the  authority  of 

-+  Bed.  n;a.  Eccicf.  1. 1.  c.  15.  '5  id.  1. 4.  c.  13. 

>^  Called.  Biitan.  v.  1.  p.  195. 
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Bede  and  Ethelwerd,  was  eredlcd  and  inhabited 
by  a  colony  of  lutes^  who  feem  not  to  have 
come  diredly  from  Jutland  into  Britain,  but  to 
have  been  fettled  for  fome  time  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  where  it  is  probable  the  Bri- 
tifli  ambafifadors  found  them '^  j  for  it  is  quite. 
improbable,  that  thofe  ambailadors  would  make 
their  firft  application  at  the  greateft  diftance; 
and  there  is  fome  pofitive  evidence,  that 
Hengift,  the  founder  of  this  kingdom,  built 
the  caflle  of  Leyden  a  little  before  he  embarked 
on  his  Britifli  expedition '^  Though  this  king- 
dom was  of  fmall  extent,  it  was  very  populous; 
and  feveral  of  its  princes  bore  a  confiderable  fway 
in  the  heptarchy.  The  city  of  Canterbury,  the 
Durovernum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Cair  Ceinc 
of  the  Britons,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  mofr  confiderable  cities 
in  Eno-land  in  the  Saxon  times. 

o 

Kbgdom  4.  To  the  north-eaft  of  Kent,  the  kingdom  of 
EfTex,  or  of  the  Eall  and  Middle  Saxons,  was 
fituated,  comprehending  only  the  counties  of 
EfTex  and  Middlefex,  and  a  part  of  Herrford- 
fhire.  This  kingdom,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
founded  and  pofTefifed  by  a  colony  of  Saxons ; 
but  though  it  was  rich  and  populous,  and  had 
the  famous  city  of  London  for  its  capital,  it  made 
no    diftinguifhed    figure    in    the    heptarchy,    its 

17  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15.     Ethdwerd,  1. 1, 
'S  Caind.  Britan.  pref.  col.  157. 
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princes  being  for  the  moll  part  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
pendence on  thofe  ofJCent. 

c.  To  the  north-eaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Eflex    ^J'^^^.i""' 

J  .  or  Eait- 

that  of  the  Eaft- Angles  was  Iituated, comprehend-  Angiia. 
ing  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  the  ifle  of  Ely.  This  kingdom  was 
founded  and  inhabited  by  Angles,  who  landed 
in  that  part  of  Britain,  becaufe  it  was  not  pre- 
occupied by  their  neighbours  the  Saxons  or  lutes, 
and  lay  neareft  to  their  own  country '^  It  was 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  fouth  by  EfTex,  and  on  the  weft  by  St.  Ed- 
mund's ditch,  dividing  it  from  Mercia.  The 
capital  of  Eaft-Anglia  was  Dunwich,  called  by 
Bede  Domnoc,  a  place  of  confiderable  note  ia 
the  Britifh,  Roman,  and  Saxon  times,  but  now 
fwaliowed  up  by  the  fea  ". 

6.  In  the  very  centre  of  England  lay  the  Kinc:dom 
powerful  and  extenfive  kingdom  of  Mercia,  ^f'"^^^"'^- 
comprehending  (befides  a  part  of  Hertfordfliire) 
no  fewer  than  ftxteen  of  our  prefent  counties, 
viz.  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, Leicefter,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 
Chefter,  Salop,  Glocefter,  Worcefter,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford.  This  king- 
dom was  erected  and  poffeffed  alfo  by  the  Angles, 
and  was  therefore  fometimes  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Mediterranean  Englifti ""'.  It  derived  its 
more  common  name  of  Mercia  from  its  fituation, 

»9  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  i.e.  15. 

*"  Id.  1.  2.  c.  15.     Camd.  Brltan.  v.  i.  p.  44S. 

*»  Bed.  Hilt.  Ecclef.  I.  3.0.21. 
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bordering  upon  the  marches   of  all  the    other 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,   as  well  as  of  Wales. 
This  fituation  had  both  its  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages ;  for  as  it  gave  the  kings  of  Mercia 
an  opportunity  of  invading  all  their  neighbours, 
fo  it  expofed  them  to  the  danger  of  being  afTaulted 
on  all  fides.     Leicefler,  the  Rats  of  the  Romans, 
was  the  capital  of  Mercia. 
^N^'^T         7*  ^^^  feventh  kingdom   of   the   heptarchy 
■umber-        was  that  of  Northumberland,   fo  called  from  its 
^^"^*  fituation  to   the  north  of  the  Humber.      This 

kingdom  v/as  alfo  very  extenfive,  comprehend-* 
ing  all  that  part  of  England  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Humber  and  Merfey,  and  all  that 
part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Forth,  The  Northumbrian  territories  were 
fometimes  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms .  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia;  of  which  the  former,  whofe 
capital  was  York,  comprehended  the  country 
becv/eea  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne ;  and  the 
latter,  whofe  capital  was  Bamburgh,  the  country, 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  All  thefe 
countries  were  inhabited  by  Angles,  though 
probably  with  a  great  mixture  of  lutes ;  for  06la 
and  EbifTa,  who  fettled  a  large  colony  in  the 
defolated  country  between  the  walls  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus  Pius  very  early,  were  nearly  related 
to  Hengift  the  firft  king  of  Kent.  We  may  be 
apt  to  be  furprifed,  that  the  Angles,  who  were 
not  near  fo  numerous  or  powerful  as  the  lines 
and  Saxons,  conquered  and  took  polTeiiion  oi 
more  than  two  thirds  of  England  (to  which  they 
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gave  their  name),  bcfides  a  confiderable  part  of 
Scotland.  But  the  reafon  of  this  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  lutes  and  Saxons  only  fent  a  few- 
bands  of  adventurers  into  Britain,  the  body  of 
thefe  nations  ftill  continuing  at  home ;  while  the 
Angles  removed  almofl  entirely  from  the  con- 
tinent into  this  ifland,  leaving  their  native  feats 
defolate ;  ia  which  condition,  Bede  afTures  us 
they  remained  in  his  time  *"". 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  fituatlons  and  limits  Subdlvi- 
of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  th"fe  king. 
the  Germanic  nations  by  which  they  were  origin-  ^^^^' 
ally  ere6i:ed  and  inhabited.  Though  fome  of 
thefe  kingdoms  were  very  fmall,  and  none  of 
them,  except  thofe  of  Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land, of  any  great  extent,  yet  we  have  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that  they  were  fubdivided  into 
fmailer  dlftrifls,  for  the  more  convenient  admi- 
llration  both  of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment. The  Anglo-Saxon  territories  in  Ger- 
many were  fubdivided  into  what  the  Roman 
hiftorians  call  pagi  et  vici -,  which  may  not  im- 
properly be  tranflated  pircs  and  town/hipSy  or 
hundreds-,  and  w^e  may  be  almoft  ceitain,  that 
they  fubdivided  the  territories  of  each  (late  in  a 
fimilar  manner  as  foon  as  they  fettled  in  this 
ifland  *\  Such  fubdivifions,  and  their  refpeclive 
governors,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our 
hiftorians  long  before  the  end  of  the  heptarchy  **. 

ii  Bed.  nil].  Ecclef.  1.  i.  c.  15. 

5H  Tacit.  deMorih.   German,   ch.  12.      Cxfar  Bel.  Gal.    1.  6. 
Ciuvpi.  German,  p.  91, 

»4  i:fd.  1,  4,  c.  4..  1.  5.  c,  4.  t  ^i     W.  Maunf.  i.  t.  c.  ij.. 
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It  is  not  therefore  ftri6lly  true,  that  Alfred  the 
Great  was  the  firft  who  divided  England  into 
fhires,  hundreds,  &c.  though  it  is  very  probable, 
that  great  prince  made  a  new  and  more  regular 
divifion  than  that  which  had  fubfifted  before  his 
time.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  a  poli- 
tical divifion  of  all  that  part  of  England  which  lies 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Humber,  fpecifying  the 
number  of  hides,  or  plough-lands,  in  each  dif- 
tri6l,  in  the  work  quoted  below  ^^  This  divifion 
was  evidently  very  ancient,  and  fubfifted  in  the 
time  of  the  heptarchy. 
Political  It  is  quite  impoftible  to  give  an  exa6t  delinea- 

Wales.  tion  or  tne  political  divilions  or  the  territories  ot 
the  Britifh  or  Welfh  princes  from  the  eftablifh- 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  heptarchy.  The  number 
of  thefe  princes  who  flourifhed  at  the  fame  time 
,  often  varied.  From  Gildas  we  learn,  that  there 
were  five  Britifli  kings  or  princes  who  reigned 
over  fo  many  little  principalities  of  the  Britons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  when  he 
wrote  his  fatirical  epiftle  againft  thefe  princes  *^ 
Soon  after,  the  number  of  thefe  princes  and 
principalities  appear  to  have  been  fix,  viz. 
Guynedh,  Powys,  Dehewbarth,  Reynnuc,  Efylluc,- 
Morgan nuc''^  The  truth  is,  that  every  thing 
was  fiu6tuating  and  unfettled  among  the  unhappy 
Britons  ip  this  period;  and  the  number  and 
limits    of    their   little    principalities    were   per- 

»?  Scriptores  Britan.  edit,  a  Gale,  1.  i.  p.  748. 

a6  Epift.  Giltice  Tub  init. 

f7  Humph-Lhuyd.  Fragment.  Britan.  p.  51, 
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petually  changing,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
the  fatal  cuftom  of  dividing  the  territories  of  a 
prince  at  his  death  among  all  his  fons.  By  this 
cuftom,  the  territories  of  the  Britons  were  fome- 
times  fubdivided  into  an  incredible  number  of 
little  ftates,  which  were  fubjecl  to  an  equal 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  conftantly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  an  eafy  prey  to  their  common 
enemies  the  Saxons.  Without  attempting  to 
defcribe  the  limits  of  thefe  little  temporary 
flates,  which  were  almoft  daily  changing,  it  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  mod  common  and 
lafting  divifion  of  the  Britifh  territories  in  this 
period,  was  into  the  three  following  principali- 
ties or  kingdoms,  i.  Dehewbarth,  now  South 
Wales,  the  country  of  the  brave  Silures.  This 
principality  was  anciently  divided  into  the  fix 
diftrids  of,  (1.)  Cairdigan,  now  Card iganfii ire  j 
(2.)  Dyvet,  now  Pembrokefhire ;  (3.)  Cair- 
marden,  now  Carmarthenlhire ;  (4.)  Mor- 
ganive,  now  Glamorganfhire ;  (5.)  Guent,  now 
Monmouthlhire ;  (6.)  Brecknock^  now  Breck- 
nockfhire.  The  chief  refidence  or  capital  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  South  Wales,  was  Cairmarden, 
and  fometimes  Dinevor  caftle.  2.  The  princi- 
pality of  Matheaual,  or  Powyfland,  the  country 
of  the  Demerse,  v/as  divided  into  the  three  dif- 
iricls  of  Powys-Vadoc,  Powys  between  the  Wye 
and  Severn,  and  Powys  Wanwynwyn.  The 
chief  refidence  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Powyf- 
land, was  firft  at  Pengwern,  now  Shrewsbury, 
and  afterwards  at  Mothrauj.  3.  The  principa- 
lity 
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lity  of  Gwyneth,  now  North  Wales^  the  country 
of  the  Ordovices,  was  divided  into  the  four  dif- 
tricts  of  Mon,  now  Anglefey  -,  Avuon,  now 
Caernarvon  5  Meryonyth,  now  Merioneth fhire  ; 
and  y  Berwedhwlod,  now  Denbighfliire  and 
Flintfnire.  The  chief  refidence  of  the  princes  of 
Gwyneth,  or  North  Wales/  was  at  Aberfrau,  in 
the  iHe  of  Anglefey.  Each  of  thefe  diilrids  or 
provinces  in  the  three  principalities  of  Wales, 
were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cantreves,  and 
thefe  again  into  fo  many  Commots ;  fo  as  to 
make  fifty-one  Cantreves,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty -eight  Commots,  in  all  Wales  *^ 
Political  That  part  of  Great  Britain,   which  hath  for 

Scothnd.''^  many  ages  been  called  Scotland^  was,  in  the 
times  of  the  heprarchy,  inhabited  by  four  nations, 
viz.  I.  the  Angles,  or  Englifh,  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bernicia ;  2.  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons;  3. 
the  Scots  I  4.  the  Pices.  The  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bernicia  have  been  already  defcribed.  The 
country  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons,  commonly 
called  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Cumbria, 
was  a  fcene  of  greater  confofion,  and  of  more 
frequent  revolutions,  than  even  Wales  itfelf  in 
this  period.  When  this  principality  was  in  a 
fiourifhing  ftate,  it  extended  from  the  river 
Ribble  in  Lancafhire  along  the  weftern  coaft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  its  capital,  Al- 
cluyd,  now  Dumbarton,  was  fituated.  But  in 
the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  this  country  was 

*^  See  Speed's  Defcription  of  Wales. 
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torn  in  pieces  by  many  petty  tyrants,  which  ex- 
pofed  the  fouth  parts  of  it  to  be  fiibdued  by  the 
Englifh  kings  of  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and  the 
north  parts  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  '^^.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Scots,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  were  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Their 
limits  are  thus  defcribed  in  two  of  the  moft  an- 
cient chronicles  now  extant :  "Fergus,  the  fon 
'^  of  Ere,  reigned  over  Albany,  from  Drumal- 
*^  bin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and  Inchegall  ^^" 
From  this  defcription,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  Scots,  before  they  fubdued  the  Picts,  pof- 
felTed  only  that  part  of  Caledonia  which  lies 
along  the  weft  and  north  fea  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  the  Orkneys  -,  and  that  their  territories 
were  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Fids  on  the  eait  . 
by  thofe  high  mountains  v/hich  run  from  Loch- 
lomond  to  the  frith  of  Taine  ^\  The  Picls  pof- 
feifed  all  the  reft  of  Scotland  beyond  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  had  frequent  diipuces  with  the 
Northumbrian  kings  about  the  country  becween 
the  Forth  and  Tweed  i  which,  though  ahroft 
wholly  inhabited  by  Anglo-Saxons,  was  fome- 
times  under  the  government  of  the  Fids  3  who, 
before  the  extinction  of  their  rnonarcnvj  had 
even  extended  their  doiinmon  over  aii  the  weft 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  lay  between  the  friths 
of  Clyde  and  Solway  ^\ 

»9  Carte's  Hift.  v.  j.   p.  210— -213. 

30  Innes's  Effays,  AppeiHl.  N^i.  N04. 

3»  See  Dr.  Macpherfon's  DiiTeitations,  p.  332,  &c. 

:i  Id.  ibid. 
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Eftablifh-         Such  Were  the  political  divifions  of  Great  Bri-- 
theEno;i;m   taiti  from  the  beginning  of  the  (ixth  to  the  middle* 
and  Scotch  ^f  ^-j.^  ninth  century.     About  that  time  a  great 
chies.         change  took  place  in  the  diftribution  of  power  m 
this  ifland,   bv  the  eftablifnment  of  the  Englifh 
monarchy  in  the  fouth  on  the  ruins  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, and  of  the  Scotch  monarchy  in  the  north, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Pidifh  kingdom.     Soon  after 
this  great  revolution,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and   Scotland    arrived  at   the   fame  limits 
which  they  ever  after  retained  (with  fome  fmall 
and  temporary  variations),  until  they  were  happily 
united  into  one  empire,   in  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century. 
Political  Not  long  after  the  eftabliOiment  of  the  Englifh 

EnSd'  rnonarchy,  Alfred  the  Great  made  a  new  and 
by  Alfred  more  regular  divifion  of  his  whole  kingdom,  very 
different  from  that  which  had  fubfifted  under  the 
heptarchy  in  many  refpedls.  In  order  to  form 
this  divifion  with  greater  exaflnefs,  that  wife 
and  active  prince  commanded  a  furvey  of  all  his 
territories  to  be  taken,  and  recorded  in  the  book 
of  VVincheRer ".  From,  this  book,  which  con- 
tained a  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
woods,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,'  with  an 
account  of  the  number  of  plough-lands  and  inha- 
bitants in  each  difiridl,  he  divided  the  whole 
into  a  certain  number  of  (hires,  nearly,  though 
not  exadly,  the  fame  with  our  prefent  counties. 
Each  Ihire  was  again  divided  into  trithings  or 


33  Ingulf,  Hill, 
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leths ;   of  which    divifion    there  are    Hill  fome 
veftiges  in  the  ridings  of  Yorkfliire,   the  le'ths  of 
Kent,   and  the  rapes  of  SufTex^^     Every  trich- 
ing  was   fubdivided  into  fo  many   centuries  or 
hundreds,  and  each  hundred  into  ten  decennaries 
or  diftri6ts,  containing  ten  fannilies,  or  near  that 
number  i  for  in   fuch   diftributions,  it  was   im- 
pofTibie  to  be  quite  precife  and  accurate.     Ail 
the   members  of  each    decennary  v/ere   mutual 
pledges  for  each  other's  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  anfwerable,  with  fome  equitable  reilridtions, 
for  their    difobedience  ^^     Whoever  was  not  a 
member  of  fome  decennary,    was  confidered  as  a 
vagabond,    who    could  claim   no   protection   or 
benefit  from  the  laws  of  his  country.     In  each  of 
thefe  divifions  of  fliires,  trithings,  hundreds,  and 
decennaries,     that   wife   king  appointed    certain 
magifrrates  and  courts,   which  fhall  be  hereafter 
defcribed.     It  is  impofTible  to  conceive  any  dif- 
tribution    m.ore   admirably  contrived   than  this, 
for  preferving  peace  and  good  order,   and  bring- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  fociety  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  of  the  law,  as  every  member  of  it  . 
had    nine   perfons,    befides    himfelf,    who   were 
anfwerable  for  his  <70od  behaviour. 

Britain   was   far   from   being  populous  in   the   stareof 
period  v/e  are  now  confiderino;.     Of  this  the  mod  p^t^'^^'-''"^ 

^         ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  -    ^     .    -    ^  m  Britain 

ample  evidence,    as  well  as  the  molt  latisfactory   in  i.\i.. 
realbns,  may  be  given.    The  Scots  and  Pi6ls  had  i'--''-'^* 


34  Spelman  Vita  ^IfjiJi,   p.  74. 

?5  Wilkins  Leges  Saxoiiicjc,  p.  20  —  204, 
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almoft  quite  depopulated  a  great  part  of  provin- 
cial Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ^°. 
Thofe  dangerous  auxiliaries  becoming  enemies, 
extirpated,  enflaved,  or  expelled,  all  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  bed  part  of  Britain,   in  ered- 
ing   their  feven   kingdoms.     After  thefe  king- 
doms were  ereded,  their  cruel  and  incelTant  wars 
againft  each   other    prevented    their    becoming 
populous.      When  thofe  feven   kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  monarchy,  new  enemies  appeared, 
no  lefs  deitrudive  to  population  than  any  of  the 
former,   and  prevented  the  happy  efteds  of  that 
union.     The  fatal  rage  of  building  monafleries, 
and  crowding  them  with  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns  5 
this  rage,  I  fay,  which  feized  the  kings  and  no- 
bility of  England,  after  the  eftablifnment  of  the 
Englifh  monarchy,    contributed  not  a  little  to 
impede  the  increafe  of  people  in  that  period,  • 
The  very  imperfedt  ftate  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  agriculture,  which  occafioned  frequent 
and  deftru6live  famines,  is  at  once  an  evidence 
and  acaufe  of  a  fcanty  population  in  thofe  tim^es. 
As  a  further  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  were  very  few  cities  or  towns  in  Britain 
in  this   period^  and  thefe    few   were  fmall  and 
thinly  peopled.      In   Scotland,    there   was    not 
perhaps  fo  much  as  one  place  that  merited  the 
name  of  a  city  5   and  in  South  Britain,  where  the 
Romans  had  built  fo  great  a  number  of  towns, 
we  are  told  by  Nennius,  there  ^Yere  only  twenty- 


36  GildteHifl  c,  IX 
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eight  remaining  in  the  feventh  century  ".  There 
is  the  cleared  evidence  from  Doomfday-book, 
that  not  one  of  thefe  cities,  even  at  the  end  of 
this  period  (London  and  Winchefter  perhaps  ex- 
cepted), contained  ten  thoufand  inhabitants ; 
and  the  greateft  part  of  them  contained  only  a 
few  hundreds  ^^  York,  which  is  the  greateft 
city  mentioned  in  that  famous  record,  contained 
only  1418  houfes,  of  V7hich  there  v»'ere  540  un- 
inhabited ^^.  In  Exeter  there  were  only  315 
houfes,  and  in  Warwick  ^123.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  very  probable,  that  Britain  was  not 
much  more  populous  in  the  times  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, than  it  had  been  in  the  ancient  Britifh 
times  before  the  firft  Roman  invafion,;  not  half 
fo  populous  as  in  the  fiourifhing  times  of  the 
Roman  government  j  and  that  from  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  Englifh  monarchy  to  the  conqucft, 
it  did  not  at  any  time  contain  above  one  million 
and  a  half  of  people.  So  fatal  was  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  the  populoufnefs  of  ics 
provinces,    and  fo  fiov^ly  was  that  lofs  repaired  ! 

J7  Nennil  Hlft.  Brit.  c.^5.     See  Appendix,  N°  11. 
3^  Brady  on  Burghs,  pafiirr.  ?9  Id.  p.  lo. 
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the   hifiory   of  the  different  ranks  of  peophy^o/ 
Tiiagiftrates^ — and  of  courts  of  jitfticey  in  Britain^ 
from  the  arrival  of  the  S axons y  A.  D.  449,  to 
the   landing    of    Vy^illiam   duke    of   Normandy y 
A.  D,  1066. 

Siib-je6iof  yjAVING,  in  the  preceding  feftlon,  given  a 
tion.'^^"  A  i  brief  delineation  of  the  political  divifions 
of  the  Britifn  territories,  in  the  period  we  are 
now  confideringj  into  kingdoms,  provinces  of 
fhiresj  trithings,  hundreds,  and  decennaries,  it 
is  proper  to  proceed  in  taking  a  view — of  the 
feveral  ranks  of  people  by  whom  thefe  territories 
were  inhabited,  with  their  refpeftive  rights  and 
privileges,— the  magifbrates  by  whom  thefe  dif- 
ferent diftrids  or  divifions  were  governed,  with 
their  feveral  powers,— and  the  various  courts  in 
-which  thefe  magiftrates  prefided.  In  doing  this, 
it  feems  moil  natural  to  begin  at  the  loweft  rank 
of  people,  magiftrates,  and  courts,  and  regularly 
proceed  to  the  higher  j  as  this  is  the  courfe  irt 
which  appeals  proceed  in  the  adminiftration  of 
juflice. 
Slates.  The  loweft  order  of  people  among  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  and  the  other  nations  of  Britain,   in  this 
period,  Vvere  flaves,  who,  with  their  wives  and 

children^ 
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children,  were  the  property  of  their  maders  *♦ 
Befides  thofe  who  were  native  (laves,  or  flaves  by 
birth,  others  frequently  fell  into  this  wretched 
itatc,  by  various  means ;  as,  by  an  ill  run  at 
play, — by  the  fate  of  war, — or  by  forfeiting  their 
freedom  by  their  crimes,  or  even  by  contra6ling 
debts  which  they  were  not  able  to  pay  "".  Thefe 
unhappy  people,  who  were  very  numerous, 
formed  an  article,  both  of  internal  and  foreign 
trade ;  only  if  the  flave  was  a  Chriflian,  he  was 
not  to  be  fold  to  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan  -,   or  if  he  be-  • 

longed-  to  the  fame  nation  with  his  mailer,  he 
was  not  to  be  fold  beyond  fea  ^  Slaves,  how- 
ever, were  of  various  kinds  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  employed  in  various  works,  and-  were 
not  all  in  an  equal  (late  of  thraldom.  Some  of 
them  were  called  "uillani,  or  viUajtSy  becauTe 
they  dwelt  at  the  villages  belonging  to  their 
mafters,  and  performed  the  ferviie  labours  of 
cultivating  their  lands,  to  which  they  were  an- 
nexed, and  transferred  with  thefe  lands  from  one 
owner  to  another  ^.  Others  were  domeftic  flaves, 
and  performed  various  offices  about  the  houfes 
and  families  of  their  mailers  '.  Some  of  thefe 
domeftic  flaves  of  the  king  and  the  nobility  were 
taught  the  mechanic  arts,  which  they  pradifed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  owners  -,    and  the  greateft 

'  Reliquise  Spelmar.  p.  450,  251.     Leges  Wallicac,  p.  206 — 374, 

»  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  24..     Leges  Inse,  c.  7. 

3  Ibid.  Eigbright  Excerpt,  c.  149,   150. 

4  Gloffar.  Spelman,  and  Du  Gauge  in  roc,  Villanus. 

5  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  453. 
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number  of  the  mechanics  of  thofe  times  feem  to 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  ^.  Slaves  were 
not  fuppofed  to  Have  any  family  or  relations  who 
iuftained  any  lofs  by  their  death  ;  and  therefore 
when  one  of  them  was  killed  by  his  mafier,  no 
muld  v/as  paid,  becaufe  the  mafter  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  only  lofer;  when  flain  by  another,  his 
price  or  manbote  v/as  paid  to  his  matter  ^.  In  a 
v/ord,  fiaves  of  the  lowed  order  were  confidered 
merely  as  animals  of  burden,  and  parts  of  their 
owner's  living  Fcoclv.  In  the  laws  of  Wales,  it 
is  exprefsly  faid^  *^^  That  a  miafter  hath  the  fame 
•  '^  right  to  his  flaves  as  to  his  cattle  ^" 
Slavery  Xhe  horrors  of  this  cruel  fervitude  were  frra- 

mitigated         ,,,  ••  t  1  rir  ^ 

and  di-  duallv  mitigated  5  and  many  or  thole  unhappy 
wretches  v;ere  raifed  from  this  abjedt  (late  to  the 
privileges  of  humanity.  The  introdudtion  of 
Chrifiianity  contributed  not  a  little,  both  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  fervitude,  and  dim.inifh  the 
number  of  ilaves.  By  the  canons  of  the  church, 
which  were  in  thofe  times  incorporated  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  of  the  fame  authority, 
Chriftians  were  commanded  to  allov/  their  flaves 
certain  portions  of  time  to  work  for  their  own 
benefit;  by  which  they  acquired  property, — the 
bifhops  had  authority  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
v/ork  to  be  done  by  flaves, — and  to  take  care 
that  no  man  ufed  his  fiave  harfhly,  but  as  a 
fellow- Chriftian  ^.     The  bifhops  and  clergy  re- 

6  Du  Cangead  voc.  Servi  minifteriales.      7  Leges  Wallicje,  p.  324. 
*  Id.  p.  206.  9  Spel.  Concil.  p.  405,  &c. 

com- 
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commended  the  manumifTion  of  flaves  as  a  mod 
charitable  and  meritorious  a6tion  ;  and  in  order 
to  fct  the  example,  they  procured  a  law  to  be 
made,  that  all  the  Englifh  flaves  of  every  bifliop 
lliould  be  fet  at  liberty  at  his  death;  and  t'^ac 
every  other  bifliop  and  abbot  in  the  kingdom 
fhould  let  three  flaves  at  liberty  '°.  But  after  all 
thefe  mitigation^  of  the  feverities  of  flavery^  and 
diminutions  of  the  number  of  flaves,  the  yoke  of 
fervitude  was  flill  very  heavy,  and  the  greateil 
part  of  the  labourers,  mechanics,  and  common 
people,  groaned  under  that  yoke  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  period  ". 

The  next  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain,  in  Frihilm 
this  period,  was  compofed  of  thofe  v/ho  were 
caMtd  frilazin 'j  who  had  been  flaves,  but  had 
either  purchafed,  or  by  fome  other  means  ob- 
tained, their  liberty '''.  Though  thefe  were  in 
reality  free  men,  they  were  .not  confidered  as  of 
the  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thofe  who  had 
been  born  free;  bur  were  dill  in  a  more  ignoble 
and  dependent  condicion,  either  on  their  former 
mailers,  or  on  fome  new  patrons.  This  cuftom 
the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to  have  derived  from 
their  ancellors  in  Germany,  among  whom  thofe 
who  had  been  made  free  did  not  differ  much  in 
point  of  dignity  or  importance  in  the  Hate,  from 
thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude  *^  This  dif- 
tindion,  between  thofe  who  had  been  made  free, 

«o  Spcl.  Concll.p.  330,  331.  ^^  Vide  Doomfday-hook  pafliin. 

»i  Spel.  Gloll'.  ill  voc.  ^>  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 
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and  thofe  who  enjoy  freedom  by  defcent  from  a 
long  race  of  freemen,  Hill  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  >  and  particularly  in  the  original 
feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  '^  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  and  cities  in  England,  in  this 
period,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
who  were  in  a  kind  of  middle  ilate  between  fiaves 
and  freemen  '^ 
Cecils.  The  third  clafs  or  rank  of  people  in  Britain, 

in  the  period  we  are  now  confidering,  confided 
of  thofe  who  were  completely  free,  and  de- 
fcended  from  a  long  race  of  freemen.  This  nu- 
merous and  refpe6lable  body  of  men,  who  were 
called  ceorls,  conftituted  a  middle  clafs,  between 
the  labourers  and  mechanics  (who  were  generally 
fiaves,  or  defcended  from  fiaves),  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nobility  on  the  other.  They 
might  go  where  they  pleafed,  and  purfue  any 
way  of  life  that  was  moil  agreeable  to  their  hu- 
mour 5  but  fo  many  of  them  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, and  farming  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  that 
a  ceorl  was  the  moft  common  name  for  a  huf- 
bandman  or  farmer  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times '\ 
Thefe  ceorls,  however,  feem  in  general  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  gentlemen  farmers  j  and  if  any 
one  of  them  profpered  fo  well  as  to  acquire  the 
property  of  five  hydes  of  land,  upon  which  he 
had  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-houfe,  and  great 
gate,  and  obtained  a  feat  and  office  in  the  king's 

>4  Heinexii  Elementa  Juris  German,  t.  6.  p.  27. 
'  «S  Brady  of  Burghs.  ^^  Somner,  Di^tionar.  Saxon. 

court. 
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court,  he  was  efleemed  a  nobleman  or  thane  *^ 
If  a  ceorl  applied  to  learning,  and  attained  to 
prieft's  orders,  he  was  alfo  confidered  as  a 
thane;  his  weregild,  or  price  of  his  life,  was 
the  fame,  and  his  teftimony  had  the  fame  weight 
in  a  court  of  jufl:ice'^  When  he  applied  to 
trade,  and  made  three  voyages  beyond  fea,  in  a 
fhip  of  his  own,  and  with  a  cargo  belonging  to 
himfelf,  he  was  alfo  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
a  thane  '^.  But  if  a  ceorl  had  a  greater  pro- 
penfity  to  arms  than  to  learning,  trade,  or  agri- 
culture, he  then  became  the  fithcundman,  or 
military  retainer,  to  fome  potent  and  warlike 
carl,  and  was  called  the  hujcarle  of  fuch  an 
earl  ".  If  one  of  thefe  hufcarles  acquitted  him- 
felf fo  well  as  to  obtain  from  his  patron,  either 
five  hydes  of  land,  or  a  gilt  fword,  helmet,  and 
breaftplate,  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  he  was 
likewife  confidered  as  a  thane**.  Thus  the 
temple  of  honour  ftood  open  to  thefe  ceorls, 
whether  they  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  letters,  or  arms,  which  were  then 
die  only  profefTions  elleemed  worthy  of  a  free-^ 
man. 

All  thofe  above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were  thanes  Thanes, 
or  nobles.     There  were  feveral   degrees  of  no- 
bility, or  of  thanes,   among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  mark  the  diftindlions 

»7  Wilklns  Leges  Saxonicx,  p.  70.        ^'^  Spcl.  Concil.  n.  ^oc. 
>9  VVllkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  *"  SpdmaiVs  GlofT.  in  voc, 

*'  Wilkins  J-eges  Saxon,  p.  71. 

Y  3  between 
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between  thefe  degrees  with  certainty  and  preci- 
*  fion.     The  earl's  or  alderman*s  thane  feems  to 

have  been  the  lowed  degree  of  nobility^  and 
next  to  him  he  who  had  been  advanced  to  that 
dignity  on  account  of  his  promotion  in  the 
church,  or  his  fuccefs  in  trade  or  agriculture". 
The  king's  thanes  feem  to  have  been  of  three 
different  degrees,  according  to  their  different  de- 
grees of  wealth,  or  favour  at  court,  as  appears 
tronn  the  hereots  to  be  paid  to  the  king  at  their 
death.  The  hereot  of  a  king's  thane  of  the 
loweft  rank  was  one  horfe  faddled,  and  the 
thane's  armsi — of  the  fecond  or  middle  rank, 
two  horfes,  one  faddled  and  one  unfaddled,  two 
fwords,  two  fpears,  tv/o  fhields,  and  fifty  man- 
cuffes  of  gold  3 — of  the  firft  or  highefl  rank,  four 
.  horfes,  two  faddled  and  two  unfaddled,  four 
fwords,  four  fpears,  four  ihields,  and  one  hun- 
dred manculTes  of  gold*^  This  is  a  fufScient 
proof,  that  thefe  three  clafTes  of  thanes  were 
very  different  from  each  other  in  point  of  wealth 
and  dignity  J  though  they  were  ail  noble,  at-^ 
tendants  upon,  and  retainers  of  the  king;  the 
great  ornaments  of  his  court  in  times  of  peace, 
and  the  chief  defence  of  his  perfon  in  times 
of  war. 
The  An-  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
thanes  the  Anglo-Saxon  thancs,  or  nobles,  were  tne  ge-. 
famewith     ^jine  dcfccndents  and  reprefentatives  of  the  an- 

the  ancient       .  ^  .  -     ,     .  .  , 

German       cicnt  German  companions  of  their  princes,  who 

Coniites. 

~2  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  71.  ^3  Id.  p,  14.4.. 

are 
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are  thus  defcribed  by  Tacitus  :  "  The  mod  noble 
^  are  not  afliamed  to  appear  among  the  compa- 
^  nions  and  attendants  of  their  brave  and  war- 
^  like  princes.  Of  thefe  companions  there  are 
'  different  ranks,  according  to  their  different 
^  degrees  of  favour  with  the  princes  whom  they 
^  attend  ;  v/hich  fires  them  with  ambition  to  ac- 
^  quire  the  firfh  place  in  their  efteem.  Nor  are 
'  princes  lefs  ambitious  to  increafe  the  number. 
^  and  valour  of  their  retainers :  for  to  be  fur- 
^  rounded  by  a  numerous  band  of  brave  un- 
'  daunted  followersj  is  their  glory,  their  urength, 
'  their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in  war. 
'  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  prince  ftrives  to  ex- 

*  eel  his  followers  in  ad:s  of  valour,  and  they 
^  to  imitate  his  example  ;  he  fights  for  vi6tory, 
'  and  tht-y  for  him.  From  him  they  receive  the 
^  plenteous  feaft,  the  war-horfe,  and  bloody 
^  fpear,  as  the  marks  of  his  approbation,  and 

*  the  rewards  of  their  attachment  ""*."  Hengift 
and  Horfa,  and  Cerdic,  and  all  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  chieftains,  who  founded  kingdoms  in  Bri- 
tain, were  attended  by  numerous  bands  of  thefe 
brave  companions,  thanes,  or  followers,  who 
contributed  greatly  to  their  fuccefsi  When  the 
conquefts,  therefore,  were  completed  by  the  ex- 
pulfion,  fubmilTion,  or  (laughter  of  the  native 
Britons,  the  conquerors,  with  general  confent, 
beftowed  certain  portions  of  the  conquered  lands 

*4  Tacit.  deMorib.  German,  c.  13,  14. 
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on  thefe  valiant  companions  of  their  toils  and 
victories.  Thcfe  lands  were  called  thanelands^ 
and  were  granted  with  that  frank  and  generous 
fpirit  with  which  rude  unpolifhed  warriors  are 
animated ;  without  any  of  thofe  painful  reflric- 
tions,  and  manifold  fervices  and  preftations,  that 
were  afterwards  invented  by  artful  feudalifts. 
For  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes  were  under  no  ob- 
ligations on  account  of  their  lands,  except  the 
three  following,  which  were  indifpenfably  ne- 
celTary  to  the  defence  and  improvement  of  their 
country  : — To  attend  the  king  with  their  fol- 
lowers in  military  expeditions, — to  afTift  in  build- 
ing and  defending  the  royal  cafties, — and  in 
keeping  the  bridges  and  highways  in  proper  re- 
pair ^^  To  thefe  obligations  all  proprietors  of 
l^nd  (even  the  churchmen  for  a  long  time  not 
excepted)  were  fubjeded^  and  thefe  fervices 
were  confidered  as  due  to  their  country,  rather 
than  to  the  perfons  of  their  kings ;  and  were 
agreed  to  by  ail  as  being  necellary  to  their  own 
prefervation  and  conveniency.  Such  were  the 
thanes  or  nobles  of  England,  and  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  the  Saxon  language  was 
fpoken,  in  the  times  we  are  now  confidering; 
and  fuch  indeed  were  the  nobles  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  that  were  founded  by  the 
northern  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  being  all  called  by  names  of  the  fame 

*>  Reiiqulse  Spelman.  p.  zz, 

import 
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import  and  meaning**.  Among  the  Scots  and 
Pids,  the  genuine  defcendents  oF  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  thofe  who  bore  the  greateft  re- 
femblancc  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  were 
called  tierna-y  and  among  the  ¥/'elf]-i,  the  true 
pofterity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  teyruy  which 
fignify,  the  great  proprietors  of  land''^ 

The   thanes,    who    were    the    only    nobility   Stateofthc 

,  A         1       0  thanes, 

among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  a  very  nu-  and  of 
merous  body  of  men,  comprehending  all  the  then-lands, 
confiderable  landholders  in  England,  and  filling 
up  that  fpace  in  fociety  between  the  ceorls  or 
yeomanry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily on  the  other  J  which  is  now  occupied  both 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  times  of  war, 
they  conflituted  the  flower  of  their  armies,  and 
in  times  of  peace  they  fwelled  the  trains  of  their 
kings,  and  added  greatly  to  the  fplendour  of 
their  courts,  efpecially  at  the  three  great  {t{^ 
tivals  of  Chriilmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide. 
From  this  body  all  the  chief  officers,  both  civil 
and  m/ilitary,  as  aldermen,  greeves,  earls,  here- 
cogens,  &c.  were  taken ;  and  to  obtain  fome  of 
thefe  offices  was  the  great  object  of  their  am- 
bition. Before  they  obtained  an  office,  their 
lands  were  their  only  fupport,  and  they  lived  in 

*^  Thegan,  or  thane,  fignlfies  a  minifter  or  honourable  retainer, 
from  tlie  verb  tbenian,  to  iTiinifter.  The  Vafics,  Drudes,  Leudes,  An- 
truftiones,  Cjail'cndii,  and  Gardingil  of  the  Lombards,  Franks,  Goths, 
and  Wifigoihs,  were  all  nobles  of  the  fame  kind  and  origin  with  our 
thanes  i  and  all  thefe  names  fjgnify  miniftcrs  or  retainers.  Stc 
Squire  on  the  Englifli  Conl^itution,  p.  125. 

*7  Macphcrlbn's  Dificrtat.  p.  17J. 

greater 
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o;rcater  or  lefs  ailluence,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  eftates.  Tht^fe  they  divided  into  two 
parts;  one  of  which  they  called  their  in la?idsy 
and  the  other  their  cutlands.  Their  inlands 
they  kept  in  their  own  immediate  poiTeiTion,  and 
cukivated  them  by  the  hands  of  their  Haves  and 
villains,  in  order  to  raife  provifions  for  their  fa- 
milies ;  their  outlands  they  granted  to  ceorls  or 
farmers,  either  for  one  year,  or  for  a  term  of 
years;  for  which  they  received  a  certain  ftipu- 
lated  proportion  of  their  produce  annually. 
Thefe  cuftoms  had  long  prevailed  among  their 
anceftors  in  Germany,  and  w^ere  adhered  to  by 
their  pofterity  in  England  to  the  conclufion.of 
this  period  ^^ 

Princes  of        The    princcs    of    the   fev-eral   royal    families 
tVie blood,     among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were-confidered  as  of 
a  rank  fuperior  to  the  other  nobles,   and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  title  of  Clitones^  or  Illuftrious'^^ . 
The  elded  fon  of  the   reigning  prince,   or  the 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  was  called  the 
Mthelbig^  or  the  Moft  Nohle^  and  was  the  next 
•   perfon   in   dignity   after   the  king  and   queen  ^\ 
Among  the  ancient  Britons  or  Welfh,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ptiiod,  the  prefumptive  heir  of 
^  ^    the  crown    or    principality    was    called  Gurihd- 

drychjady  or  the  appointed  Prince-,  but  by  their 
frequent  intercourfe  with,  and  partial  fubjedlion 
to  the  Englifh,  they  gradually  adopted  many  of 

^3  Tacit,  de  Morlb.  German,  c.  25.        29  Spebnan,  QIofT.  in  voc. 
1°  Id.  ibivl.  m  voc. 

their 
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their  laws,  cuftoms,  and  titles  of  honour;  and 
particularly  called  their  hei-/-apparent  the  Edling, 
This  prince  had  nnany  high  privileges  and  con- 
fiderable  revenues  affigncd  him,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  his  dignity.  All  the  king's  officers 
and  fervants  were  commanded  to  obey  and  ferve 
the  Edling,  whenever  he  required  them,  v/ithout 
reward;  and  he  had  the  free  ufe  of  all  the  royal 
houfes,  horfes,  dogs,  hawks,  &c.  ^'.  Among 
the  Scots  and  Pids,  in  this  period,  the  pre- 
fumptive,  or  rather  the  appointed  heir,  to  their 
refpcflive  crowns,  was  called  the  l^anifi^  and  en- 
joyed the  fam.e  honours  and  privileges  with  the 
v^iheling  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  Edling  of  the 
Wel(h^\ 

Such  were  the  feveral  ranks  in  fociety  among  Ranks  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  nations  of  Britain,  ^'^'"^"^ 
in  the  period  we  are  now  examining,  viz.  flaves, 
freedmen,  cecrls,  thanes,  and  princes  of  the 
blood.  In  this  enumeration  no  notice  hath  been 
taken  of  the  fair  fex,  becaufe  they  were  always 
of  the  fame  rank  with  their  parents  before  mar- 
riage, and  with  their  hufbands  after  marriage  ; 
except  female  flaves,  who  did  not  become  free 
by  marrying  a  freeman,  but  were  commonly 
made  free  before,  in  order  to  render  them  ca- 
pable of  fuch  a  marriage  ". 

It  is  now  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thofe  who  Anglo- 
were  inverted   with    offices    amono;  the   Anorlo-  ^:*J""  ""^• 

oCC. 

3»  Leges  Wallicne,  1.  i.  c.  9.       3*  Dr.  Macph-rfoii's  Differt.  13. 
3;  Hicl-Lclii  DilTatatio  epiftolaris,  p.  13, 
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Saxonsj  and  other  Bricilh    nations,  in   this  pe- 
riod, with  the  powers  and  emoluments  annexed 
to  thefe  offices,  the  courts  in  which  thofe  who 
held  them  prended,  and  luch  otlier  circumftances 
as   are   worthy  of   attention,    and   can   be   dif- 
covercd. 
Slaves  in-        The  lowelV,  though  they  were  the  mod  nu- 
bemgma-    merous,  clafs  of  men  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
giftrates,     y/cre  abfolutcly  incapable  of  any  office  of  power, 
truft,  or  honour;    for   being  flaves   themfelves, 
and  not  their  own  mailers,  they  could  have  no 
authority  over  others,  even  over  their  own  wives 
and  children.     The  truth  is,  thofe  unhappy  men 
could  not  fo  much  as  call  their  lives  their  own  i 
for  thefe  might  have  been  taken  from  them  by 
their  mailers  with  perfect  impunity,  and  by  any 
other   perfon,    for   paying  their   price    to    their 
owners^*.     For  fome  time  after  the  fettlemenc 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  their  flaves  were  in 
the  fame  circumftances  with  their  horfes,  oxen, 
cows,  and  (lieep,  except  that  it  was  not  fafhion- 
able  to  kill  and  eat  them.     After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  the   government  began   to 
take  fome  notice  of  this  miferable  clafs  of  men, 
and   to    make   fome   little    diftin£lions   between 
them    and    other    animals.      By    one   law,    if  a 
mafter  gave  his  flave  a  blow,  of  which  he  died 
within  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  to  pay  a  fmall 
mul6l  to  the  king;   by  another,  a  mafter  was  not 
allowed  to  pay  his  fine  for  being  guilty  of  adul- 

24  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  45. 

tery. 
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tery,  in  flaves,  but  only  in  cattle  or  money;  but 
ftill  they  were  very  far  fronn  being  capable  of  • 
any  office  ".  Even  thofe  flaves  who  obtained 
their  freedom,  very  feldom  attained  to*  any  of- 
fice of  power  or  truft :  thinking  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  happy  in  being  under  the  protedion  of 
government,  they  hardly  ever  afpired  to  any 
ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of  it^*^. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  every  father  of  Heads  of 
a  family  was  a  kind  of  magiftrate,  and  had  a  ^^'^"^'"^ 
great  degree  of  authority  over  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, though  it  doth  not  feem  to  have  extended 
to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  it  did  among 
the  Gauls  ".  After  the  Saxons  fettled  in  Eng- 
land, the  mafters  of  families  ftill  retained  very 
great  power;  becaufe  they  were  refponfible  to 
the  public  for  the  condu6l  of  all  the  members  of 
their  refpe6live  fam/ilies,  and  obliged  to  pay  the 
fines  for  all  the  crimes  which  they  committed. 
If  a  flranger  (laid  above  three  days  and  nights  in 
any  family,  the  mafter  of  that  family  acquired 
the  fame  authority  over  him,  becaufe  he  became 
in  like  manner  anfwerable  for  his  condu6i:^'. 

One   of    the    loweft   magidrates    among    the  Borfhold- 
Anglo-Saxons    was    called    the    horfijoldeVy     or  "'• 
ttthing-mariy  whofe  authoiity  extended  only  over 
one  freeburgh,  tithing,   or  decennary,  confiding 
of  ten  families.     Every  freeman  who  wifhed  to 

15  Wilkins  Leges  Sax.  p.  29.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.  D.  877. 

'•s  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  25. 

?7  Id.  c.  19.     Caefar  dc  Bel.  G.il.  1.  6.  c,  19, 

1"*  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9. 
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enjoy  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  vagabond,  v/as  under  a  neceffity  of 
being  admitted  a  member  of  the  tithing^  where 
he  and  his  family  reiided  i  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  admiilion»  it  was  as  neceiTary  for  him 
to  maintain  a  good  reputation  3  becaufe  all  the 
members  of  each  tithing  being  mutual  pledges 
and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the  whole  tithing 
furetivS  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of  ad- 
mitting any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  characlers.  Each  tithing  formed  a  lit- 
tle ftate  or  commonwealth  within  itielf,  and  chofe 
one  of  its  moiT  refpe£i:able  members  for  its  head, 
who  was  fometimes  called  the  alderm.an  of  fuch 
a  tithing  or  freeburgh,  -on  account  of  his  age 
and  experience,  but  mioft  commonly  lorJholdeVy 
from  the  Saxon  Vv'ords  horhj  a  furety,  and  alder ^ 
a  head  or  chief  ^^  This  magiftrate  had  autho- 
rity to  call  together  the  micmbers  of  his  tithing, 
to  prefide  in  their  mieetings,  and  to  put  their 
fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of  each 
tithing,  with  their  tithing«man  or  boriholder  at 
their  head,  conilituted  a  court  of  juftice,  in 
which  ail  the  little  controverfies  arifing  v/ithin 
the  tithing  were  determined.  If  any  difpute  of 
great  difficulty  or  importance  happened,  or  if 
either  of  the  parties  was  not  willing  to  fubmit  to 
a  fentence  given  Jn  the  tithing- court,  the  caufe 
was  referred,  or  appealed,  to  the  next  fuperior 

39  Spelman.  GlolT.  p.  86. 
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court,  or  court  of  the  hundred.  At  thefe  tithing- 
courcs,  the  arms  belonging  to  the  tithing  were 
from  time  to  time  produced  and  infpeded,  new 
members  were  admitted,  and  tefbimonials  siven 
to  fuch  members  as  had  occafion  to  remove  into 
the  bounds  of  another  tithing.  For  as  the  tith- 
ing was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  all  irs  members,  no  man  could  be 
member  of  a  tithing  in  which  he  did  not  refidci 
becaufe  he  couid  not  be  under  the  immediate 
infpedlion  of  thofe  who  were  anf^^erable  for  his 
conduct.  If  any  m.ember  of  a  ticKing  committed 
a  crime,  and  made  his  efcape,  the  tithing  to 
which  he  belonged  was  allowed  thirty-one  days 
to  purfue  and  apprehend  him.  If  the  tithing 
did  not  produce  the  criminal  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  head  of  that  tithing,  with  two  of  its 
mofl  refpe6lable  members,  together  with  the 
heads  of  the  three  next  tithings,  and  two  mem- 
bers out  of  each,  making  in  all  a  body  of  twelve 
men,  were  obliged  to  make  oath  before  a  fu- 
perior  magiftrate,  "That  none  of  the  members 
"  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  criminal  belonged 
*^  had  been  accomplices  in  his  crimen — that  they 
"  had  not  connived  at  his  efcape  j — and  thac 
*'  they  had  been  at  all  poiTible  pains  to  appre- 
"  hend  and  bring  him  to  judice."  If  the  tith- 
ing could  not  give  this  ample  evidence  of  their 
perfccl:  innocence,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
muldb  prefcribed  by  the  law  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted. The  feverity  of  this  lad  regulation*^vas 
afterwards  a  little  micigated,  and  the  oaths  of  all 
2  the 
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the  members  of  the  tithing  to  which  the  cri- 
minal belonged,  to  the  above  effecl,  were  ad- 
mitted as  a  fuiiicient  exculpation,  provided  they 
promifed  upon  oath,  at  the  lame  time,  to  prefent 
him  to  juflice  as  Toon  as  they  could  apprehend 
him"°. 
Great  _^s  all  the  members  of  a  tithingr  were  mutual 

union  a-  .  ^  -,    /•  .        i 

mon,?the  fureties,  10  tney  were  commonly  mutual  friends. 
STt^ith-  They  were  all  of  the  fame  rank  -,  becaufe  thanes 
ing.  v/ere  not  miCmbers  of  any  tithing,  the  family  of 

a  thane  being-  confidered  as  a  tithing  within  it- 
felf,  and  the  thane  refponfible  to  the  public  for 
all  its  members  '*\  A  tithing  was  fometimes 
called  a  neighbourfhip,  and  its  m.embers  the 
neighbours,  who  were  ilrongiy  attached  to  each 
other's  interefl,  and  frequently  united  by  the  ties 
of  blood.  The  neighbours  fought  in  one  band 
in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  eat  at  one  table 
in  the  days  of  peace.  If  any  quarrel  happened 
at  the  common  table  of  the  neighbourfhip,  a 
fevere  fine  was  paid  by  him  who  was  to  blame**. 
If  one  of  the  neighbours  Vs^as  wronged,  all  the 
reil  affifted  to  procure  redrefs ;  if  one  fuftained 
a  lofs  by  fire,  the  death  of  cattle,  or  any  other 
accident,  all  the  reft  contributed  to  repair  the 
lofs  ',  if  one  of  the  neighbours  became  poor,  the 
reft  fupported  him ;  all  the  neighbours  attended 
all  the  funerals,  miarriages,  and  feftivals  of  the 
neighbourftiips  and,  finally,  if  one  of  the  neigh- 

40  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  soi,  202.  4^  Id.  p.  202. 

4a  Id.  p.  16, 
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bours,  or  members  of  a  tiching,  behaved  ill,  he 
was  folemnly  expelled  the  fociety^  which  was 
one  of  the  greateft  difgraces  and  calamities  in 
which  a  man  could  be  involved  *^^:  from  that 
moment  he  fuftained  a  total  lofs  of  chara6ter, 
became  an  oiitiav/  and  vagabond,  and  was  ex- 
pofed  to  a  thoufand  infults. 

It    doth   not  feem  to   be  poiTible  for   human   Advan- 
prudence  to  contrive  any  political  arrangement  thisimU- 
more  admirably  adapted  than  this  was,  for  pro-  ^"''°"- 
moting  the  peace  and   good    order   of  fociety. 
We  need  not  therefore  be  furprifed  to  hear  of  the 
prodigious  efte6ls  it   is  faid  to  have  produced, 
when  it  was  fully   eirablifhed   and  ftridrly  exe- 
cuted in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great.     *^   By 
'^  thefe  nieans  (fays  Ingulphus),  fo  profound  a 
"  tranquillity,   and  fuch  perfedt  fecurity,    were 
"  eftablilhed   over   all  the   land,  that  if  a  tra- 
"  veller  left,  or    loft,  ever  fo  great    a  fum   of 
"  money  in  the  open  fields  or  highways,  he  was 
"  fure  of  finding  it  next  morning,  or  even  a 
"  month  after,  entire  and  untouched*^." 

The    advantages  of  this  excellent   inftitution   Societies 
were  fo  great,  that  many,  both  of  the  nobility  [^''J'a'for" 
and  clergy,  who  were  by  law   exempted  from  pf^ith- 
the  neceffity  of  being  members  of  any  tithing, 
formed  voluntary  afTociations  among  themfelves 
upon  the  fame  plan.     The  learned  Dr.  Hickes 
hath  publiflied  the  rules  which  the  members  of 
feveral    of    thefe   voluntary    fraternities    bound 

41  Spelmun  Vita  JEIfridi,  p.  73  — Sz.  ^  Ingulph.  Hill. 

Vol.  III.  Z  them^ 
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themfelvcs  to  obferve :  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  they  were  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  obferved 
by  the  members  of  tithings  or  freeburgs'^\  Each 
of  thefe  voluntary  afifociations  had  a  chief  or 
head,  invefled  with  the  fame  powers  with  a  tith- 
ing-man  or  boriholder :  mod  of  them  had  alfo 
common  tables,  at  which  the  members  frequently 
feailed  together  5  feveral  of  their  fines  were  paid 
in  honey  or  malt,  which  were  no  doubt  defigned 
to  be  made  into  m.ead  or  ale  for  thefe  entertain- 
ments ;  and  when  a  quarrel  happened  at  thefe 
feafts,  the  offending  party  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  fame  fine  that  the  member  of  a  tithing  was, 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  fame  offence*^.  In  a 
word,  there  feems  to  have  been  no  other  dif- 
ference between  a  Jodalitium^  or  fraternity  of 
thanes,  bifhops,  abbots,  and  prieits,  and  a  tith- 
ing or  freeburg  of  ceorls  and  freemen,  but  this, 
that  the  one  was  voluntary,  and  the  other  ne- 
cefTary.  It  even  appears,  that  though  the  no- 
bility^  and  clergy  were  not  obliged  to  become 
members  of  any  tithing,  as  that  would  have 
implied  a  diftruft  of  their  good  behaviour,  un- 
becoming their  dignity  and  character  j  yet  they 
were  encouraged  to  form  fuch  voluntary  alTocia- 
tions  among  themfelves,  for  their  own  fccurity, 
and  the  public  good ;  and  feveral  laws  were  J 
made  refpe6ting  thefe  voluntary  afibciations"^^.  * 
Whether  the  revival  of  this  Anglo -Saxon  infti- 

45  Hickefil  Dii'fertatlo  epiftol.  p.  18  —  22.  4^  Id.  ibid. 

47  Johnfon's  Canons,  A,  D.  725.  fxib  fin.     Spelman  Con.  p.  407. 
495-  44?. 
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tution  would  be  any  improvement  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  policej  it  doth  not  become  a  private 
member  of  fociety  to  determine.  It  is  perhaps 
too  exa6t  and  perff6l  to  be  practicable,  in  a  po- 
pulous and  extenfive  empire. 

The  next  mao^iftrate  fuperior  to  the  tithing-  fhehun- 
man  in  rank  and  power,  was  called  xht  hundred- 
ary,  who  prefided  over  a  diilridl  that  contained  . 
ten  tithings,  or  that  divifion  of  a  fliire  that  was 
called  a  hundred.  This  magiftrate  was  com- 
monly, if  not  always,  a  thane  or  nobleman  re- 
ading within  the  hundred,  and  eleded  by  the 
other  members  into  his  office ;  which  was  both 
honourable  and  lucrative  '^\  It  belonged  to 
him — to  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  the 
meetings  of  the  hundred-court, — to  prefide  in 
that  court, — to  put  its  fentences  in  execution,-— 
to  infped  the  arms  belonging  to  the  hundred, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  performance  of  thefe  offices, 
he  received  one  third  of  all  the  fines  impofed  in 
his  court,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  from 
each  member  for  maintaining  his  dogs,  which 
deftroyed  wolves,  foxes,  and  other  noxious  ani- 
mals. The  hundredary  was  tlie  captain  of  his 
hundred  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as  their  civil 
magiftrate  in  times  of  peace.  This  office  was 
known  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  was 
long  retained  among  the  Franks,  Lombards, 
and  Wifigoths,   as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  *^ 

48  Spclman  GIofT.  In  voc.  p.  301,  &c. 

49  Lindenbrog.  Glofl.  voc.  jCentenaiius.     Tacit,  de  Morib.   Ger- 
man, c.  6.  iz. 
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Thehiin-  j^g  the  hundrcdary  was  the  next  magiflrate 
above  the  tithing-man,  fo  the  hundred-court 
was  the  next  above  the  tithing- court.  All  the 
menribers  of  the  feveral  tithings  within  the  hun- 
dred were  members  of  the  hundred-court,  and 
obliged  to  attend  its  meetings,  under  pretty 
fevere  penalties.  This  court  commonly  met 
cnce  every  month ;  and  all  the  member^,  in 
imitation  of  their  German  anceftors,  came  to  it 
in  their  arms;  from  whence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  the  wa;pentac :  for  it  was  a  conilant 
cuftom  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting,  for 
all  the  members  to  touch  the  hundredary's  fpear 
with  theirs,  in  token  of  their  acknowledging 
his  authority,  and  being  ready  to  fight  under 
his  command  ^°.  In  thefe  courts,  the  arch- 
deacon, and  fometimes  the  bifhop,  prended 
with  the  hundredary,  and  both  civil  and  eccle- 
iiaftical  affairs  were  regulated  s  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  tithings; 
many  petty  caufes  came  before  them,  either  in 
the  firft  inftance,  between  pei*fons  belonging  to 
different  tithings,  or  by  appeals  from  the  tub- 
ing-courts.  The  hundred-courts  had  not  au- 
thority to  condemn  any  perfon  to  death  or  (la- 
very;  and  if  any  man  thought  himfelf  injured 
by  their  decifions,  he  might  appeal  to  the  trithr 
ing,  or  next  fuperior  court  ^*.  The  proceedings 
in  thefe  courts  were  very  fummary,  ^nd  every 

50  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  aoj. 

S»  Du  CangeGlofT.  voc.  Centenarii.     Spelraan's  Gloff.  voc.  Hun- 

53redarius,  V/apentachium. 
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thing  was  determined  by  the  votes  of  all  the 
inembers,  the  hundredary  having  only  a  right 
to  colled  the  votes,  and  pronounce  the  fen- 
tences.  In  thefe  hundred-courts,  fales  of  land, 
and  other  important  tranfadions  between  the 
members  of  the  fame  hundred,  were  publiflied 
and  confirmed  ^\ 

The  government  of  towns  and  cities  in  this  Govern- 
period  very  much  refembled  the  government  of  towns? 
rural  hundreds.  The  chief  magiftrate  in  thefe 
places  was  commonly  called  the  alderman  or 
towngrievey  or  if  they  were  fea-ports,  the  fort- 
grieve -y  and  each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  authority 
in  his  town,  or  city,  that  the  hundredary  had  in 
his  hundred.  The  chief  court  in  towns  and 
cities  was  called  the  hurgemotey  or  folckmote,  at 
which  all  the  burgefies  attended,  all  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  regulated,  and  the  dif- 
putes  between  one  burgefs  and  another  deter- 
mined. Befides  the  Hated  monthly  meetings  of 
this  court,  the  alderman  or  portgrieve  had  au- 
thority to  call  extraordinary  ones,  upon  fudden 
emergencies,  by  the  found  of  the  motbell  ^^ 

The    next  magiftrate  above  the   hundredary   THthin^^- 
was  called  the  trithingman  or  lathgrieve,  who  pre-   Jl^hhinl"! 
Tided  over   that   divifion   of  a   county   that  was  ^0"^^- 
called    a   trithingy    and    in    fome  places    a  lathy 
which  contained  three,  four,  or  more  hundreds. 
The  trithing-court  in  which  this  magitlrate  pre- 

5*  Dugdale's  Origlnes  jurldicales,  p.  27, 
Si  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonicae,  p.  204.. 
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fidedj  was  compofed  of  the  members  of  the  fe- 
veral  hundred-courts  within  the   trithing;    and 
in  it  were  tried  appeals  from  the  hundred-courts, 
and  caufes  between  members  of  different  hun- 
dreds.    In  this  court  alfo  the  fales  of  eftates, 
lad  wills,  and  other  important  tranfadions,  were 
publifiied  and  confirmed'*.     But  as  this  link  in 
the  chain  of  courts  and  magiftrates  was  fooner 
left  out,  as   unneceflary,    than  any    of  the   reft, 
and  hath  left  fewer  veiliges  behind  it,  a  more 
minute  defcription  of  it  would  be  improper. 
Alderman        The   next   magiftrate  above  the   trithingman 
**^^^'  '        was  the  alderman,  or,  as   he  was  called  in  the 
"  Danilh  times,  the  ea7'l,    of   that   divifion   of  a 
kingdom  that  was  called  2,  f-nre^  or  county.     The 
alderman,  or>earl  of  a  iliire,  was  a  perfon  of  the 
highed  dignity,  and  greateil  power,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons;     and    therefore    this    office    was 
commonly  enjoyed  by  the  thanes  of  the  largeft 
eftates    and    moft    ancient    families.       PofTeiled 
both  of   the  civil   and   miilitary   government  of 
his  (hire,  the  alderman  was  a  little  king  within 
his  own   territories,  and   afTumed  the   titles    of 
Jub-king  and  prince  in  fubfcribing   charters   and 
other  deeds  ".     When  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the   military  forces  of  his  Ihire   in   times  of 
war,    he   v/as  called  a  duke  or  heretogeriy  which 
fignify  a  general  or  commander  of  an  army  5  and 
was  indeed  a  high  and  potent  prince^*.     In  the 

54-  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonic-e,  p.  204.  Hill.  Elienf.  apud  Gale,  t.  i, 
>5  ijciden'-  Tit.  Hon.  ti,  :o2.         56  Spelman  GlolT.  p.  288. 
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moll  ancient  times  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  govern- 
ment, the  aldermen  or  earls  were  appointed  by 
the  king;  but  towards  the  conclufion  of  this 
period,  thefe  great  officers  feem  to  have  been 
eleded  by  the  freeholders  of  the  (hire,  in  the 
fhiregemot  or  county-court".  To  enable  them 
to  fupport  their  dignity,  the  earls  enjoyed  cer- 
tain lands,  which  were  called  the  earls  Jandsy 
and  had  a  right  to  one  third  of  all  the  fines  im- 
pofed  within  the  fhire,  and  to  feveral  other  per- 
quifites  ^^  The  office  of  earl  was.  fo  far  from 
being  hereditary  in  the  moft  ancient  period  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  that  it  was  not 
fo  much  as  for  life,  but  only  during  the  good 
pleafure  of  the  fovereign,  and  their  own  good 
behaviour  ^^.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this 
period,  it  appears,  that  the  great  earls  were 
moft  commonly,  though  not  always,  fucceeded 
by  their  fons  in  their  earldoms.  But  this  feems 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  increafing  power  of 
the  aritlocracy,  and  to  the  prodigious  wealth  and 
influence  of  a  few  great  families,  rather  than  to 
any  formal  change  in  the  conftitution.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  it  became  alfo  very  comm^on  in 
thofe  times,  for  one  of  thefe  great  thanes  to 
podcfs  two,  three,  or  more  earldoms ;  which 
rendered  them  too  powerful  for  fubjecls,  and 
at   length   enabled  one  of  them  to   ufurp    the 


crown  ^°. 
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Shirege-  As  the  aldermen  or  earls  were  always  chofen 

from  amongft  the  greatefl  thanes,  who  in  thofe 
times   were   generally    more    addided   to   arms 
than   to  letters,  they  were  but  ill   qualified  for 
the  adminiftration  of  juilice,  and  performing  the 
civil   duties   of  their   offices.      Some   of   thefe 
great  men  had  alfo  offices   at  court  which  re- 
quired  their  attendance,    or   were  abfent  from 
their  fhires  on  other  accounts ;  or  fo  much  en- 
gaged in  hunting  and  other  rural  fports,   that 
they  could  not  adminifter  jullice  in  their  own 
perfons.     To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies,  there 
was  an  officer  in  every  iliire,  inferior  indeed  to 
the  earl  in  dignity,  but  commonly  his  fuperior 
in  learning,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  who 
was  called  the  Jhiregerieve ;    and  in  the  abfence 
of  the  alderman  fupplied  his  place.     When  the 
alderman  was  prefent,  the  fhiregerieve  was  his 
affefTor  in  judgment,    and  his  chief  minifter  in 
the  difcharge  of  every  part  of  his  duty  ^\     In 
the  moft  ancient  times,  the  fhiregerieves  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  but  (if  we  can  depend 
on  the  teflimony  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeflbr)  they  were  afterwards  chofen 
in  the  (hiregemote  *^\     All  the  other  nations  of 
Gothic  and  German  origin,  who  founded  king- 
doms in  different  parts  of  Europe  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  officers  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ffiiregerieves;  which 
is  a  fufficient  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity ^^ 

^*  Spel.  GlofT.  in  voc.  Grafio.       ^^  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  203. 
*J  Glofu  apud  Lindenbrog,  voc.  Graphio. 
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After  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  committed  Lawyers 
to  writing.  It  became  neceiiary  that  iome  peiions  Hon, 
fhould  read  and  Hiudy  them  with  particular  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  underdand  their  true  intent  and 
meaning.  This  gave  rife  to  lawyers  by  pro- 
fefTion,  who,  in  the  language  of  England  in  thofe 
times,  v/ere  called  r^cd-hcran  or  lahmen^  and  in 
Latin  rhetores  or  caufidici  ^^  Thefe  were  the 
fame  kind  of  perfons  who  were  called  Jcahiniy 
rachimhirgu  or  Jagibarcnes,  by  the  Germans, 
Longobards,  Franks,  and  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  times  we  are  now  examining^*;  for 
ill  thefe  are  Teutonic  words  a  little  latinized, 
md  of  the  fame  import  with  the  rasd-boran  and 
!ahmen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  implying  a  capa- 
:ity  of  reading,   and  a  knov;ledge  of  the  laws. 

Some  of  thefe  lahmen,   i.  e.   law-me^p,    after  AiTeflbrs 
bavine:  undero-one   an   examination    as   to   their  ^?,^^^ 

"  ^  .  aldermen, 

knowledge  of  the  law,  were  appointed  aflefTors  S:c. 
:o  the  aldermen,  fliiregerieves,  and  hundredaries  ; 
and  others  of  them  acfted  as  advocates  and 
pleaders  at  the  bar  ^^.  In  the  moil  ancient  times, 
when  there  were  but  few  who  could  read,  or 
inderftood  the  laws,  three  of  thefe  law-m.en 
'.vere  thought  fufficient  to  afTid  an  alderman  or 
fhiregerieve  in  judgment;  but  as  the  number  of 
readers  increafed,  the  number  of  thefe  afieflbrs 

^4-  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  125.     Hift.  Ellenf.  apucl  Gale,   t.  i, 

\-  4^9- 

*S  Du  Cmgc  Giofi".  in  voc.  Scabini,    Rachlmhurgi,   Sagibaronrs. 
Heineccii  Opera,  t,  6.  p.  6+2. 

66  Hickclii  Difilitat.  epilt.  p.  34.     Lef;cs  Wallicae,  p.  30.  124. 
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was  raifed,  firft  to  feven,  and  afterwards  to 
twelve  ^^  Thefe  afTelTors,  who  were  in  reality 
judges,  took  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  wotld 
faithfully  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
not  fuifer  any  innocent  man  to  be  condemned, 
nor  any  guilty  perfon  to  be  acquitted  ^^  In- 
gulphus  feems  to  think,  that  Alfred  the  Great 
was  the  firft  who  inftituted  this  order  of  law-men 
as  afTelTors  to  the  ordinary  judges  i  but  there  is 
fufficient  evidence,  that  this  inftitution  was  more 
ancient,  both  in  England  and  in  other  nations  of 
Europe  ^^.  Thefe  ancient  fages  of  the  law  are 
very  plainly  defcribed  in  the  laws  of  king  Ina, 
who  ilourifhed  in  the  end  of  the  feventh  and 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  '^  If  any  fight 
**  in  the  houfe  of  an  alderman,  or  in  the  houfe  of 
«^  one  of  the  famous  wife  men,  let  him  make 
^f  compenfation  Vv'ith  fixty  fhiliings  ^°." 
Hot  the  Some  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that 

pme  with  ^i^g  rsd-boran  and  lahmen  of  the  An2;lo-Saxons, 
were  the  fame  with  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  more 
modern  times,  who  have  a(5led  a  very  important 
part  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  England 
for  feveral  ages  paft.  But  this  opinion  is  evi- 
dently  liable  to  very  ftrong  objedions.  It  h 
founded  on  one  law  of  king  Alfred's,  and  two  of 
king  Ethelred*s,  which  merit  a  moment's  con- 
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fideration.  King  Alfred's  law  may  be  thus 
tranflated  :  ''  If  a  king's  thane  is  accufed  of  nnur- 
<«  der,  let  him  purge  hinnfelf  by  twelve  king's 
^<  thanes.  If  an  inferior  thane  is  accufed,  let 
<^  him  purge  himfelf  by  eleven  of  his  equals,  and 
'^  one  king's  thane  ^*."  This  law  feems  rather 
to  relate  to  compurgators,  which  will  be  here- 
after defcribed,  than  to  jurors.  The  firft  law  of 
Ethelred  is  to  this  purpofe, — ^^  That  there  may 
"  be  a  court  held  in  every  wapontack,  lee 
^'  twelve  of  the  moft  venerable  thanes,  with  the 
"  gerieve,  fland  forth  and  fwear  on  the  holy 
^V  things  put  into  their  hands,  that  they  will  not 
'^  condemn  any  innocent,  nor  acquit  any  guilty 
^f  perfon  ^*."  This  law  directs  the  manner  of 
conilituting  the  judges  in  the  hundred-courts, 
which  were  the  prefident  and  his  twelve  afTciTors^ 
forming  a  permanent  body.  The  fecond  law  of 
Ethelred  is  this :  *^  Twelve  law-men  ihall  ad- 
*'  miniflerjuftice  between  the  Welfli  and  Engl ilh, 
"  fix  EngliOimen  and  fix  Welalmen'^"  This 
was  rather  an  article  of  a  treaty  than  a  law,  and 
conflituted  a  court  to  determine  controverfies 
between  the  fubjecfts  of  different  dates.  In  the 
fifth  volume,  wc  fliall  have  an  opportunity  of 
inveftigating  the  origin  of  juries. 

The  court  in  which  the  alderman  or  earl  of  the  The  /h 
iliire,  together  with  the  bifhop,  the  (hireo-erieve,  ^^'"' 
and   the  law- men   their  afreflbrs,    prefided,   was 
called  ihtjhiregemote.     This  was  a  court  of  great 

7»  Wilkins  Leges  Saxou.  p.  4.7,  7*  Id.  p.  117. 

7J  Id.  p.  125. 
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authority  and  importance  in  the  Anglo-Saxori 
times;  a  kind  of  little  parliamiCnt,  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  bufinefs,  civil,  military,  and 
ecclefiafticalj  was  tranfadled.  One  great  or 
general  fhiregemot  was  held  in  every  county  in 
the  fpring,  and  another  in  autumn,  at  a  dated 
time  and  place,  where  the  biOiop  of  the  diocefe, 
the  alderman  of  the  Ihire,  the  fhiregerieve,  law- 
men, m.agiftrates,  thanes,  abbots,  with  all  the 
clergy  and  landholders  of  the  county,  were  ob- 
liged to  be  prefent.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  a  difcourfe  by  the  bifhop,  explaining,  out 
of  the  fcriptures  and  ecclefiaftical  canons,  their 
feveral  duties,  as  good  Chriftians  and  members 
of  the  church.  After  this,  the  alderman,  or  one 
of  his  alTeirors,  made  a  difcourfe  on  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  the  duties  of  good  fubje6ls  and 
good  citizens.  When  thefe  preliminaries  were 
over,  they  proceeded  to  try  and  determine,  firfl, 
the  caufes  of  the  church,  next  the  pleas  of  the 
crov/n,  and  laft  of  all  the  controverfies  of  private 
parties  ^*.  As  foon  as  a  caufe  was  opened,  and 
fufficiently  underflood,  and  the  evidence  produced 
on  both  fides,  it  was  determined  by  the  votes  of 
the  whole  aflembly,  which  were  colle&ed  by  the 
law-men,  who  drew  up  and  pronounced  the  fen- 
tence  ^\  If  any  queftion  of  law  arofe,  it  was 
anfwered  by  the  law-men  out  of  the  dome-boc, 
or  law-book,  which  always  lay  before  them  in 

74  Rellquias  Spelman.  p.  54. 

7$  Hickefii  Difiertatio  epift.  p.  Z^>  Z^' 
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court  "^.  Befides  the  trial  both  of  criminal  and 
civil  caufes,  a  variety  of  other  bufinefs  was 
tranfaded  at  the  fli  ire  gemots ;  fuch  as  the  fale  of 
Jands,  donations  to  the  churchy  the  publication 
and  confirmation  of  teflaments,   &c '^ 

Though  the  fhiregemot  fometimes  continued   County, 

courts 

feveral  days,  it  was  impofTible  to  finifh  all  its 
bufinefs  in  the  two  annual  general  meetings ; 
and  therefore  county-courts  were  held  by  the 
fhiregerieve  from  four  weeks  to  four  weeks,  to 
determine  fuch  caufes  as  could  not  be  overtaken 
by  the  general  fliiregemots.  At  thefe  lefier 
county-courts,  which  are  fometimes  called 
folckmotes,  none  were  obliged  to  attend  but  the 
fhiregerieves,  the  law-men,  the  parties  and  wit- 
nefTcs  in  the  caufes  to  be  tried,  and  fuch  as  had 
immediate  bufinefs  '\ 

Whether  there  was  any  flared  legal  magiflrate  An?]o. 
below  the  king,  and  fuperior  to  the  aldermen, 
or  earls  of  counties,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  loi 
may  be  juftly  queflioned.  The  name  of  chan- 
cellor was  not  then  indeed  unknown;  but  he  feems 
to  have  had  little  authority  or  jurifdidion,  and 
to  have  adled  as  a  kind  of  private  fecretary  to  the 
king;  for  which  reafon  he  is  fometimes  called 
the  king's  fcribe  or  notary  ^^.  This  office,  how- 
ever, giving  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  it 
frequent  accefs  to  the  perfons  and  fecrets  of  their 
royal  mafters,  procured  them  no  little  influence, 

76  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  48.     77  HIckefii  Di/Tcrtatio  epi.i.  p.  30. 
13  Wilkins  Lege^  Saxon,  p.  50.  79  Ingulf.  Hill.  Cioyl. 
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and    gradually    became    more    and    more   im* 

portant. 

Anglo-  The  chief  maglftrate  in  all  the  Hates  eftablifhed 

cynhlgor     by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  ifland,  was  called 

king.  the  cyning  or  king ;  a  title  of  the  moft  honourable 

import  in  their  language,   as  including  the  ideas 

of  wifdom,    power,    and    valour,  the   moft   ne- 

ceiTary  qualifications    of   a  fovereign,    both   in 

peace  and  war  ^°.     It  is  true,  that  thofe  chieftains 

who  conducted  the  feveral  bands  of  adventurers 

out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  were  at  their  arrival 

only  hereroges ;   a  title  which  fignified  no  more 

than  the  leader  of  an  army  during  an  expedition, 

which  conveyed  no  authority  in  times  of  peace, 

and  was  commonly  of    very   fhort   duration  ^\ 

But  as  thofe  armies  of  adventurers  met  v/ith  a 

vigorous   oppofition    from    the    native  Britons, 

which  continued  many  years,   the  authority   of 

their  heretoges  or  leaders  lafted  long,    and  by 

degrees  became  firm  and  well  eftablifhed.     This 

encouraged  thefe  leaders,  with  the  confent,  and 

perhaps    at    the    defire,    of    their   followers,   to 

aiTume  the  more  honourable  and  permianent  title 

of  king  ;   though  it   is  hardly  to  be  imagined, 

that  this  new  title  occafioned  at  firft  any  very 

remarkable  change  in  the  conftitution,  or  brought 

with  it  any  great  accefTion  of  authority.     It  is 

even    probable,    that   the   feveral   Anglo-Saxon 

armies  beftowed  the  title  of  kings  on  their  refpec- 

tive  leaders,  as  much  to  do  honour  to  themfelves 

80  Somner  Di6lion,  Saxon,  invoc.  8x  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  i3« 

as 
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as  to  their  leaders.  While  they  were  commanded 
only  by  heretoges,  they  were  confidered  as  a 
collc6tion  or  adventurers  engaged  in  a  piratical 
or  plundering  expedition;  but  when  they  had 
kings  at  their  heads,  they  appeared  in  the  more 
refpedable  light  of  regular  flates  or  nations. 
This  account  of  the  origin  of  kingly  govern- 
ment among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  ifland  is 
very  much  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  fouth  of  Scotland,  in  the  ' 
fame  period.  0(5la  and  EbelTa  condu6i:ed  a  very 
.large  colony  out  of  Germany  into  Britain,  A.  D. 
460,  with  which  they  fettled  between  the  walls 
of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  or  the  rivers 
Tyne  and  Forth.  This  country  being  at  that 
time  almoll  defolate,  they  met  with  little  or  no 
oppofition  ;  and  therefore  did  not  beftov/  the 
title  of  king  on  any  of  their  leaders,  till  near  a 
century  after,  when  they  came  to  be  involved  in 
long  and  bloody  wars. 

It  would  be  very  improper  to  fwell  this  work  Rules  of 
by  entering  deep  into  the  political  altercations  of  ^"ccemoii, 

J  .  .  1  1  /-   ^  ^^c.  in  the 

modern  writers    concerning — the  rules  of  fuc-  Angio- 
cefTion  to  the  crown  in  the  Anelo-Saxon  kino--  ?^^*^"     * 

.      °  tj      kingdoms. 

doms, — the  duties,  prerogatives,  and  revenues, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  is  more  becom- 
ing the  dignity  of  hillory,  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  in  a  few  words,  what  appears  to  be  the 
truth  on  thefe  fubje6ts,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dif- 
covered  from  the  genuine  monuments  of  thofe 
times. 

Each 
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The  crown  Each  of  thofc  bravc  vidLorious  chieftains  who 
burner^'  founded  a  (late  in  this  ifland  by  his  conquells, 
ftriaiy.  ^^3  highly  honoured  by  his  followers  during  life ; 
and  his  valour  and  vidories,  to  which  they  owed 
their  eiLablifnnaentj  were  remembered  with  ad- 
miration even  after  his  death.  This  veneration 
for  the  father  and  founder  of  their  (late  infpired 
them,  and  their  poftericy  for  a  confiderable  time, 
with  great  refped  and  afFc6lion  for  his  defcendants, 
who  were  coniidered  by  them  as  inheriting  the 
virtues  of  their  great  anceftor^  and  on  that  account 
intitled  to  inherit  alfo  his  wealth  and  honours. 
Agreeable  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  was  at  the  beginning  remarkably  clear- 
and  regular,  the  elded  fon  fucceeding  his  father, 
without  interruption,  for  feveral  generations. 
This  is  a  fufficient  indication,  that  this  moft  na- 
tural and  obvious  rule  of  fucceiTion  was  not  un- 
known to  our  Saxon  anceftors  at  their  firfl 
eftablifnment  in  this  ifland  3  and  even  that  it 
w^s  the  rule  which  they  propofed  to  follow.  It 
was,  however,  too  perfed  to  be  flriclly  and  in- 
variably obferved  in  thofe  rude  and  unfettled 
times.  By  degrees  it  was  violated,  and  greater 
and  greater  breaches  made  in  the  fucceffion.  At 
firil  it  was  thought  no  great  flretch  for  the  brother 
of  the  deceafed  prince,  who  was  of  a  mature  age, 
and  warlike  charader,  to  fupplant  his  infant- 
iiephewj  as  fierce  unpolifhed  nations  could  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  being  governed  by  a  child,  or 

by 
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by  a  regent  in  his  name.     This  is  fo  true,   that 
there  is  but  one  exannple  of  a  minority,  and  that  a 
fhort  and  unfortunate  one,   in  all  the  hiftory  of 
the  heptarchy  ^\     When  this  breach  in  the  fuc- 
cefTion  was  become  familiar,  they  proceeded  to 
greater  deviations  j   and   fometimes   a  prince  of 
the  royal  family,   who  was  at  a  great  diftance 
from   the  throne,   took  pofTeflioa   of  it,    to   the 
exclufion  of  many  who  were  nearer  3   but  (till  the 
veneration  of  the  people  for  the  family  of  the 
founder  of  their  flate  was  fo  great,  that  no  man 
who  was  not  of  that  family  dared  to  cafl  an  ambi- 
tious eye  on  the  crown.     At  lafl,   however,  this 
veneration  was  fo  much  diminifhed,  by  length  of 
time,    and  by  the  vices,  follies,    and   quarrels, 
of  the  feveral  royal  families,  that  the  thrones  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  that  of  Weflex 
alone  excepted,  were   feized   by   bold   ufurpers, 
who  had  no  conne6tion  with  the  families  of  their 
founders  j  which  firft  involved  thefe  kingdoms  in 
confufion,  and   at  laft  in  ruin.     The  family  of 
Cerdic,   the  founder  of  the  Wefl-Saxon   king- 
dom   (from    whom   our  prefent    mod   gracious 
fovereign  George  III.  is  defcended),   was  more 
fortunate  than  any  of  the  other  royal  fam.ilies. 
For  though  the  ftri(51:e{l  rule  of  fuccefTion   was 
often  violated  in  this  illuflrious  line  (fometimes 
through   necefllty   and  for  the  public  good  ^^)  ; 
yet  the  family  was  never  quite  excluded  from  the 

8*  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  1.  5.0,24. 

'J  W.  Malmf.  I.  J.  c.a.     Biompt.  p.  770.     Chron.  Saxon,  p.  56. 

Vol.  III.  A  a  throne. 
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throne,  but  was  at  length  exalted  to  the  monarchy 

of  England   in  the  perfon  of  Egbert,    the  firft 

Englifli  monarch. 

Hereditary        After  the  eftablifnment  of  the  monarchy,  the 

eiSoimi^      ftrideil  ruleof  fucceiTion  again  took  place,   and 

mentof  the  ^y^g  fQj.  {q^q  i\r^Q  obfcrved  ;    but  in  lefs  than  a 

monarchy.  .  ...  •    . 

century,  it  was  agam  violated  by  Alrred,  the 
beil  and  greateft  of  our  ancient  kings,  who  was 
called  to. the  throne  by  tiiQ  urgent  neceffities  of 
the  times,  and  the  importunate  cries  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  infant-fon  of  his 
elder  brother.  Several  fimilar  breaches  v/ere 
afterwards  made  in  the  fuccefiion,  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  violent  intrudon  of  the  Danifh  kings,  and 
thQ  ufurpation  of  Harold.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  confidered  as  hereditary  from  the 
very  beginning  by  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  though 
the  ftrideft  rule  of  hereditary  fucceffion  was 
fometimes-  obliged  to  yield  to  neceffity,  and 
fometimes  to  violence.  In  thefe  deviations  the 
teftament  of  the  lail  king  was  fometimics  of  no 
little  weight ;  and  the  approbation  of  the  great 
men  in  the  wittenagemot  was  always  necefTary 
to  their  liability. 
Rules  of  The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  the 

ruccefifion        r  m  r     }  in  •  i  • 

fucceiiion  oi  the  crown  among  the  Scots  in  this 
period;  though  the  deviations  from  the  ftrid 
Scots tmd  rule  of  hereditary  fuccefiion  feem  to  have  been 
rather  more  frequent  among  them,  than  among 
the  Englifli.  Kenneth  II,  who  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland  A.  D.  970,  is  faid  tp  have 

made 


to  the 
crown 
amonc;  the 
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inade  a  law  to  prevent  thefe  deviations,  and  to 
fecure  the  crown  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  lail 
king  ^\  But  if  fuch  a  law  was  nnade,  it  is  evi- 
dent frocn  the  hiftory  of  the  fucceeding  period^ 
that  it  had  little  or  no  eiFed.  The  unhappy  . 
cuftonfL  that  prevailed  among  the  Welfh,  of 
dividins;  the  territories  of  the  father  amonor  all 
his  fons,  threw  every  thing  with  regard  to  the 
fucceffion  of  their  princes  into  great  confufion, 
and  was  attended  with  many  other  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

The  duties  of  a  fovereign,  in  the  times  we   duties  of 

rj      •  !-•    n        ^  T-       theAnglo« 

are   now    conlidering,    were   chiefly   two : — To  saxon 
adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjeds,  with  the  affifl-  ^'"^s. 
ance  of  his  court  or  council,  in  times  of  peace^— 
and  to  command  the  armies  of  the  flate  in  times 
of  war. 

That  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  confidered  To  pdmi- 
as  the  chief  judges  in  their  refpedive  kingdoms,  Jlce?^ 
and  frequently  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon, 
is  undeniable  *\  To  this  they  were  bound  by 
their  coronation  oath ;  and  in  this  fome  of  them 
fpent  a  great  proportion  of  their  time.  Alfred 
the  Great,  in  particular,  as  we  are  alTured  by 
AlTerius,  who  lived  in  his  court,  fometimes  em- 
ployed both  day  and  night  in  hearing  caufes  that 
were  brought  before  him  by  appeals  from  the 
fentences  of  inferior  judges  ^®.  Thefe  fentences 
he  frequently  reverfed,  reprimanding  the  judges 

^A-  Boet.  Hid.  Scot.  1.  2. 

'5  Hickefii  DIflertatio  eplftolaiis,    p.  115. 

«6  Aflbr.  Vita  iElfridi,  p.  21. 
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for  their  ignorance,  and  commanding  them, 
,  either  to  apply  to  the  ftiidy  of  the  laws,  or  refign 
their  offices  ^^  When  their  wrong  judgments 
proceeded  from  malice  or  corruption,  he  punifhed 
them  with  great  feverity,  and,  if  v/e  may  believe 
the  author  quoted  below  ^^  condemned  no  fewer 
than   forty-two  judges    in    one    year  to    capital 


P 


unifhments.     To  affift   our    ancient   kinss   in 


iD- 


performing  this  part  of  their  royal  office,  they 
were  conftantly  attended  by  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  men  of  the  king- 
dom, who  a6led  as  affeffors  to  their  fovereign, 
and  formed  a  fupreme  court  of  juilice,   which 
was  called  the  king's  court  or  council^^.     To  ren- 
der the  attendance  of  the  members  of  this  fupreme 
council  more  eafy  and  compatible  with  the  ma- 
nagement  of  their  private    affairs,    Alfred    the 
Great  divided  them  into  three  equal  parts,  which 
fucceeded  each  other  monthly  ^°. 
This  part         xhis  part  of  the  royal  office  was  found  to  be 
office  pa-    very  inconvenient  after  the  efbablifhment  of  the 
formed  by    j-j-^Qnatchy,  when  appeals  to  the  fovereign  from  all 
parts   of  England  became  very   frequent,    and 
when  few  of  our  kings  had  fufficient  knowledge 
and   induRry  to   perform  it  in  perfon.     Several 
laws  were  made  to  prevent  unneceffary  appeals 
to  the  fovereign  ;    and  a  chief  judiciary  was  ap- 
pointed to  prefide  in  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
form the  judicial  part  of  the  royal  office,  when 

S7  AiTer.  Vita  u^lfridi,  p.  21.  ^^  Mirrolr  de  Juftices,  1.  5. 

*9  See  Squire's  Inquiry  into  the  Eng]ifh  Conftitution,  p.  181, 
90  Affer.  Vita  -^Ifridi,  p.  19,  zo. 

the 
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the  king  was  abfent,  or  otherwife  employed  ^'. 
Ic  is  impoffible  to  difcover  the  precife  time  when 
this  high  office  of  chief  judiciary  was  inftituted  ; 
though  it  is  mod  probable,  that  it  was  fome  time 
in  the  tenth  century,  when  our  kings  were  fo 
condantly  engaged  in  war  againit  the  Danes, 
that  they  had  no  leifure  to  attend  in  perfon  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  At  its  firft  inflitution, 
the  perfons  inverted  with  it  feem  to  have  been 
called  by  different  names,  expreOive  of  their 
high  dignity  and  great  authority,  as  half-king, 
alderman  of  all  England,  &c.  ^thelftan,  a 
great  and  powerful  thane  in  the  reign  of  king 
Athelftan,  was  raifed  to  this  high  office  (and 
was  perhaps  the  firft  who  enjoyed  it),  with  the 
title  of  half-king ;  becaufe  he  performed  that 
half  of  the  regal  office  which  confifted  in  the  ad- 
miniftration of  juftice.  His  fon  Aylwin  fuc- 
ceeded  him  -,  but  cootented  himfelf  with  the 
more  modeft  title  of  alderman  of  all  England  ^\ 
After  the  inftitution  of  this  office,  which  con- 
tinued for  feveral  centuries  to  be  the  higheft  in 
the  ftate,  our  kings  gradually  withdrew  from  the 
bench,  and  left  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to 
their  high  judiciaries  and  other  judges. 

The  other  part  of  the  regal  office,  which  con-   Com- 
fided  in  commanding  the  armies  of  the  ftate  in  "^^"^^"^ 
perion  in  time  ot  war,  was  long  conhdered  as  in-   in  time  of 
difpenfable.     It  was  by  being   brave   and   fuc-  '^^■^^'* 

91  Wilkins   Leges   Sax.    p.  77.   250.      Spclnun    GIofT.    in  voce 
Jufticiarius. 

V*  Stldc-n's  Tit.  Hon.  p.  505.     Hift.  Ramficn.  c.  3. 
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cefsful  generals,  that  the  founders  of  the  feveral 
ftates  of  the  heptarchy  had  become  kings ;  and 
it  was  long  believed  to  be  improper,  if  not  im- 
pofTible,  for  any  one  to  be  a  king  who  was  not 
a  v/arrior.  Many  who  by  blood  were  well  en- 
titled to  reign,  were  excluded  from  the  throne, 
becaufe,  on  account  of  their  age  or  fex,  they 
were  eileemed  incapable  of  performing  this  moil 
elTential  part  of  the  regal  office.  Some  of  our 
ancient  kings,  however,  afcer  they  were  firmly 
feated  on  the  throne,  were  difcovered  to  be  of  an 
unwarlike  chara61:er,  and  naturally  incapable  of 
commanding  armies  in  perfon ;  and  were  there- 
fore permitted  to  perform  this  part  of  the  regal 
office  alfo  by  a  fubftitute,  who  was  called  the 
cynings  holdy  or  kings  lieutenant^  and  had  the 
fame  authority  over  all  the  other  holds  or  here- 
toges  of  the  feveral  counties,  that  the  high  judi- 
ciary had  over  all  the  other  aldermen  ^^ 
Preroea-  Nothino;  can  be  more  evident  than  this  im- 

tivesotihe  ^  a        i       o  t  • 

Anglo-       portant  truth, — "  1  hat  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
Saxon         fc  were   not  abfolute  monarchs  ;   but  that  their 

kings.  ^  '      ^  . 

"  powers  and  prerogatives  were  limited  by  the 
^^  laws  and  cuiloms  of  their  country.'*  Our 
Saxon  anceftors  had  been  governed  by  limited 
monarchs  in  their  native  feats  on  the  continents 
and  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  or  probabi- 
lity, that  they  relinquiflied  their  liberties,  and 
fubmitted  to  abfolute  government  in  their  new 
fettlements  in  this  ifland  ^\     It  is  not  to  be  ima- 

9>  Squire  on  the  EngUih  Conftltiition,  p.  213,  n, 
54  Tacit,  de  Morib,  German,  c,  7. 
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ginedj  that  men,  whofe  reigning  pafTion  was  the 
love  of  liberty,  would  wiliingTy  refign  it;  and 
their  new  fovereigns,  who  had  been  their  fellow- 
foldiers,  had  certainly  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  fuch  a  refignation.  The  power  of  adminifter- 
ing  jiiftlce  to  their  fubje6ls,  and  of  commanding 
the  armies  of  the  ftate,  which  have  been  repre- 
fented  above  as  the  mod  important  duties  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kingSj  may  be  alfo  confidered  as 
their  chief  prerogatives.  Thofe  princes  who 
performed  thefe  two  offices  in  their  own  perfons, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs,  had  the  greateft: 
influence  and  authority  ;  while  thofe  who  wanted 
either  capacity  or  induftry  for  the  execution  of 
thefe  offices,  were  much  defpifed  and  difre- 
garded. 

None  of  our  Saxon  kings  ever  (o  m.uch  as  pre-   i-iad  not 
tended  to  the  power  of  making  laws,  or  impofing  JJ^^^^eja^? 
taxes^  without  the  advice   and  confent  of  their   orimpcfi 
wittenagemots,  or  aiTemblies  of  the    great   and     -^^'" 
wife  men  of  their  refpe(5live  kingdoms.     l*his  is 
evident  from  the  preambles  to  the  feveral  fyftems 
of  Saxon  laws  which  are  flill  extant  ^^ 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  our  Aaimbied 

^  ,  .  Ill-  the  wiito- 

Saxon  kmgs  to  call  the  wittenagemots,    or  great   nagemots. 
councils, — to   appoint  the   times   and   places  of 
their  meeting, — to  prefide  in  them  in  perfon, — 
to  propofe  the  fubjeds  of  their  deliberations, — . 
and  to  execute  their  decrees  ^*^. 

95  Vide  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paflhn, 
9^  Spcl.  GloflT.  in  voce  Gemotum. 
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When  the  kingdom  was  fuddenly  invaded  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  its  internal  peace  didurbed  by 
an  infurre(^l:ionJ  the  king  might  by  his  own  autho- 
rity put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  repel 
the  invaders,  or  fupprefs  the  infurgents  :  but 
\Yhtn  a  formal  war  againfr  a  neighbouring  flate 
was  intended,  more  deliberation  was  required; 
and  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  ad- 
vice and  confent  of  the  witcenagemot  ^^.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  confiderable  influence  in 
difponng  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  dividing 
the  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  ufe  this  influence  with  juftice  and 
moderation,  and  could  not  keep  above  a  third 
part  of  thefe  lands  and  fpoils  to  themfelves,  v/ith- 
out  incurring  the  indignation  of  their  troops  ^^ 
King  Harold,  by  retaining  a  greater  proportion 
than  this  of  the  DaniHi  and  Norwegian  fpoils, 
occafioned  fo  great  a  difguft  and  deferdon  in  his 
army,  that  it  proved  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  ^^, 
The  -confent  of  the  wittenagemot  was  commonly 
obtained  to  the  conclufion  of  peace,  as  v/eli  as  to 
the  declaration  of  war ;  becaufe  the  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  as  much 
concerned  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  king  had  no 
power  to  inflid  any  punifhment  upon  his  foldiers 
for  defertion,  or  other  offences,  this  being  the 


97  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  p.  308. 

9^  Sqisire  on  the  Englifh  Conftitutlon,  p.  205.     Leges  Wailicse, 
p.  22.  99  W.  Malmf.  p.  94..     I-Iigdcn,  p.  285. 
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province  of  their  priefts^  who  acled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  god  of  war,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent  in  their  armies  '°°.  But  after  the  intro- 
du6tion  of  Chriftianity,  the  exercife  of  military 
difcipline  became  one  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
as  it  was  never  claimed  by  the  Chriftian 
clergy  '^\ 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  no  power  of  re-   The  power 
mitting  any  muld   or  fine   impofed   upon    any  |^^^^^^°^' 
criminal  by  a  court  of  juftice,  becaufe  th^t  v/ould 
have  been  depriving  anoti\er  perfon  of  his  right; 
but  they  had  a  power  of  changing  a  capital  into  a 
pecuniary  punifnment '°''. 

The  kings  of  England,  in  the  period  we  arc  Could  not 
now  confidering,   were  only  ufufruduaries  of  the  crown^^^^^ 
crown -lands,  and  could  not  alienate  any  of  thefe  ^^"^is. 
lands,  even  to  the  church,  without  the  confent  of 
the  wittenagemot '°^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal  prero-  Nomina,, 
gatives  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,   and  even  ^'^^^p^ 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  monarchy,  to  ap-  ftratcs.    " 
point    the  aldermen,   iliiregerieves,    domefmen, 
and  other  civil  and  military  officers;   but  this 
power  feems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from 
the  crown,  and  veiled  in  the  wittenagemot '°*. 
But  the  time  and  other  circumftances    of  this 
phange  in  the  conftitution,  are  not  preferved  in 

iGo  Tacit.  deMorib.  German,  c.  7. 

101  Willcins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  23.  '0*  Id.  p.  36.  zct, 

>o3  Squire  on  the  EngHih  Conftituiion,  p.  219.     Spel.  Concil, 
^.  I.  p.  34.0. 

104  Chron.  Saxon,  p,  49.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  '•05. 
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hiilory  s   and  it  muil  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that 

the   pretended   laws    of  Edward    the   ConfelTor, 

which    inform    us  of  it,    are   of  very   doubtful 

authority,  and  can  hardly  be  depended  upon. 

Ecclefiaftl-       Xhe  veneration  for  the  clergy,  after  the  intro- 

r5^.y"ofthe    duftioH  of  Chriftianity,  was  fo  very  great,  that 

Anglo-       Q^j.  j^ings  feem  to  have  left  to  thenn  the  govern- 

Saxon  rill-  *-■ 

kings,  iTient  of  the  church,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  the 
choice  of  perfons  to  ecclefiafiical  offices,  for 
fome  ages.  It  is  exprefsly  declared  by  the  lav/s 
of  V/ithred  king  of  Kent,  A.  D.  694,  that  the 
archbifnop  of  Canterbury  had  as  good  a  right  to 
nominate  biiliops,  abbots,  abbefles,  Sccf  as  the 
king  had  to  nominate  the  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  kingdom '°^  This  law  was  adopted 
and  confirmed  by  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia, 
A.  D.  742,  in  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  ,and 
nobility,  and  by  his  fucceflbr  king  OfFa,  A.  D. 
785  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  '°^  By  degrees, 
however,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  found  it  necef- 
fary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
flate,  to  interfere  more  diredly  in  ecclefiaftical 
eledlions,  and  to  take  care  that  the  dignities  of 
the  church  ihould  be  filled  by  men  of  peaceable 
difpofitions,  and  well  affe6led'  to  their  perfons 
and  government.  They  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  diredion  of  eccle- 
fiaftical eledions,  that  they  acquired,    firft  the 


'05  Chron.  Saxon,  p. 49.     Spel.  Concil.  1. 1.  p.  i<^o. 
106  spel.  Concil.  t,  i.  p.  230.  29Z. 
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right  of  approving,  and  at  length  of  appointing, 
all  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church  ^^\ 

As   hereditary  titles  of  honour,    unconnected   d;j  not 
with  offices,  were  unknown  in  the  period  we  are   ^"^^^."^ 
now  delineatinc:,  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings  could   titles. 
not  have  the  prerogative  of  granting  fuch  titles. 

The  authority  of  regulating  the  public  coin  of  Coim'ng 
the  kingdom  feems  to  have  been  veiled  in  the  "^^"^y* 
wittenagemot  3  and  the  privilege  of  coining  was 
not  only  granted  to  the  king,  but  alfo  to  the 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  chief  towns  ''^^.  It  is 
unnecefTary  to  be  more  particular  in  pointing  out 
the  prerogatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as 
it  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  above  account, 
that  they  were  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  were  hardly  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  unlefs  when  it  was  worn  by 
a  perfon  of  a  warlike  character  and  great  abi- 
lities. 

The  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  efpe-   Revenues 
cially  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  could  not   AnVfo. 
be  very  e:rear,  and  confided  chiefly  in  the  profits   f^^^^ 

.,,  r  1  11  11-  kings. 

aruing  from  the  crown-lands,  and  their  own  pa- 
trimonial eftates.  As  the  Saxons  met  with  a 
more  vigorous  refinance  in  Britain  than  any  of 
the  other  northern  nations  who  founded  kins:- 
doms  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
countries;  fo  they  treated  the  native  Britons  with 
greater  feverity.      All  the  other  northern  con- 

107  Spcl.  Concll.  p.  387.     Ingulf.  Hid.  Croyl. 

108  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  59. 
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querors  contented  thennfelves  with  fcizing  two 
thirds  of  the  conquered  country,  which  they  di- 
vided among  themfelves,  leaving  the  other  third 
in  the   poffefTion  of  the   ancient  inhabitants '°^. 
But   the  Saxons   feized   the  whole  country,  re- 
ducino-  ail  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained 
in  it  to  a  Hate  of  flavery,  without  leaving  them 
even  the  property  of  their  own  perfons.     This 
country,    with   its  wretched    inhabitants,    thofe 
crreedy   unrelenting   conquerors  divided  among 
themfelves,  allotting  to  each  chieftain  an  extent 
of  territory,  and  number  of  flaves,  proportioned 
to  his  dignity  and  the  number  of  his  followers. 
As  thefe  chieftains,  and  their  martial  followers, 
had  acquired  their  title  to  their  refpe6live  pro- 
portions of   lands,    flaves,    and   fpoils,    by  the 
points  of  their  fwords,  fo  they  received  them  in 
free  and  full  property,  without  being  fubjecled 
to   any   payments  to  their  fovereigns,  or  other 
rnao-iftrates,  or  even  to  any  fervices,  except  thofe 
of  iiahting   in   defence    of   their  country,    and 
keeping  the  highways,  bridges,  and   caftles,  in 
repair. 
Crown-  This  made  it  neceiTary  to  affign  a  certain  pro- 

lands.  portion  of  lands,  with  their  flaves,  cattle,  houfes, 
&c.  in  every  ftate,  for  the  fupport  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  dignity  of  thofe  who  were  in- 
vefted  with  it.  In  the  divifion  therefore  of  the 
conquered  country,  the  chief  commander  of  each 
army  of  adventurers  received,  in  .the  fjril  place^ 

»09  X,iridenbrog.  Leg.  Ar.tiq.  p.  197, 
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that  proportion  of  lands,  fiaves,  and  fpoils,  that 
fell  to  his  fhare  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  tribe 
or  family,  which  he  held  in  free  and  full  pro- 
perty, and  nnight  alienate  at  his  pleafure,  as  well 
as  any  other  chieftain.     Befides  this,  when  he 
was  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  was  put  in  pof- 
fcfiion  of  thofs  lands,  &c.  which   had  been  al- 
lotted for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  dignity;    buc 
of  thefe  he  was  only  the  ufufrudtuary,  and  not 
the  proprietor;  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
not   to  the  king,  who  could  not  alienate  them 
without  the  confent  of  the  national  aflembly  or 
wittenagemot.  What  proportion  the  crown-lands 
originally    bore  to  thofe  of  the  nation   in  each 
flate,  or  whether  there  was  any  fuch  proportion 
fettled  or  nor,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;   though 
it   is   highly  probable,  on  many   accounts,  that 
thefe  lands  were  very  confiderable  in  extent  and 
value.      Out   of  the   produce   of  their   crown- 
lands  and  family-ellates,  which  were  cultivated, 
partly   by   fiaves,    and  partly    by   ceorls,    thofe 
ancient  monarchs   fupported  their  families  and 
numerous  retainers   in   rude    magnificence   and 
plenty. 

As  the  adminiflration  of  judice  was  one  of  Fines  and 
the  principal  offices  and  mod  important  prero- 
aatives  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kinors,  fo  it  was 
alfo  one  of  the  greateft  fources  of  their  wealth. 
By  law,  a  very  great  proportion  (in  fome  cafes 
one  half,  and  in  others  one  third)  of  all  the 
fines   or  mul6ts    impofed   on    criminals   by   the 

courts 
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courts  of  juftice  belonged  to  the  king"°.  T4ils, 
at  a  time  when  almoft  all  punifliments  were  pe- 
cuniary, iTiuil  have  amounted  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  fum.  We  fnall  have  occafion,  by  and 
by,  to  take  notice,  that  our  ancient  kings  de- 
rived confiderable  profits  both  from  foreign  and 
domeliic  trade  '". 
Banegeld.  "VVhcn  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  became  fre- 
quent and  formidable,  it  became  a  cuftom  fome- 
thfits  to  bribe  them  with  a  fum  of  money  to 
defift  from  their  depredations,  and  leave  the 
country,  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  confider- 
able body  of  troops  in  conllant  pay,  to  defend 
the  coafts  againil  thefe  dangerous  enemies.  The 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  ina- 
dequate to  the  expence  of  thefe  expedients;  and 
therefore  it  was  found  neceffai-y,  with  the  confent 
of  the  wittenagemot,  to  impofe  a  tax,  firil  of  one 
Saxon  fnilling,  and  afterwards  of  two  or  more 
Ihillings,  on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  kingdom. 
As  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  hides  of  land  in  England,  this 
tax,  at  one  {hilling  on  each  hide,  raifed  twelve 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  Saxon  pounds, 
equal  in  quantity  of  filver  to  about  thirty-fix 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty  pounds  fterling, 
and  in  efficacy  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money  at  prefent. 
This  tax  feems  to  have  been  firil  impofed  A.  D. 

1X0  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  paffim.  '"  Chap.  6. 
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991,  and  was  called  Danegeld,  or  the  Danifh 
tax  or  payment"^.  Ie  was  foon  after  raifed  to 
two,  and  at  laft  to  feven  ihlllings,  on  every  hide 
of  land,  and  continued  to  be  levied  long  after 
the  original  occafion  of  impofing  it  had  ceafed. 
While  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  were  almofl 
annual,  our  kings  derived  little  profit  from  this 
tax,  which  was  all  expended  in  bribing  or  fight- 
ing thefe  invaders ;  but  after  the  accefTion  of  the 
Danifli  princes  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  be- 
canfie  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  royal  re- 
venue. This  tax  was  raifed  fo  high,  and  col- 
ieded  with  fo  much  feverity,  by  king  Canute, 
A.  D.  1018,  that  it  amounted  to  the  prodigious 
fum  of  feventy-one  thoufand  Saxon  pounds,  be- 
fides  eleven  thoufand  of  the  fame  pounds  paid 
by  the  city  of  London''^.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  very  good  authority,  that  this  was 
too  great  a  fum  for  England  to  pay  in  one  year 
at  that  time.  ''  The  tribute  (fays  an  author  of 
"  thofe  timiCs,  preferved  by  Mr.  Leland)  that 
"  was  paid  annually  by  the  Englifn  to  the  D^nes, 
<^  was  at  length  raifed  to  feventy-two  thoufand 
'^  pounds  and  more,  befides  eleven  thoufand  paid 
^*  by  the  city  of  London.  Thofe  who  had  mo- 
*'  ney  to  pay  their  proportion  of  this  grievous  tax, 
*'  paid  it ;  but  thofe  who  had  not  money,  irre- 
*^  coverably  loO:  their  lands  and  pofTcffions.  The 
*^  church  of  Peterborough,  and  feveral  other 
"  churches,  fuftained   great    lofies  on    that  oc- 

»J-  Chron.  Saxon,  p.  126,  "J  Id.  p.  151. 
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*^  cafion  ''''■/*  From  thefe  accounts  it  is  evident/ 
that  this  tax  had  been  gradually  raifed  from  one 
fhiliing  to  feven  ftiiilings  on  each  hide  of  land. 
It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  four  fhillings  on 
each  hide ;  at  which  rate  it  feems  to  have  conti- 
nued till  it  was  finally  aboliihed  about  feventy 
years  after  the  Norman  conquefl.  Houfes  in 
towns  were  fubje^led  to  this  tax  ;  and  a  houfe  of 
a  certain  value  paid  the  fame  with  a  hide  of 
iand^^^ 
Forfeit-  Our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danifh  kings  derived 

confiderable  profits  from  forfeitures^ — -from  va- 
cant benefices^ — from  the  hereots  of  their  alder- 
mea  and  thanes,  and  from  fome  other  fources 
with  v;hich  we  are  not  particularly  acquainted  ; 
which  enabled  them  to  live  with  fufficient  fplen- 
dour, — to  reward  their  friends, — to  encourage 
learning, — to  relieve  the  poor, — to  build  monaf- 
teries,  churches,  and  other  edifices,  for  the  be- 
nefit and  ornament  of  their  country  "^. 
The  wit-  As  the  king  was  the  highefl  magiftrate,  fo  the 
motr'  wittenagemot  was  the  highefl  court;  in  which, 
with  the  king  at  its  head,  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate  refided,  in  the  period  we  are  now  examin- 
ing. In  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  there  were 
as  many  wittenagemots  as  there  were  kingdoms; 
which,  after  the  union  of  thefe  kingdoms  into 
one  monarchy,  were  all  united  into  one  great  af-' 
fembly,  or  micklemot  as  it  is  often  called. 

*H  Leiand's  Colle(^anea,  v.  i.  p,  ii. 

i»5  Spelman  GloflT,  in  voce  Danigeldum.      Doomfday-book,  apud 
Gale,  t.  I.  p.  775.  i'^*  Afier.  Vita^Ifridi. 
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In  this  afTembly,  both  ecclefiadical  and  poli-  itspowers. 
tical  laws  were  made ;  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  fupport  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, were  impofed;  queftions  relating  to 
peace  and  war  were  debated;  civil  and  criminal 
caufes  of  the  greateft  moment  were  determined; 
and  the  mod  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
were  finally  regulated'".  All  the  power  and 
wifdomof  the  ftate  were  prefumed  to  be  colledled 
in  the  wittenagemot ;  which  was  therefore  the 
guide  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  took 
cognifance  of  every  thing  that  affcded  its  fdfcty 
and  profperity ;  as  the  general  aflemblies  of  the 
feveral  dates  had  formerly  done  in  Germany  "^ 

In  that  country,  all  the  warriors  of  every  little  its  mem- 
ftate,  together  with   the  priefts,  who   were   the   moftan/ 
only  perfons  of  any  confideration,  had  a  right  clenttimes. 
to  be  prefent  in  thefe   aflemblies  ;  and  as  thefe 
warriors  never  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  or 
manufactures,  but  fpent  their  time  in   idlenefs, 
when  they  were  not  employed  in  fome  military 
expedition,  their  attendance  on  thefe  aflemblies 
was  rather  an  amufement  than  an  inconveniency. 
To  fuch  an  aflembly  of  warriors,  the  Britifli  am- 
bafladors  made  their  application  for  affiftance  j 
and  fuch,  we  may  believe,  were  the  wittcnage- 
mots  of  the  feveral  little  Anglo-Saxon  ftates   at 
their  firft  eftablifliment  in  this  ifland;  conflding 

"I?  Tacit,  de  Moiib.  Gennan.  c.  11,  12.     Tyrrd's  Introdiiftion, 
p.  109,  <kc. 

««^  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  11. 
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of  all  the  aldermen,  heretoges,  priefts,  and  war- 
riors of  the  flate.  In  thofe  times,  when  they 
were  fighting  their  way,  and  their  arms  were 
hardly  ever  out  of  their  hands,  they  attended 
the  general  afieaiblies  of  their  nation  in  arms, 
as  they  had  formerly  done  in  Germany,  ready  to 
proceed  upon  any  martial  enterprife  that  might 
be  refolved  upon  :  but  a  change  of  circumftanees 
naturally  and  unavoidably  occafioned  a  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  thefe  afTemblies,  which 
probably  took  place  by  infenfible  degrees,  and 
without  any  pofitive  law. 

Tn  later  When    the    conquered    lands    were    divided 

amongft  all  thofe  brave  warriors  who  had  con^ 
tributed  to  make  the  conquell,  m.any  of  them 
v/ho  had  been  common  foldiers,  and  confe- 
quently  received  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  land, 
retired  to  their  little  farms,  which  they  began  to 
cultivate.  Thefe  veterans,  now  become  huf-^ 
bandmen,  alfo  farmed  fome  parts  of  the  lands 
of  the  thanes  or  heretoges,  under  whom  they 
had  fought ;  and  by  degrees  formed  a  new  order 
of  men,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  who 
were  called  cecrls,  which  have  been  already  de- 
fcribed  "^.  Some  have  imagined,  that  all  thefe 
ceorls,  who  were  defcended  from  the  original 
conquerors,  and  continued  to  be  proprietors  of 
land,  had  a  title  to  be  members  of  the  wit- 
tenagemot;  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence,  that 
they  were  not  excluded  from  it  -by  any  pofitive 

"9  See  p.  324, 
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law,  but  only  by  their  poverty  and  manner  of 
life,  which  rt^ndered  their  attendance  highly  in- 
convenient, if  not  impofTibie  *":  for  as  foon  as 
any  of  thefe  ceorls  acquired  fuch  an  eftate  in 
land  as  enabled  them  to  live  with  eafe  and  dig- 
nity, and  attend  the  public  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, they  were  declared  by  an  exprefs  law  to  be 
thanes  and  members  of  the  wittenagemot "'. 

The  qualification  in  point  of  eftate  required  Qualifica- 
by  that  law,  was  the  property  of  five  hides  of 
land;  and  all  th«  free-born  Englidi  who  were 
poflefTed  of  fuch  an  eftate,  v/ith  a  church,  a 
beil-houfe,  and  manor- place  upon  it,  were  con- 
fidered  as  nobles,  and  had  a  title  to  be  members 
of  the  wittenagemot.  This  qualification,  it  is 
imagined,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  too  fmall, 
and  was  therefore  gradually  raifed  higher  and 
higher,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr,  it  was  fixed  at  no  kfs  than  forty  hides  of 
land '". 

Befides  all  the  confiderable  proprietors  of  land  Other 
who  could  afford  to  attend  the  public  councils  of 
the  nation,  all  the  archbifhops,  billiops,  abbots, 
prefbyters,  aldermen,  heretogcs,  fliiregerieves, 
and  domefmen  or  judges,  were,  by  virtue  of 
their  offices,  and  on  account  of  their  wifdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  members  of  this  great 

«i^  Squire  on  the  Englifli  Conftltution,  p.  167,  (fee. 
»i»  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  70,  71. 
»-*  HiHoiia  Elienfis,  c.  40. 
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aflembly ;  which,  for  this  reafon,  was  called  the 
wittenagemoty  or,  ajfemhly  of  the  wife  men  "^ 
Theceoiis,  Though  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove, 
terefted''"  that  the  ceorls,  or  fmall  proprietors  of  landj  were 
fpeaatois  reprefented  in  the  wittenagemots  by  their  tith- 
bers.  '"'  ing-men,  or  borfholders,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
trading  towns  by  their  aldermen  or  portreeves, 
it  muft  be  confelTedj  that  of  this  there  is  not 
fufficient  hiftorical  evidence  remaining"*.  It  is 
however  highly  probable,  that  many  ceorls  and 
buro^eiTes,  who  dwelt  at  or  near  the  place  where 
a  wittenagemot  was  held,  attended  it  as  interefted 
fpe6lators,  and  intimated  their  fatisfadlion  with  its 
refolves,  by  fhouts  of  applaufe,  and  other  marks 
of  approbation.  On  fome  few  great  occafions, 
when  there  was  an  uncommon  concourfe  of  fuch 
fpedators,  their  prefence  and  approbation  is  re- 
corded in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  : — "  Omnique  po- 
"  pulo  audiente  et  vidente  (and  all  the  people 
«  hearing  and  looking  on),  aliorumque  fidelium 
"  infinita  multitudo,  qui  omnes  laudaverunt, 
"  (and  a  prodigious  crowd  of  other  people,  who 
«^  all  applauded)  "^"  As  the  real  conftituent 
members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wittenagemots 
were  very  many,  and  thofe  who  had  a  kind  of 
right  and  intereft  to  be  fpedators  of  their  deli- 

«ij  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  14.  7*.  76.  79.  102,  &c.  Spelma* 
Gloff.  in  voce.     Hiil.  Ellenf.  c.  10. 

144.  Tjirel's  Introduaion,  p.  95,  &c.  Squire  on  theEnglifti  Con- 
ftitution,  p.  24-4->  ^^' 

Its  Spdman.  Concil.  p.  625.  350. 
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berations  were  Hill  more  numerous,  they  fre- 
quently alTembled  in  the  open  air,  in  fome  ex- 
tenfive  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  near 
a  great  town,  for  the  benefit  of  water  and  pro- 
vifions  "^. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  appoint   The  king 

,         .  ,      ,  ^    ,  .  r    1      r  propofed 

the  time  and  place  ot  the  meetings  of  thele  great  the  matter 
affemblies,  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  jobede- 
to  prepare  and  ripen  thote  matters  that  were  to 
be  laid  before  them  for  their  determination.  This 
negative  before  debate,  which  was  of  great  an- 
tiquity, being  derived  from  the  cuftoms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  was  attended  with  the  mod 
important  confequences,  and  gave  the  king  and 
his  council  a  very  great  influence  in  the  wit- 
tenagemots  **^.  Such  a  regulation,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  neceflary  in  fuch  numerous 
affemblies,  which  were  certainly  miich  fitter  for 
determining  what  was  propofed  and  explained  to 
them,  than  for  inventing  and  propofing. 

In  ancient  Germany,  the  general  affemblies  of  stated 
the  feveral  nations  (of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  meeTin^g. 
wittenagemots  were  the  genuine  offspring)  met 
at  certain  dated  times,  mod  commonly  in  the 
fpring,  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon  y  and 
thefe  times  of  meeting  were  well  known  to  all 
who  were  obliged  to  attend  them,  who  accord- 
ingly came  to  them  without  any  particular  fum- 

*iS  For  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  wittenagemots  met,    fee 
Hody's  Hiftory  of  Convocations. 

«*7  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  11. 
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mons"^  This  cuilom  feems  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  long  after  their  fettle- 
nient  in  Britain;  and  the  dated  times  for  thefe 
meetings,  as  long  as  they  continued  Pagans, 
were  no  doubt  the  fame  that  had  beexi  obferved 
by  their  anceftors  on  the  continent.  But  after 
their  converfion  to  Chriilianity,  the  ordinary 
fiated  meetings  of  the  wittenagemots  appear  to 
have  been  at  the  three  great  fedivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Eauer,  and  Whitfunride,  wherever  the 
court  happened  to  be  at  thefe  times.  On  thefe 
feftivals,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England 
lived  in  great  ftate,  v^'ore  their  crowns,  and 
were  furrounded  by  all  the  great  men  of  their 
kingdom.s,  who  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  by 
them,  and  with  whom  they  confulted  about  the 
important  affairs  of  church  and  ftate  "'. 
Extracrdi-       ^y^  h^vc  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  thefe 

naiy  meet-  . 

ings.  ordinary    meetings,    on    account    of    their    fre- 

quency, and  other  circumftances,  could  not  be 
very  numerous,  and  were  attended  by  few  be- 
fides  thofe  great  men  who  were  members  of  the 
king's  court  or  council,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  royal  table;  who,  we  may  therefore  pre- 
fume,  a-fted  rather  in  their  minifterial  and  ju- 
dicial, than  in  their  legiflative  capacity,  on  thefe 
occafions.  But  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done 
that  required  the  united  wifdom  and  authority 
of    the    whole   kingdom,    as   the   making   new 

^-^  Tacit,  de  Morlb.  German,  c.  ii. 

»^9  Spelman.  Concil,  p.  347.  n.     Hody's  Hlft.   of  ConvocatlooSj 
p.  52. 

laws. 
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laws, — impofing  taxes, — declaring  war,  &c.  an 
extraordinary,  or  rather  a  more  folemn  meeting 
of  the  wittenagemot,  was  called,  to  which  all 
who  had  a  right  to  be  prefent  were  fummoned. 
The  laws  of  king  Edmund  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  made  in  a  mickle  fynod,  or  wittena- 
gemot, held  at  London  A.  D.  944,  on  the  holy 
feafi:  of  Eafter  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  preamble 
to  thefc  laws,  that  this  was  one  of  thofe  more 
folemn  meetings  to  which  all  the  members  had 
been  fummoned'^''.  The  wittenagemots  men- 
tioned by  our  hiftorians  feem  to  have  been,  for 
the  moft  part,  of  this  more  folemn  kind,  called 
for  fome  particular  and  important  purpofe ; 
which  is  probably  the  reafon  that  federal  years 
fometimes  elapfe  between  thefe  meetings,,  though 
there  might  be  many  fuch  meetings  in  thofe  re- 
mote ages,  of  which  we  have  no  records*^*. 

The  members  of  the  wittenagemots  enjoyed  Privileges 
feverai  privileges,  and  fpecial  laws  were  made.  ^^^j|'^^s^ 
for  fecuring  the  liberty  and  fafety  of  their  per- 
fons,  in  going  to,  attending  at,  and  returning 
from  thofe  afiTemblies;  but  fuch  of  them  as  were 
notorious  thieves  were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  thofe  laws '^^.  This  exception  may  appear 
furprifingj  but  it  was  not  unneceffary:  for  in 
thofe  times,  too  many,  who  by  their  rank  and 
wealth  were  entitled  to  be  members  of  the  fu- 

»?o  Spclman.  Concil.  p.  419. 

>}'  For  the  dates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wittenagemots,  fee  Hody'i. 
Hift.  of  Convocailons. 

?3i  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  14.6. 
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preme  council  of  the  nation,  were  notorious 
thieves  and  robbers ;  and  one  of  the  bed  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  loft  his  life  in  extruding  one 
of  this  character  froai  his  own  table  '^^. 
General  .  Frooi  the  foregoing  brief  delineation  of  this^ 
tion!^^'  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  refpe<5ling 
their  magiftratesj  and  courts  of  law  andjuflice, 
gradually  afcending  from  the  borfnolder  to  the 
king,  and  from  the  court  of  the  decennary  to 
the  wittenagemot,  it  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  a  more  regular  and  folid  fabric  than  could 
have  been  expe6led  from  fuch  unfkilful  artifls. 
But  it  was  the  work  of  many  nations,  and  of 
many  ages,  and  arofe,  by  flow  degrees,  and  va- 
rious means,  to  that  beauty  and  firmnefs  which 
•we  cannot  but  admire.  It  would  not  be  im- 
pofTible  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  political 
edifice  from  the  firft  rude  plan  that  was  formed 
of  it  in  tlie -wilds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
.  .  to  its  mod  pcrfe6l  ftate  :  but  fuch  a  laborious 
inveftigation  could  afford  entertainment  only  to 
thofe  few  who  need  it  leaft.  The  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  it  fince  the  Norman  conqueft, 
will  appear  in  their  feveral  periods  in  our  fubfe- 
quent  chapters  on  government. 
Conft;tu-         ^5  j|^.^  p^^j.  of  Scotland  which   lies  to  the 

tion  or  .  . 

Scotland  In  fouth  of  the  friths  of  Forth   and    Clyde,   efpe- 
thisperiod.   ^.^jjy    ^^    ^j^^   eaftern    coafts,    belonged   to   the 

kingdom  of  Bernicia  for  feveral    ages,  and  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Saxons,  we  may  be  certain, 

^  133  W.  Malmf.  1.2.  c.  7. 

that 
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that  its  government  was  the  fame  with  that  above 
defcribed.  When  this  country  was  finally  con- 
quered by,  or  rather  ceded  to  the  Scots,  about  a 
century  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  it  only 
changed  its  fovereign  -,  but  neither  changed  its 
government  nor  its  inhabitants  '^*.  Pleafed 
with  this  valuable  acquifition,  the  kings  of 
Scotland  frequently  refided  in  the  low  countries, 
and  by  degrees  became  acquainted  with  the 
Saxon  language,  laws,  and  manners;  which 
they  at  laft  adopted,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce into  other  parts  of  their  dominions. 
Thefe,  however,  made  but  little  progrefs,  in 
this  period  we  are  now  confidering,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Scotland,  inhabited  by 
the  pofterity  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  who 
flill  retained  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftomsj 
which  have  been  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work.  The  tanift,  or  appointed  fuccefTor 
to  the  crown,  was  next  in  power  and  dignity  to 
the  king;  the  tofhock  was  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army;  while  the  tiernas,  or 
chieftains  (by  our  hiftorians  improperly  called 
thanesjy  of  the  feveral  tribes,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  their  brehons,  or  inferior  judges,  ad- 
miniilered  juftice  in  their  feveral  diftridls  *".  All 
important  affairs  of  general  concern  were  deter- 
mined in  affemblies  compofed  of  the  great  men 
of  the  nation.     But  it  is  unneceflary  to  be  more 


'34  Tnnes's  EfTays,  vol.  2.  Append. 

*3J  Dr.  Macpherfbn's  Differtationsj  LilTert.  13. 
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particular  in  defcribing  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  Scotland^  before  the  introdudlion  of  the  feudal 
form  of  government  in  the  reign  of  MalcohTi 
III.  as  hardly  any  authentic  nnemoirs  or  un- 
doubted veftiges  of  that  conftitution  are  now  re- 
maining'^''.  It  was  probably  the  fame  with  that 
which  was  eftablilLed  among  the  other  genuine 
defcendants  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  Ireland  and 
Wales. 
Of  Wales.  That  deplorable  anarchy  in  which  the  provin- 
cial Britons  were  involved  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  made  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Scots  and  Picls,  and  prevented  their  making  an' 
cfFcdtual  oppofuion  to  the  Saxons'".  Even  after 
they  had  loll  the  beft  part  of  their  country,  and 
were  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  their  government  continued  for  fome 
time  very  fluctuating  and  irregular.  This  is  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  their  beft  antiquaries; 
who  obferves,  that  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, *^  there  was  as  yet  no  ftayed  government 
**  eftabliftied  in  Wales;  but  fuch  as  were  chief 
"  lords  in  any  country  were  called  kings  *^^'* 
Their  animofity  againft  the  Saxons  was  for  fome 
jiges  fo  violent,  that  they  would  comply  with 
none  of  their  cuftoms,  either  in  civil  or  religious 
matters.  But  when  this  animofuy  began  to  wear' 
off,  the  great  imperfeflion  of  their  own  form  of  • 
government  made  them  fo  ready  to  adopt  the- 

>36  See  Lord  Karnes's  Britlfh  Antiquities,  cffay  i, 

»37  Giidse  Hi[l.  c,  15.  »38  Powers  Hill.  Wales,  p.  ao. 
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political  regulations  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
conftitution,  magiftrates,  and  courts  of  Wales, 
were  almoft  exadly  the  fame  with  thofc  of  Eng- 
land '^^  This  is  fo  true,  that  a  more  minute 
and  particular  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
ftitution mitJ^ht  be  extradcd  from  the  Wellh  laws 
of  Howel  i)ha,  which  were  colledled  A.D.  842, 
.than  even  from  the  Saxon  laws  themfelves. 

It  will  at  once  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  this.  Great  of. 
and  a  proper  conclufion  of  this  fedion,  to  give  thTcourt. 
a  brief  account  (chiefly  taken  from  thefe  laws) 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  court  and  houfehold 
of  the  kings  of  Wales,  which  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  all  the 
other  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  this  period,  as  to 
the  duties  of  their  refpedive  offices,  though  their 
emoluments  were  not  fo  great  as  in  more  wealthy 
ftates. 

The  great  officers  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Wales  were  twenty-four  in  number;  of  which 
fixteen  belonged  to  the  king,  and  eight  to  the 
queen  '*°.  Their  rank,  duties,  privileges,  and 
emoluments,  were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  penteuluy  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  was  Mayor  of 
the  higheft  officer  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of  ^^^P^^^cc. 
Wales,  and   was    always  a  prince  of   the   royal 
family.     He  took  place  of  all  the  other  officers 
of  the  houfehold,  and  had  the  chief  diredion  of 

»J9  Vide  Praefat.  ad  leges  Howeli  Dha. 
HO  Leges  V/allic*,  p.  8, 
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every  thing  within  the  verge  of  the  court;  On 
the  three  great  feftivals,  he  had  a  fumptuous 
table  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall  where  the  king 
dined,;  and  when  any  perfon  had  behaved  im- 
properly at  the  royal  table  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  hall,  and  was  extruded  from  thence,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  invite  the 
offender  to  his  table,  and  to  intercede  with  the 
king  in  his  favour.  A  flrange  mixture  of  rude- 
nefs  and  humanity  1  This  great  officer  was  ge- 
neral of  the  army,  and  appointed  thofe  parties 
of  the  king's  forces  that  were  fent  out  from  time 
to  time  to  plunder  the  Englifli  borders,  and 
fometimes  commanded  them  in  perfon.  His  fa- 
iary  was  no  nnore  than  three  pounds  a  year;  but 
he  had  a  great  variety  of  valuable  perquifites, 
befides  feveral  honourable  privileges ;  one  of 
which  was,  that  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  all 
the  officers  of  the  court  were  obliged  to  attend 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  king,  and  the  court- 
mufician  to  fing  as  many  fongs  to  him  as  he 
defired  ''\ 

2.  The  priefi  of  the  houfehold  was  the  next  in 
dignity,  and  always  fat  at  the  royal  table,  to  blefs 
the  meat,  and  chant  the  Lord's  prayer.  His 
perquifites  were  fo  many,  that  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  moft  lucrative  offices  in  the  court  '**. 

3.  The  difdain  or  ^t\N2ivdi  of  the  houfehold  was 
the  third  in  rank.     It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer 


»4i  Leges  Walllcx,  p.  15 — 18. 
i4»  Leges  Wall.  p.  18,  19. 
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to  procure  all  kinds  of  provifions  for  the  king's 
kitchen,  and  liquors  for  his  cellar,  and  to  com- 
mand all  the  fervants  belonging  to  both, — to  af- 
fign  every  one  of  the  guefts  his  proper  place  at 
the  royal  table, — to  fet  one  difh  upon  it  at  the 
head,  and  another  at  the  foot, — and  to  tafte  all 
the  liquors  before  they  were  prefented.  The 
emoluments  of  this  office  (befides  an  eflate  in 
land,  free  from  all  taxes,  annexed  to  it,  as  to 
each  of  the  other  offices)  confifted  in  a  variety 
of  perquifites,  of  which  the  following  was  one 
of  the  moil  remarkable.  "  As  much  of  every 
cafk  of  plain  ale  fhall  belong  to  the  fteward  of 
the  houfehold  as  he  can  reach  with  his  middle 
finger  dipped  into  it,  and  as  much  of  every 
cafk  of  ale  with  fpiceries  as  he  can  reach  with 
the  fecond  joint  of  his  middle  finger,  and  as 
much  of  every  cafk  of  mead  as  he  can  reach 
with  the  firfb  joint  of  the  fame  finger ''^^'' 
4,  The  ^enhebogyddy  or  mafter  of  the  hawks,  Mafter  of 
was  the  fourth  officer  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  ^^«^^'^^5- 
fat  in  the  fourth  place  from  the  king  at  the  royal 
table ;  but  was  permitted  to  drink  no  more  than 
three  times,  that  he  might  not  be  intoxicated, 
and  negledl  his  birds.  He  had  the  care  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  king's  hawks,  and  the  di- 
redion  of  all  the  people  employed  in  the  royal 
fport  of  hawking.  When  he  had  been  at  any 
time  remarkably  fuccefsful  in  his  fport,  the  king 
was  obliged,  by  law  and  cuflom,  to  pay  him  the 

>4J  Leges  Wall,  p,  20  — 2j. 
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mofl:  diftinguifhing  honours,  to  rife  up  to  receive 
him  when  he  entered  the  hal],  and  even,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  hold  his  flirrup  when  he  alighted 
fronn  his  horfe.  The  emolunnents  of  this  office 
were  not  inconfiderable'**. 
J«<?p  of  .    Th^  judge  of  the  houjebold  pofTefled  the  fifth 

the  houie-  -^  ^•','^j..       .  ^ 

hold.  place  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  at  the 

royal  table.  The  mofi  indifpenfabk  qualifica- 
tions of  this  great  officer  were  thefe  two,  a  learned 
education,  and  a  long  beard.  He  was  fworn 
into  his  office  with  very  great  folemnity,  and  in- 
vefted  with  it,  by  the  king's  giving  him  a  chefs- 
board  of  curious  workmanfhip,  the  queen  pre- 
fenting  him  with  one  gold  ring,  and  the  poet  of 
the  court  with  another  j  all  which  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  with  great  care  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
judge  of  the  houfehold  determined  all  difputes 
that  arofe  among  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the 
king's  houfehold,  tried  the  qualifications  of  thofc 
who  were  candidates  for  being  judges  in  the 
country,  and  prefided  in  thofe  famous  contefts  of 
the  poets  and  muficiansthat  were  frequently  held 
before  the  king;  for  all  which  he  was  entitled  to 
a  variety  of  perquifites  3  which  made  his  office  as 
lucrative  as  it  was  honourable  **^ 

Maf^ercf  6.  T\\^  pengtiofdrawdy  or  mafter  of  the  horfe, 
was  the  fixth  officer  in  rank,  and  the  laft  who 
had  a  place  at  the  royal  table.  He  had  the  fu- 
perintendency  of  the  king's  flables  and  horfes, 
and  of  all   the  officers   and   fervants  employed 

»44  Ltgt%  Wall.  ?.  10-13,  '^^  I^'  P-  16—31. 
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about  them ;  for  which  he  had  many  perqul- 
fites  **^.  This  officer  feems  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  ftal-here,  or  mafter  of  the  ftabies, 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings '"^^ 

7.  The  givasyjdafellj  or  chamberlain,  w^as  the  Chamber- 
feventh  officer  in  rank:   and  though  he  had  no 

place  affigned  him  in  the  great  hall,  he  had  the 
honour  to  deep  in  the  king's  chamber,  of  which 
he  had  the  care.  This  officer  had  the  command 
of  all  the  fervants  employed  about  the  chambers 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  It  was 
his  duty  to  provide  clean  ftraw,  or  ruibes,  for 
the  beds,  to  fee  them  properly  made,  and  fires 
put  on,  &c.  He  was  alfo  treafurer  of  the 
chamber,  and  had  the  keeping  of  the  king's 
cups,  drinking-horns,  rings,  and  other  valuable 
effedls,  for  which  he  was  accountable. 

8.  The  bard  or  chief  mufician  of  the  court  Chief  mu- 
was  the  eighth  in  dignity,  and  had  a  feat  next  to  ^''^^^^* 
the  mayor  of  the   palace,   at  his  table,  in    the 

lower  part  of  the  hall.  When  he  was  invefted 
with  his  office,  the  king  prefented  him  with  a 
harp,  and  the  queen  with  a  gold  ring  5  both 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  as  long  as  he 
lived.  It  was  his  duty  to  fing  and  play  before 
the  king,  i.  the  praifes  of  God,  2.  the  praifes 
of  the  king,  and,  3.  a  fong  on  fome  other  fub- 
ject.  He  was  alfo  to  fing  and  play  before  the 
queen,  in  her  own  apartment,  as  often  as  fhe  , 
required  him ;  but  in  a  low  tone,  that  he  might 

»46  Leges  Wall.  p.  31.  i47  Cam.  Eritan.  p.  2S2. 
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not  difturb  the  king  and  his  company  in  the  hall. 
He  likewife  attended  the  army,  and  before  an 
engagement  fung  and  played  a  particular  fong, 
called  Unbennufacht  Prydain,  i.  e.  the  Britiih 
empires  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  fhare 
of  the  booty  '^\ 

9.  The  gofdegwry  or  filentiary,  pofTefied  the 
ninth  place.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to 
command .  lilence  in  the  hall  when  the  king  fat 
down  to  table  3  after  which  he  took  his  fband 
near  one  of  the  great  pillars  ;  and  when  any  im- 
proper noife  arofe,  he  immediately  quafhed  it, 
by  ftriking  the  pillar  with  his  rod.  This  ufeful 
officer  was  not  peculiar  to  the  court  of  Wales, 
and  doth  not  feem  to  be  quite  unneceflary  in 
fome  great  afTemblies  even  in  modern  times  ''^^. 

10.  The  ;peneynyd,  or  mafter  of  the  huntfmen, 
was  the  tenth  in  rank,  and  commanded  the 
king's  huntfinen,  hounds,  and  dogs  of  all  kinds. 
From  Chriilmas  to  the  i ft  of  February,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  courts  but  at  other  times 
his  attendance  was  difpenfed  with,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  his  game.  It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  this  officer,  that  when  he 
appeared  in  a  court  of  juftice,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  take  the  ufual  oaths,  but  only  to  fwear  by  his 
horn,  and  by  his  dogs  '^°. 

11.  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh,  and 
had,  as  his  name  implies,  the  direction  of  mak- 


14?  Leges  VVallicae,  p.  35 — 37. 

U9  Id.  p.  38.     Du  Cange  GLoff,  in  voce  SilentiarJus. 

'50  Leges  Wallicoe,  p.  39. 
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ins  all  the  mead  that  was  ufed  in  the  kind's 
houfehold  '^'. 

12.  The  phyfician  of  the  houfehold  \^as  the  The  phyft. 
twelfth^  and  had  a  feat  at  the  table  of  the  mayor 

of  the  palace,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  He 
was  obliged  by  his  ofTice  to  cure  all  the  flight 
wounds  of  the  king's  onicers  and  fervants,  with- 
out any  other  fee,  but  fuch  of  their  garments  as 
were  ftained  with  blood,  or  cut  with  a  weapon ; 
but  in  more  dangerous  cafes,  as  fra6lured  fkulls, 
or  broken  legs  or  arms,  he  was  intitled  to  a  fee 
of  180  pence,    befides  the  bloody  garments  '^*. 

13.  The   trulljad,   or   butler,    was    the    thir-  Butler; 
teenth,  and  had  the  cuftody  of  the  king's  cellars, 

and  the  care  of  giving  out  the  liquors  to  all  the 
members  of  the  houfehold,  according  to  certain 
fixed  proportions  '". 

14.  The  porter  was  the  fourteenth,   and  was  Porter. 
obliged  to  know  the  faces  of  ail  men  who  had  a 
right  to  be  admitted  into  the  king's  hall  -,   and 

was  feveiely  fined,  if  he  refufed  any  of  them  ad- 
mittance. He  adled  alfo  as  a  gentleman-ufher 
to  the  king.  Among  other  perquifices,  the  por- 
ter was  intitled  to  three  horns-full  of  a  certain 
liquor,  which  was  called  the  twelve  apoftles^  at 
each  of  the  three  great  feflivals  '^*. 

15.  The   miaflcr-cook  was   the   fifteenth,   and  Mr^fter- 
had  the  diredlion  of  the  kitchen,  and  of  the  fer-    ^°'^^- 
vants  employed  in  it.     This  officer  was  obliged 

'Ji  Leges  Wallic?',  p.4.3,  «5i  Id.  p.  44.,  4.5. 

«SJ  Id.  p.  45,  46.  15+  Id.  p.  47,  4S. 
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to  fuperintend  the  drefling  of  all  the  difhes  de- 
figned  for  the  royal  table,   to  tafte  them  before 
t-hev  were  ferved  up,  and  to  ferve  up  the  lad 
with  his  own  hand  '^\ 
Mafterof         i5.  The  maftcr  of  the  lights  was  the  fixtccnth  ; 
°     '    who   had    the    care  of  all   the   wax  and   tallow 
candles  ufed  in  the  palace,  was  obliged  to  hold  a 
taper  in  his  hand  near  the  difh  out  of  which  the 
king  eat,    and  to  carry  one  before  him  when  he 
went  into  his  bed-chamber'^^. 
Officers  The   eight   ofiicers  of  the  queen's  houfehold 

queen's       Were,  the  ileward,  the  priell,  the  mafter  of  the 
houichoid.   horfe,  the   chamberlain,   the    lady   of  the    bed- 
chamber, the  porter,  the  cook,  and  the  mafter 
of  the    lights,    whofe  duties  need   not  be   ex- 
plained. 
Fees  and  To  each  of  thefe  twenty-four  offices  a  certain 

oTthefe^'"  eftate  in  land  was  annexed,  free  from  all  taxes, 
cfRcers.  Jn  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  office ;  and  each  of  the  officers  who  filled 
them  had  a  horfe  maintained  for  him  in  the  king's 
ftables,  a  lodging  afllgned  him  in  the  palace; 
and  thofe  of  them  who  had  not  a  feat  at  the  royal 
table,  or  at  the  table  of  the  mader  of  the  palace,  had 
either  feparate  tables  for  themfelves,  or  an  allow- 
ance in  money.  The  whole  houfehold  was  new- 
clothed  at  each  of  the  three  great  feflivals,  by  the  | 
king  and  queen,  the  king  furnilhing  the  woollen 
cloth,  and  the  queen  the  linen.  The  lives  of 
the  officers  of  the  houfehold  were  valued  at  a 

1S5  Le^es  Wallicsc,  p.  49.  »J^  Id.  p.  50. 
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much  higher  rate  than  thofe  of  others  of  the 
fame  rank  ^ — any  injury  done  to  them  was  very 
feverely  punifhed  ;— and  their  daughters  were 
confidered  as  good  matches,  and  bore  a  high 
price.  Thefe  advantages,  and  a  great  variety  of 
perquifites,  immunities,  and  di(lin6lions,  made 
thofe  offices  in  the  courts  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Welfh  kings  very  defirabie,  and  objeds  of 
great  ambition, 

Befides  the  twenty-four  offices  above  defcribed.  The  king's 
there  were  eleven  others,  of  confiderable  value, 
in  the  courts  of  thefe  ancient  princes;  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  was  that  of  the  king's  feet- 
bearer.  This  was  a  young  gentleman,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  fit  on  the  floor,  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  hold  the  king's  feet  in  his 
bofom  all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to  keep  them 
warm  and  comfortable  *^^ :  a  piece  of  ftate  and 
luxury  unknown  in  modern  times  !  It  is  unne- 
ceflary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  give  a  parti-- 
cular  account  of  the  other  ten  inferior  offices, 

'57  Leges  Wall  Icae,  ?•  S^. 
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SECTION    III. 

The  hiftory  of  law  in  Great  Britain^  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons f  A,  D.  449,  to  the  landing  of 
William  duke  of  Normandy ^  A.  D.  1066, 

Import-       r*T^HE  hiftory  of  law,   though  it  hath  been 


ance 


utility  of  X  much  negle6led,  is  certainly  one  of  the  mofl: 
the  hiftory  curious,  ufeful^  and  intcreiling  parts  of  hiftory  *. 
To  know  the  moft  important  laws  of  any  nation, 
in  any  period,  together  with  the  circumftances  in 
which  thefe  laws  were  made,  would  enable  us  to 
form  a  found  judgment  of  the  flate  and  charader 
of  that  nation,  and  of  the  v/ifdom,  juftice,  and 
propriety  of  its  laws.  The  want  of  this  hiftorical 
knowledge  is  apt  to  make  us  entertain  very 
miftaken  notions  both  of  nations  and  of  their 
laws.  What,  for  example,  can  appear  more 
abfurd  and  barbarous  than  the  following  law  of 
Ethelbert,  the  firll  Chriilian  king  of  Kent?  *^  If 
*^  a  freeman  lie  with  a  freeman's  wife,  let  him 
*'  buy  another  wife  for  the  injured  party "".'' 
But  when  we  learn  from  hiftory,  that  a  certain 
^  price  was,  in  thofe  times,  fet  upon  every  woman 
according  to  her  rank,  and  that  no  man  could 
procure  a  wife  without  paying  her  legal  price  to 
her  parents  or  guardians,    we  fee  that  this  law 

I  See  Preface  to  Lord  Karnes's  Law- trails, 
^  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4. 
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was  perfedlly  juft,  and  implied  no  more  but  that 
the  adulterer  fhould  pay,  by  way  of  damages,  to 
the  injured  party,  the  price  whTch  he  had  paid 
for  his  wife,  who  was  now  loft  to  him,  to  enable 
him  to  purchafe  another  wife  of  the  fame  rank. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,  at  their  arrival  in   Oi"'gin  of 

■r»    •      •         1       1  -1  written 

Britam,  had  no  written  laws,  but  were  governed,   laws 
as  their  anceftors  had  been  for  many  ages,  by  ^j|^"o/^^ 
certain     well-known    and    eftablifhed    cuftoms,   Saxons, 
which  had  the  force  of  laws  ^.      This  was  the 
cafe  with  all  the  northern  nations  who  invaded 
and  fubducd  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  i   they  had  no  written  laws  when  they  left    ' 
their  native  feats,  but  were  governed  by  cuftoms 
exadlly  fimilar   to   thofe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
All  thefe  nations,  after  they  had  formed  eftablifh- 
ments  in   Gaul,    Spain,  Italy,   and   Britain,  be- 
came acquainted  with  letters,   and  put  their  an- 
cient cuftoms  into  writing,  which  v/ere  their  firft 
written  laws  ^,     This  is  the  true  reafon  of  the 
great  fimilarity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  Lombards,  Wifigoths,  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  ^     Ail  thefe  laws  were  tranfcripts  of  the 
fame  original  cuftoms,   by  which  the  anceftors  of 
all  thefe  nations  had  been  governed  in  the  wilds 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia^. 

After,  thefe  nations  were  firmly  eftablifhed  in  Different 
their  new  fettlcments,  at  a  o-reat  diftance  from  l?'^V"j 
each  other,  their  laws  began  by  degrees  to  be- 

j  Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19.  4  Id.  c.  21. 

5  Vide  Lindenbrog.  Cod.  Leg.  Antlq.     Wilkins  Leges  Saxon, 
■  ^  Lindenbrog.  Prolegomena. 
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come  a  little  different.  But  this  difference,  for 
feveral  centuries,  confided  chiefly  in  the  various 
rates  of  thofe  molds  or  fines  that  were  exaded 
from  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  certain  crimes, 
according  to  the  greater  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
money  in  their  refpedive  countries.  By  the 
difference  of  thefe  fines,  the  fame  crime  might 
then  have  been  committed  in  one  country  of 
Europe  for  half  the  money  that  it  would  have  coll 
in  another.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  difference  between  the  three 
fyftems  of  laws  that  were  eftablifhed  in  England 
in  this  period,  viz.  the  Weft-Saxon  law,  the 
Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane  law.  For  this  at 
leaft  we  have  the  teftimony  of  one  of  our  moft 
learned  antiquaries ;  which  can  hardly  be  better 
cxpreffed  than  in  his  own  words  :  "  Our  Saxons, 
**  though  divided  into  many  kingdoms,  yet  were 
'^  they  all  one  in  effe6b,  in  manners,  laws,  and 
*'  language:  fothat  the  breaking  of  their  govern- 
^^  ment  into  m, any  kingdoms,  or  the  reuniting  of 
^^  their  kingdoms  into  a  monarchy,  wrought 
*^  little  or  no  change  among  them,  touching 
*'  laws.  For  though  we  talk  of  the  Weft-Saxou 
**  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Dane  law, 
^^  whereby  the  weft  parts  of  England,  the  middle 
^^  parts,  and  thofe  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,-  and  the 
*^  north,  were  feverally  governed  5  yet  held 
'^  they  all  an  uniformity  in  fubftance,  diffeiing 
^^  rather  in  their  mulcts  than  in  their  canon  ; 
"  that  isj  in  the  quantity  of  fines  and  amerce- 

"  ments^ 
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*«  ments,    than    in    the    courfe    and    frame   of 
«^  juftice^" 

It  will  not  therefore  be  necefTary  to  take  any  Remark- 
further  notice  or  this  diltinction  in  our  Anglo-  lantyin 
Saxon  laws,  by  which  different  miilc^s  were  ^^JuJence 
exa6ted  of  criminals,  and  different  values  were  of  the 
fet  on  the  lives  and  limbs  of  men,  in  the  w^efl, 
the  middle,  and  the  north  parts  of  England, 
except  it  be  to  acquaint  fuch  readers  as  do  not 
already  know  it,  that  fimilar  diilindions  obtained 
in  the  laws  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
in  this  period ;  which  occafioned  the  following^ 
fingularity  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  V/hen  a  perfon  removed  from  one  kincr- 
dom  or  province  into  another,  he  did  not  changes 
his  law,  but  his  life  and  limbs  continued  to  be 
valued  at  the  fame  rate  they  had  formerly  been  5 
and  any  injury  that  was  done  to  him  was  com- 
penfated  according  to  the  laws  of  his  native 
country,  and  not  according  to  thofe  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refided  \  This  gave  thofe 
perfons  who  removed  from  a  rich  country  into  a 
poor  one,  much  greater,  and  thofe  who  removed 
from  a  poor  country  into  a  rich  one,  much  lefs, 
fecurity  for  their  lives,  limbs,  and  propercies. 
The  nofe  of  a  Spaniard,  for  example,  was  per- 
fectly fafe  in  England,  becaufe  it  was  valued  ac 
thirteen  marks  ;  but  the  nofe  of  an  Englifhman 
run  a  great  rifk  in  Spain,  becaufe  it  was  valued 
only  at  twelve  fhillings.     An  Englifliman  might 

7  I^eliciuiae  Spelman,  p.  49.       ^  Murat.  Diflcrtazionc,  t.  i.  p.  a?j. 
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have  broken  a  Welfhman's  head  for  a  mere  trifle ; 
but  few  Welfhmen  could   afford  to  return  the 
compliment  ^. 
T'nefirft  jj-  [5  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  firft  written 

written  .  riA-ir> 

lavvsflioit,   fyitems  or  the  ancient  laws  or  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

^^'  and  other  nations,  who  acquired  the  dominion  of 

Europe  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  were  very 

complete.    The  ufe  of  letters,  in  all  thefe  nations, 

was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  very  few  of  the  laity 

in   any   of    them    could    either   read   or   write. 

When  they  began  therefore  to  put  their  laws  in 

•writing,    they   were  frugal  of  their  words,  and 

put  down,  with  great  brevity,   only  fome  of  the 

moil  capital  points,  leaving  many  others  in  their 

former  (late  ;   which  gave  birth  to  that  important 

diftinclion  between  the  flatute  or  written,  and  the 

comimon  or  unw^^itten  law,   which  flill  fubfifls. 

This  too  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  great 

brevity,  obfcurity,  and  variations,  obfervable  in 

the  mod  ancient  codes  of  all  the  prefent  natipns 

of  Europe  ;   fome  particulars  having  been  made 

ftatute  law  in  one  country,  that  were  left  in  the 

fbate  of  common    law   in    another.      Whoever, 

therefore,    would    give   a  juft    account   of   the 

jurifprudence    of    our    Anglo-Saxon    anceflors, 

muit  be  no  flranger  to  the  cotemporary  laws  of 

all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  which  are  the 

beil  commentary   on  thofe  of  England   in   this 

period, 

9  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  4,  n.  and  p.  71. 

None 
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None  of  our  readers  will  expe6t,  or  defire,  a  Acom- 
complere  fyftem  of  the  ftatute  and  comncion  law  o/iav-is  "^ 
of  England  in   the   Anglo-Saxon  times,  with  a  "Q^*"^- 

^  .  °         .  .  .  tended, 

full  illultration  of  each  particular,  in  this  place. 
This  is  the  province  of  the  lawyer  rather  than  of 
the  hiftorian,  who  mud  content  himfelf  with 
giving  a  view  of  the  general  fpirit,  and  moft  im- 
portant particulars,  of  the  laws  of  his  country  in 
every  period.  For  his  further  fatisfa^lion,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix,  a  tranflation  of 
the  laws  of  fome  of  the  bell  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
kin.^s  '^ 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceflors,  and  Matrlmo- 
of  all  the  northern  nations,  relating  to  the  ma-  "'^^  ^^"^^^ 
trimonial  union  of  the  fexes,  were,  in  fome 
refpedls,  curious,  and  merit  our  attention.  Thefe 
laws  are  always  of  great  importance  to  fociety; 
being  very  pernicious  when  they  are  imprudent  or 
unnatural,  and  very  beneficial  when  they  are 
agreeable  to  nature  and  good  policy.  The  great 
fundamental  law,  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by 
nature,  of  the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
was  firmly  eftablifhed  among  all  thefe  nations  in 
very  ancient  times  ;  but  the  manner  of  forming 
this  union,  and  the  rights  of  the  contradting 
parties,  were  a  little  fingular.  Though  all  thefe 
nations  treated  the  fex  with  the  moft  refpedful 
attention,  yet  they  confidered  every  woman  as 
under  the  protedion  or  guardianfhip  of  fome 
man  or  other  during   her  whole  life  3   without 

>o  See  Append.  N-^  3. 

whofe 
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whofe  confent  fhe  could  not  execute  any  legal 
deed  ".  Whether  this  was  a  proper  teftimony  of 
their  regard  for  the  weaker  fex,  may  be  juilly 
queflioned ;  but  the  fadl  is  undeniable.  This 
protedlion,  or  guardianlliip,  was  called,  in  the 
Saxon  language,  mand \  and  the"  perfon  who  had 
a  right  to  it,  mtindhora^  who  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  this  right  without  his  own  confent, 
obtained  by  a  proper  confidcration  ".  The 
father  was  the  natural  and  legal  guardian  of  his 
unmarried  daughters  ; — the  brothers,  after  the 
father's  death,  of  their  unmarried  fillers ; — the 
neareft  male  relation  of  thofe  who  had  neither 
fathers  nor  brothers ; — the  male  heir  of  the 
hufband  was  the  guardian  of  the  widow  \ — and 
the  king  was  the  legal  guardian  and  protector  of 
all  thofe  women  who  had  no  other '^  When  a 
young  man  therefore  propofed  to  make  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  firft  fteps  he  took, 
was  to  procure  the  confent  of  her  mundbora  or 
guardian,  by  making  him  fome  prefent  fuitable 
to  his  rank  and  that  of  the  lady.  This  prefent 
was  called  the  mede  or  'pricey  and,  in  the  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  metha  or  methum  j 
which  gave  occafion  to  its  being  faid,  that  in 
thofe  times  men  bought  their  wives  **.  If  any 
man  was  fo  rafli  as  to  marry  a  woman  without  the 
confent  of  her  guardian,  he  not  only  incurred  the 
fevere  penalties  inflided  on  thofe  who  were  guilty 

>i  Muratori  Antlq.  t.  2.  p.  115.  Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueon.  p.  153. 
»i  Spelman.GloIT.  p.  423.  '?  Miiratori  Antifj.  t.2.  p.  113,  114- 
U  Id.  ibid.     Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  voce. 

of 
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of  the  crime  of  mundbreach,  as  it  was  called, 
but  he  obtained  no  legal  authority  over  his  wife, 
or  any  of  her  goods,  by  fuch  a  marriage  j  that 
authority  ftill  remaining  in  the  guardian,  who 
could  not  be  dl veiled  of  it  without  his  own  con- 
fent.  Nay,  fo  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  if  a 
woman  who  had  been  married  without  the  con- 
fent  of  her  guardian,  was  debauched,  the  damages 
recovered  were  not  paid  to  her  hufband  but  to 
her  guardian.  To  reftrain  avaricious  guardians 
from  demanding,  and  amorous  youths  from  offer- 
ing too  great  prefents,  for  obtaining  their  con- 
fent,  laws  were  made  to  limit  the  utmoft  extent 
of  them,  for  people  of  all  ranks  '^  When  a  maa 
made  his  addrefies  to  a  widow,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  no  more  than  one  half  of  the  limited  price 
for  the  cpnfent  of  her  guardian,  as  a  widow  was 
eftimated  at  no  more  than  half  the  value  of  a 
maiden  of  the  fame  rank  '^  As  foon  as  the  lover 
had  obtained  the  confent  of  his  miftrefs,  and  of 
her  guardian,  the  parties  were  folemnly  con- 
tradled,  and  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends 
became  furety  to  the  woman's  guardian,  that  fhe 
ihould  be  treated  well,  and  maintained  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  her  ftation  '^.  In  this  con^* 
trafb,  the  dowry  which  the  hufband  fettled  upon 
his  wife  was  fixed  and  afcertained ;  of  which  fhe 
was  to  enjoy  the  ufufrud,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
the  property,  if  fhe  proved  the  furvivor.     With 

15  Muratori  Antlq.  t.  a.  p.  113,  114.     Leges  Wall icae,  p,  35. 
«6  Leg.  Longobard.  1.  2.  tit.  8.  §  8. 
»7  Spelman.  Concil.  p,  4.25* 

refpe6t 
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refpeft  to  the  proportion  of  this  dowry,  the  laws 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons  were  nnore  favourable  to  the 
fex  than  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  northern  na- 
tions '^  It  was  a  cufton^i  as  inviolably  obferved 
as  the  nnofl:  pofirive  law,  that  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  both  parties,  within  the  third  degree, 
were  invited  to  the  marriage-feaft,  and  that  all 
who  were  invited  made  a  prefent  of  fome  kind 
or  other  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  '^.  The 
father,  brother,  or  guardian  of  the  bride,  in 
particular,  made  a  confiderable  prefent  in  fur- 
niture, arms,  cattle,  and  money,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  family ;  which  was 
called  faderfium  (father-gift)^  and  was  all  the 
fortune  the  hufoand  received  with  his  v/ife  "^^ 
No  marriage  could  be  lawfully  celebrated  with- 
out the  prefence  of  the  woman's  guardian,  who 
folemnized  the  marriage,  by  delivering  the  bride 
to  the  bridegroom  with  words  to  this  purpofe  : 
*^  I  give  thee  my  daughter  (filler,  or  relation) 
*^  to  be  thy  honour  and  thy  v>^ife,  to  keep  thy 
"  keys,  and  to  Ihare  with  thee  in  thy  bed  and 
*^  goods.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghoil."  After  which,  the  pried  pro- 
nounced the  nuptial  benedidion""'.  Though 
the  bridegroom  had  already  been  at  much  ex- 
pence  in  procuring  the  confent  of  the  guardian, 
and  fettling  a  dowry  on  his  v/ife,  he  was  obliged, 

'8  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  18.  Heineccii  Op.  t.  6.  p.  113. 
Spel.  Goncil.  p.  425.     Stiernhook,  p.  155.  ^9  Id.  ibid. 

2"  Heinec.  t,  6,p.  117.  Lindenbrog.  GlolT.  in  voce.  Spel.  GIoiT. 
in  voce,  2.1.  Stiernhook,  p<  160. 

both 
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both  by  law  and  cuftom,  to  make  her  a  valuable 
prefenc  on  the  firft  morning  of  their  marriage, 
before  he  arofe  from  bed,  as  a  teilimony  of  his 
entire  fatisfadion.  This,  which  was  called  the 
morg£ngife^  or  morning-gift ^  was  the  pin-money  of 
antiquity,  and  became  the  feparate  property  of 
the  wife,  with  which  the  hufband  had  no  con- 
cern "•  It  was  found  by  experience,  that  fome 
ladies,  by  their  fuperior  charms,  or  fuperior  art, 
prevailed  upon  their  hufbands,  in  thefe  critical  ■ 

circumftances,  to  make  very  extravagant  morn- 
ing-gifts 5  which  produced  pofitive  laws  in  almoft 
every  country  of  Europe,  reftraining  them  within 
certain  limits,  in  proportion  to  his  eftate  *^ 
Such  were  the  matrimonial  laws  and  cuiloms  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  ;  of  which  one  great 
obje6t  feems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  unequal 
and  clandeftine  marriages.  They  were  evidently 
very  favourable  to  the  fair  fex,  and  to  thofe 
families  who  had  many  daughters;  but  whether 
any  of  them  might  be  revived  with  advantage,  it 
belongs  not  to  a  private  perfon  to  determine. 

When  the  matrimonial  knot  was  once  duly  Concern- 
tied,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  ^"^^  ''** 
feveral  nations  defcended  from,  them,  nothinjr 
but  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  the  infide- 
lity of  the  wife  to  the  marriage-bed,  could  dif- 
folve  it  ""^  After  thefe  nations  had  embraced  the 
Chriftian   religion,  they   were   dill   further  con- 

*^  Wilkins   Leges   Sax.   p.  144..     Leges    Wallics?,  p.   So.    et  in 
Gloir.  voce  Cowyll.  -3  ivlujatori,  t,  2.  p.  115. 

*4  Tacit,  deiVIoiib.  German,  c.  19,  20. 

-    firmed 
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^rmed  in  thefe  fentiments ;  and  the  ties  of  mar* 
riage  were  efteemed  very  lacred  and  inviolable  **. 
It   cannot   however    be   denied,    that  voluntary 
reparations,  and  even  divorces,  becanne  gradually 
too  frequent,  efpec-ially  amongll  the  great ;   and 
that  the  monkifn  do61rines  concerning  the  great 
merit  of  vows  of  chaftity  made  by  married  per- 
fonSj  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  abufe.     By 
the  canon  law,  if  either  the  hufoand  or  wife  made 
a  vow  of  chaftity,  the  other  party  could  not  pre- 
vent a  feparation  -,    and,   which  was   ftill  more 
iinreafonable,  could  not  marry  another  *^     The 
laws  of  Wales  permitted  a  man  to  repudiate  his 
wife  not  only  for  adultery,  but  for  fuch  indecent 
behaviour  as  indicated  a  difpofition  to  commit 
that  crime  ;   and  the  fame  laws  allowed  a  woman 
to  feparate  from  her  hufband,  without  forfeiting 
her  dowry,  for  fo  flight  a  caufe  as  an  unfavoury  - 
breath  *'. 
Airthorlty        ^^^  hufband,   who  had  regularly  purchafed 
'ofhuf-        the   guardianfnip  of  his   wife  from   her   former 
guardian,  fucceedcd   to   all   his   rights,    became 
her  lord  and  prote61or,  the  adminiftrator  of  her 
goods,  and  the  guardian  of  all  the  children  of 
the   marriage**.     But  though  the  authority  of 
hufbands,  among  all  the  northern  nations  who 
bought  their  wives,    was  very  great;   yet  they 
feem  to  have  exercifed  it  with  greater  lenity  than 
the  Gauls,  and  other  nations,  who  had  not  that 

*J  Spelman.  Concil.  p.  41.  52.  153,  ^^  Id.  p.  269. 

*7  Leges  Wallicas,  p.  80.  298,  *s  Heinee.  t.  6.  p.  137. 

12  cuftom; 
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cuftom ;  and  for  this  very  reafon  perhaps,  that 
their  wives  had  cod  them  money,  and  were  con- 
fidered  as  valuable  poiTefTions.  By  the  laws  of 
Wales  (which  were  probably  copied  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  many  others,  from  thofe  of  their 
neighbours  the  Englifli)  a  hufband  was  allowed 
to  give  his  wife  three  blows  with  a  flick  on  any 
part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  if  he  catched 
her  in  bed  with  another  man — if  fhe  fquandered 
away  his  goods — if  fhe  pulled  him  by  the  beard 
— or  if  fhe  gave  him  opprobrious  names  ;  but  if 
he  beat  her  either  more  leverely,  or  for  more 
trifling  caufes,  he  was  fined*''. 

The  paternal  authority  among  the  ancient  Paternal 
Germans,  and  the  nations  defcended  from  them,  ^"  °"  ^^* 
did  not  extend  to  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as 
amongfl  the  Gauls;  but  parents,  in  all  thefe 
nations,  had  aright  to  correct  their  children  with 
becoming  feverity,  to  regulate  their  condud,  to 
fell  their  daughters  to  hufbands  with  their  own 
confent,  and  even  to  fell  both  their  fons  and 
daughters  into  flavery,  to  relieve  themfelves 
from  extreme  necefTity  ^°.  In  every  clan  or  tribe 
of  the  Welfli  in  this  period,  there  was  one  perfon 
who  was  flyled  the  fencenedl^  or  head  of  the  tribe, 
who  had  confiderable  authority  over  all  the  fa- 
milies in  it,  who  tranfaded  nothing  of  importance 
without  his  knowledge  and  confent  ^*.  This 
officer,  who  was  chofen  by  all  the  heads  of  fa* 

^9  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  387. 

30  Csefar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  19.    Helnec,  t,  6.  p»  Ca» 

3»  Lege&Wallicae,  pt  164., 

fnilie^ 
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milies,  was  confidered  as  the  common  parent  of 
the  whole  tribe,  the  fupreme  judge  in  all  genea- 
logical queftions  about  the  admifiion  of  perfons 
into  the  clanfhip,  and  was  intitled  to  a  prefent 
.from  every  man  who  married  any  woman  under 
his  prote6tion  ^'^. 
Lav/s  re-         The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors,   for 

latino  to  ,  .      .  r  {  •  r\  ^ 

compaas,    the  regulation  or  bargains,  compads,  and  agree- 
^^*  ments  of  various  kinds  ; — for  the  fecurity  of  real 

and  perfonal  eftates — for  the  recovery  of  juft 
debts — for  eftabiifhing  mutual  confidence  and 
good  faith  among  the  members  of  fociety — and 
for  pointing  out  the  legal  methods  of  obtaining 
juftice  in  all  thefe  particulars,  are  too  numerous 
to  be  here  inferted,  and  would  form  a  body  of 
law  rather  than  an  article  of  hiftory  ^^  Before 
the  ufe  of  writing  became  common,  all  con- 
fiderable  bargains,  compads,  and  agreements  of 
every  kind,  were  tranfa6led  in  the  prefence  of 
fome  inagiftrate,  or  in  the  hundred  or  county 
court ;  that  if  any  difpute  arofe  concerning  them, 
the  moft  unexceptionable  witneiTes  might  not  be 
wanting  ^'^.  Still  further,  to  prevent  miftakes 
about  the  terms  and  conditions  of  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  they  were  fometimes  written  in  the  blank 
leaves  of  fome  church-bible,  which  was  con- 
fidered as  an  authentic  record  ^^  The  laws 
againft  infolvent  debtors  were  very  fevere ;  and 

3*  Leges  WalHcae,  p.  164.  184. 

3?  Vide  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  padim.  et  Leges  Wallicge. 

34  Hickefu  Differtatio  Epiftolaris,  p.  30.  35  Id.  p.  22,  234 
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their  creditors  were  permitted  not  only  to  ftfip 
them  of  every  thing,  and  to  imprifon  their  per- 
fons,  but  even  to  reduce  them  to  (lavery  ^*.  To 
infpire  men  with  a  regard  to  character  in  their 
dealings,  notorious  rogues  and  cheats  were  laid 
under  many  inconveniencies.  They  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  decennary,  nor  fuffered  to  bear 
teftimony  in  any  court  of  juftice  ^  and  if  they 
became  very  infamous,  they  had  their  nofes  cut 
off,  or  their  heads  fcalped,  that  all  men  might 
know  and  avoid  them  ". 

The  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors  not  Lpavs  of 
only  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  men's  properties  ^"'^"^^°"» 
during  life,  but  alfo  directed  and  regulated  the 
fucceffion  to  them,  and  that  in  a  manner  very 
aQ:reeabie  to  the  natural  Vviflies  and  defires  of 
mankind.  When  a  farher  died  and  left  children, 
they  were  his  heirs,  .as  being  deareft  unto  him, 
and  mod  dependent  upon  him  ^^  If  thefe  chil- 
dren were  all  fons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that: 
the  pofTeffions  of  their  comm.on  parent  were 
equally,  or  almod  equally,  divided  amongft 
them  ;  or  if  they  were  all  daughters,  the  divifion 
was  alio  equal:  but  when.fome  of  them  were 
fons,  and  others  daughters,  it  is  not  certainly 
known,  whether  the  daughters  fhared  equally 
with  the  Ions  or  not,  in  the  mou:  ancient  times. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Saxons  on  the  continent, 
daughters  did  not  fnare  equally  with  the  fons; 

36  Hc-inec.  t.  6.  p.  15.      37  Vv  I'licint  LrgesSaxon  p.  103.  137,  138. 
3'*  Tacit,  de  Moiib.  German,  c.  20. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  and 
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and  this,  it  is  probable,  was  alfo  the  law  of  thofe 
who  fettled  in  this  ifland  ^^  5  though  there  is  a 
law  of  king  Canute  which  feenns  to  make  no  dif- 
tindtion  between  fons  and  daughters  ^°,  By  the 
laws  of  Wales  in  the  tenth  century,  a  daughter 
received  only  half  the  proportion  which  a  fon 
inherited  of  their  father's  polfefTions  '^'.  When  a 
man  at  his  death  had  no  children,  his  nearefl  re- 
lations were  his  heirs ;  which  are  thus  defcribed  ; 
^^  If  any  one  die  without  children,  if  his  father 
^^  and  mother  be  alive,  they  fhall  be  his  heirs ; 
*^  if  his  father  and  mother  are  dead,  his  brothers 
*^  and  fifters  fnali  be  his  heirs  5  but  if  he  hath  no 
'^  brothers  or  fiftei-s,  the  brothers  and  fillers  of 
*^  his  father  and  mother  ihall  be  his  heirs,  and 
*^  fo  on  to  the  fifth  degree,  according  to  proxi- 
*^  mity  of  blood  '^''."  When  none  appeared  to 
claim  a  fuccefTion,  or  when  they  could  not  make 
good  their  claim,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king. 
Such  were  the  laws  of  fucceffion  among  our 
Anglo-Saxon  anceftors ;  different  in  feveral 
refpecis  from  thofe  which  are  obferved  at  prefenr, 
and  which  were  introduced,  with  many  other 
feudal  cuftoms,  after  the  Norman  conquefl. 
Laws  re-  Though  the  above  rules  of  fucceffion  feem  to 
teftaments.  havc  been  agreeable  to  the  mofl  natural  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  yet  it  might  often  happen, 
that  perlbns  who  had  no  children,  or  very  near 

39  Lindenbrog.  p.  476.  4°  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  144, 

41  Leges  VVallicae,  p.  82. 

4i  Tacit.  deMorib.  German,  c.20,  Lindenbrog.  p.  460.  Wiikins 
Leges  Saxon,  p.  266, 

relations. 
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relations^  might  willi  to  dlfpofe  of  their  pofTef- 
fions  to  others  than  thofe  that  were  pointed  out 
by  law.  But  this  the  ancient  Germans  could  not 
doy  becaufe  they  were  (trangers  to  the  ufe  of 
lad-wills  or  teftam.ents,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
probably  were  at  their  firft  fettlement  in  this 
ifland  '^^  Thofe  German  and  norrhern  nations, 
however,  who  abandoned  their  native  feats,  and 
ere6led  kingdoms  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  foon  became  acquainted  with,  and 
adopted  this  method  of  conveying  their  eftates, 
which  they  found  pradifed  by  the  Romans,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries.  After  the 
converfion  of  thefe  nations  to  Chriftianitv,  thev 
were  inflru6led  and  encouraged  in  this  mode  of 
eluding  the  flridl  laws  of  fucceiTion,  and  convey- 
ing their  eftates  by  will,  for  very  obvious  reafons. 
Accordingly  w^e  may  obferve,  that  the  moll  an- 
cient Anglo-Saxon  teftaments  that  have  been 
preferved  and  publiflied,  are  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  forms,  and  contain  very  valuable  legacies 
to  the  church,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fouls  of  the 
teftators,  and  of  their  anceftors  ^*.  The  method 
of  difpofmg  of  their  polTeffions  by  will,  agreeable 
to  their  inclinations,  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fouls,  vv^hich  was  firft  adopted  by  kings  and  great 
men,  foon  became  fo  common,  and  fo  fatal  to 
the  interefts  of  legal  heirs,  that  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  lay  it  under  fome  reftraints  by  pofi- 

4?  Tacit,  de  Moilb.  German,  c.  ao, 

44  Hickefii  Diflertatlb  Epilto1?.ns,  p.  50—63. 
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tlve  laws.     By  a  law  of  Alfred  the  Great,  all 
.     perfons  were  reftrained  from  alienating  fronn  txheir 
natural   and   legal  heirs,   eilates  which   had  de- 
fcended  to  them  from  their  anceftors,  if  the  firft 
piirchafers  had  dire6led,    either    in    writing,    or 
before  credible  witnefTes,  that  thefe  eflates  fliould 
remain  in  the  family,  and  defcen^d  to  their  pofte- 
rityi  which  fufficiently  proves,  that  entails   are 
very  far  from  being  novelties  in  the  laws  of  Eno-- 
land  ^\      A   man   who   had    children   was   pro- 
hibited, by  the  laws  of  Wales,  from  leaving  any 
legacies  from  his  children,  except  a  mortuary  to 
the  church,  or  a  fum  of  money  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts  *^     But  as  the  ignorance  and  fuper- 
flition  of  the  people,  the  influence  and  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  increafed,  entails,  and  all  other  legal 
reftraints,  which  had  been  contrived  to  prevent 
men  from  ruining  their   families   to   enrich   the 
church,  were  removed,  and  every  man  was  en- 
,  couraged    to    leave   as   much    to   the   church  as 
poflible.    *'  The  thirteenth  caufe  (fays  Muratori) 
^'  of  the  great  riches  of  the  church,  was  the  pious 
<^  manners  of  thofe  ancient  rimes,  when   fathers 
"  and  councils  earneilly  exhorted  all  Chriilians 
*'  to   give,  or  at   leafl  to  leave,   by  their  tefta- 
*^  ments,  a  great  proportion  of  their  eflates  for 
**  the  redemption  of  their  fouls  ;    and  thofe  good  . 
"  men  who  complied  with    thefe  exhortations, 
^'  were   faid  to  have  made  Chrift  one  of  their 
"  heirs.     By^  degrees,  there  was  hardly  any  man 

45  Wiiklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  43,  4<*  Leges  Waliicse,  p.  76. 

''  died. 
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««  died,  without  leaving  a  confiderable  legacy  to 

^^  the  church  ;    and  if  any   perfon  negle6led   to 

«^  make  a  will,  and  do  this,   he  was  efceemed  an 

**  impious  wretch,  who  had  no  concern  for  the 

*'  falvation  of  his  foul,   and  his  memory  was  in- 

"  famous.     To  wipe  off  this  infamy,  it  infen- 

«^  fibly  became  a  cuftom  for  the  bifnop  to  make 

*^  wills  for  all  who  died  inteftate  in  his  diocefe, 

"  and  to  leave  as  much    to  the  church    as  the 

"  perfons  themfelves  fliould  have  done,  if  they 

"  had   made   wills.       This    good    office    (as    I 

^^  imagine)   was  at  firfc  done  with  the   confent, 

*'  and   perhaps  at   the   requeft,  of  the   heirs   of 

"  the  deceafed  -,   but   in  procefs  of  time  it   be- 

«^  came  an  eftabliflied  cultom,  and  acquired  the 

<'  force    of  a  lav/,  particularly   in   England ^^'* 

Is  it  poffible,  that  prefumptlon  on  the  one  hand, 

and  fimplicity  on  the  other,  could  be  carried  to 

a  greater  height  ? 

No  laws,  however  jufl:  and  prudent,  have  ever  Penalhws. 
been  found  fufficienc,  in  any  country,  to  fecure 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  fociety,  and  proted 
the  properties,  charafters,  and  perfons  of  men, 
from  all  injuries,  merely  by  the  force  of -their 
internal  reditude.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  could  afford  to  beftov/  par- 
ticular premiums  upon  all  who  obeyed  its  laws, 
in  order  to  engage  them  to  obedience  by  the 
hopes  of  thefe  rewards.  It  became  univerfally 
necefiary,    therefore,    to    enforce    obedience,  by 

47  Murator.  Antiq.  t.  5.  p.  C54.. 
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The  fpirit 
of  the 
Anglo- 
Saxon  pe- 
nal laws 
was  to  re- 
pair the 
injury. 


the  fear  of  punifhments  in  cafe  of  difobedience ; 
which  gave  rife  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  thofe 
laws  which  are  called  criminal  or  penal  laws,  be- 
caufe  they  forbid  crimes,  and  threaten  penalties. 
The  penal  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  anceftors 
were  in  feveral  refptds  curious,  and  merit  a  iliort 
attention. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  after  the, 
Anglo-Saxons  em.braced  the  Chrillian  religion, 
they  were  fubjeded  to  double  penalties  for  all 
their  crimes;  one  of  which  was  infli6led  by  the 
canons  of  the  church,  and  the  other  by  the  laws 
of  the  ilate.  Thus,  for  example,  a  perfon  con- 
vi6led  of  wilful  murder  was  obliged,  by  the  ca- 
nons of  the  church,  to  live  feven  years  on  bread 
and  water,  as  well  as  to  pay  all  the  penalties 
which  the  laws  of  the  land  required.  But  as 
the  cenfures  of  the  church  are  not  fo  properly 
the  fubjecl  of  the  prefent  inquiry,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  them 
to  the  books  quoted  bejow'^^  It  may  be  further 
obferved,  that  as  the  great  objed  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  penal  laws  was  to  repair  and  make  amends 
for  injuries,  rather  than  to  punifh  crimes,  they 
made  little  difference  between  injuries  done 
through  deliberate  malice,  and  thofe  done  In  a 
fudden  tranfport  of  paffion,  or  even  by  mere  ac- 
cident. It  was  a  maxim  in  their  law,  as  well  as 
a   proverb   in   common   converfation,  '^  Unwil- 


4^  Wllklns  Leges  Saxon,   p.    89  —  93, 
-468.     Johnfon's  Canons,  A.D.  963, 


Spelmim  Concil.  p.  460 
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"  lingly  offend,  willingly  arnend'^''."  This  'if- 
tindion,  however,  was  too  obvious  and  im- 
portant to  be  quite  difregardedj  and  therefore 
Canute  the  Great  commands,  in  one  of  his  laws, 
that  fome  little  difference  fhould  be  made  be- 
tween a  wilful  and  an  accidental  offender  ^°. 
From  the  fame  principle,  capital  punifhments 
were  very  rare  amongft  the  Anglo-Saxons  5  be- 
caufe  a  man's  death  could  not  repair  the  injuries 
which  hq  had  done  by  his  crimes.  Our  more 
particular  obfervations  on  the  penal  laws  of 
this  period  mull  be  chiefly  confined  to  thofe 
which  were  defigned  to  repair  the  injuries  which 
men  fuflained  in  their  properties  by  theft  and 
robbery,  in  their  characters  by  calumny,  and  in 
their  perfons  by  maiming  and  murder.  The  in- 
jury done,  indeed,  by  this  lafl  crime,  was  irre- 
parable to  the  perfon  injured;  and  therefore  the 
reparation  was  made  to  the  king  for  the  lofs  of 
his  fubjedt,  and  to  the  family  for  the  lofs  of  their 
friend. 

Theft  was  one  of  the  moft  common  crimes  in  i-aws  a- 
the  period  we  are  now  confidering;  and  there-  f^gft. 
fore  a  great  number  of  laws  were  made  againfl 
thofe  v/ho  were  guilty  of  it.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  period,  theft  of  the  worfh  kind,  even 
when  it  was  committed  in  a  church,  in  the  king's 
palace,  or  a  bifhop's  houfe,  did  not  expofe  the 
thief  to  any  corporal  punifiiment.  But  even 
then  the  compenfation  he  was  obliged  by  law  to 

49  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  277.  279,  S^*  Id.  p.  142. 
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make  rendered  ftealing  a  very  lofing  trade  when 
it  was  deteded.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel bert,  the 
firft  Chriftian  king  of  Kent,  if  a  thief  dole 
from  a  church,  he  was  obliged  to  reftore  twelve- 
fold s  froin  a  bifhop,  eleven-fold;  from  the 
king,  or  from  a  prieft,  nine-fold  ;  from  a  dea- 
con, fix-fold;  and  from  other  clerk?^,  three- 
fold^'. "Where,  by  the  bye,  we  may  obferve 
how  foon  the  goods  of  the  church  and  of  the 
bifhop  began  to  be  efteemed  more  inviolable 
than  thofe  of  the  king.  By  degrees  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  make  more  fevere  laws  againil  this 
crime,  which  continued  to  increafe.  By  a  law 
of  Withred  kini2;  of  Kent,  who  flourifhed  about 
a  century  after  Ethelred,  a  thief  who  was  catched 
in  the  ad  of  flealing,  might  be  killed  with  im- 
punity, if  he  attempted  either  to  fiy,  or  to  make 
refiflance  ^''.  Ina  king  of  WefTex,  who  was  co- 
temporary  with  Withred,  proceeded  a  (lep  fur- 
ther, and  declared  theft  a  capital  crime;  but 
allowed  the  thief,  or  his  friends,  to  redeem  his 
life,  by  paying  his  zvere,  or  the  price  at  which 
his  life  was  valued  by  the  law,  according  to  his 
rank  in  fociety  ^^  This  feems  to  have  continued 
to  be  the  general  principle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  were  convicted 
of  having  ftolen  any  thing  of  confiderable  value. 
This  value  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  king  Athel- 
ilan,  A.  D.  926,  at  eight  pence,  equal   in  ef- 


sf  WiJklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  i,  z.     See  Append.  N^*  3. 

P  Wiikins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  is.  55  Id.  p.  17. 
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ficacy  to  fifty  Ihiliings  of  onr  money  at  prefent ; 
and  it  was  not  long  after  raifed  to  twelve  pence ^*. 
The  fame  king  alfo  raifed  the  age  at  which  a 
perfon  might  be  cor^deTined  for  theft,  from  tv/elve 
to  fifteen  years  ^^  Ail  who  had  been  once  con- 
vi6ted  of  ineftj  and  had  paid  their  were^  or  price 
of  their  life,  were  obliged  to  find  fureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  or  to  fwear,  as  the  bifhop 
dire6led  them,  that  they  would  fteal  no  more; 
and  if,  after  this,  they  were  convicted  of  the 
fame  crime,  they  were  to  be  hanged  ^'^.  The 
accomplices  and  proteclors  of  thieves,  and  thofe 
who  received  and  concealed  ftolen  goods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  ftolen,  were  fubjefled  to  the 
fame  penalties  with  the  thieves  themifelves.  The 
laws  of  Wales  in  this  period,  againft  theft,  and 
indeed  the  laws  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, feem  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  England".  The  diftinclion  between 
the  punifliing  of  theft  as  a  crime,  and  exa6ling 
compenfation  for  it  as  an  injury,  which  was  the 
chief  objed  of  the  penal  laws  of  this  period,  is 
ftrongly  marked  in  the  following  law  of  Howel 
Dha:  '^  If  a  thief  is  condemned  to  death,  he, 
*'  Ihall  not  fuffer  in  his  goods;  for  it  is  quite 
*^  unreafonable  both  to  exafl  compenfation,  and 
*^  infli6t  punifliment  ^\"  But  theft  was  at  length 
made  a  capital  crime,  without  benefit  of  com- 

54-  Willcins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  56.  65.  SS  Id.  p.  70. 

56  Id.  ibid. 

57  Vide  Leges  WrJllc?p,  ].  3.  c.  3.     Hcinec.  t.  6.  p.  44.2.  460. 

S^  Leges  Wnilica.',  p.  221,  • 
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penfation,  about  forty  years  after  the  Norman 
conqueil  ^^. 
Laws  a-  Robbery,  when  it  was  committed  by  a  troop 

gainft  rob-        ^  '  ,,..^/ 

bery.  01  armed  men>    without   the   territories   of  the 

flate  to  which  they  belonged,  was  fo  far  from 
being  cbndemned  as  a  crime,  that  it  was  com,- 
mended  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  action,  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  the  nations  defcerided 
from  them  *^'*.  All  the  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  in  the  times  of  the  heptarchy,  againft 
robbery,  were  made  with  this  reftridion  : — *^  Pro- 
'^  vided  it  was  committed  within  the  bounds  of 
*^  our  kingdom  ^'/'  In  the  laws  of  Wales, 
there  are  many  regulations  for  dividing  the  booty 
brought  hom^e  by  thofe  bands  of  robbers  that 
went  out  from  time  to  time  to  plunder  the  terri- 
tories of  the  neighbouring  ftatesj  and  of  this 
booty  the  king,  queen,  and  great  officers  of  the 
court,  had  a  confiderable  fliare^''.  But  thougTi 
all  thofe  nations,  to  enrich  themfelves  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  keep  their 

,  youth  in   the  exercife  of  arms,  encouraged  ex- 

ternal dppredatipns,  they  difcouraged  internal 
robbery.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  WeiTex, 
A.  D.  693,  a  robber  within  the  kingdom  was 
condemned  to  reftore  what  he  had  taken,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fixty  (hillings ;  but  if  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers  above  thirty-five  in 

59  Wilkins  Leges  Sn:>on.  p.  304. 

f>^  Tacit.  Je  Morib.  German,  c.  14. 

6*  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  16.  ^^  Leges  Wallic?e,  p.  17. 

number. 
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number,  he  was  to  pay  the  full  price  of  his  life, 
or  his  full  were.  By  the  laws  of  the  fame  prince, 
a  robber  who  broke  into  the  king's  or  bifliop's 
houfe  was  to  make  fatisfadlibn  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  (hillings;  into  an  alderman's,  with 
eighty  {liillings;  into  a  thane's,  v/ith  fixty  fhil- 
lings  j  and  into  the  houfe  of  an  inferior  land- 
owner, with  thirty-five  iliillings^^  Thefe  were 
certainly  very  moderate  punifhments  for  fuch 
audacious  criminals;  and  yet  this  feems  to  have 
been  the  lav/  during  the  v/hoie  of  this  period,  ex- 
cept that  the  mulds  were  raifed  a  little  higher 
by  Canute  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century '^*.  It  is  exprefsly  declared  in 
the  ancient  laws  of  Wales,  that  robbery  (hall 
never  be  punifhed  v^^ith  death ;  *^  becaufe  (fay 
*^  thefe  laws)  it  is  a  fufficient  fatisfa6tion  for 
^^  this  crime,  if  the  goods  taken  be  reftored, 
*^  and  a  fine  paid  to  the  perfon  from  whom  they 
^^  were  taken,  according  to  his  ftation,  for  the 
^^  violence  offered  him,  and  another  to  the  king 
*^  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  ^^''  The  extra- 
ordinary lenity  of  all  thofe  laws,  is  a  further 
proof,  that  compenfation,  and  not  puniihment, 
was  their  chief  obje6t.  This  is  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  laws  againfl:  incendiaries,  which 
obliged  the  unhappy  man  who  had  his  houfe 
burnt  by  accident  to  pay  all  the  damages  done 
by  the  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houfes,  as  much 
as   if  he  had  been  a  voluntary  malicious  inccn- 


^l  Wilkins  Leges  Sr.Xvon.  p.  i6. 

-3' 

64  Id.  p.  143. 

65  Leges  Wr.llicx,  p.  230. 
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diary  ^^:  a  moil  extravagant  and  unreafonable 
law  !  which  fliews  how  careful  legiflators  ought 
to  be,  what  general  principles  they  adopt,  and 
that  they  do  not  purfue  theiTi  too  far. 

Laws  a-  j^  good  name  was  never  more  ufeful  and  ne- 

gainft  ca-  -^  ,  .        ,  .J  1    1-  " 

lumay.  ceflary  than  m  the  period  we  are  now  delineating^ 
becaufe,  v^^ithout  that,  no  man  could  be  ad- 
mitted a  mem.ber  of  any  tithing  or  decennary, 
but  was  reputed  a  vagabond,  it  was  probably 
for  this  reafon  that  a  calumniator  was  more  fe- 
vere^ly  punifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
than  a  robber.  By  a  law  of  Lotherc,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  towards  the  end  of  the  fcventh 
century,  a  calumniator  was  obliged  to  pay  one 
iliilling  to  the  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  or  lands  he 
tittered  the  calumny,  fix  fiiil lings  to  the  perfon 
he  calumniated,  and  twelve  fhiliings  to  the 
king'^^  But  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  who  fiou- 
riflied  about  two  centuries  after,  made  a  much 
more  fevere  law  againfl;  this  crime;  by  which  it 
was  decreed,  that  a  perfon  convided  of  grofs 
and  dangerous  defamation  fhould  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  unlefs  he  redeemed  it,  by  paying  his 
full  were,  or  the  price  of  his  life ;  and  this  law 
was  confirmed  by  Canute  the  Great  ^^ 

Lws  tor         To  guard  againft  perfonal  injuries,  to  which  a 

vaVouof*    fi^r^-c  *^nd  warlike  people  are  exceeding  prompt, 

the  peace,    ^j-jany  laws  were  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 

the  prefervation   of  the   public   peace,  and  the 

<^^>  Leges  Walligaf,  p.  228.  *7  Wllklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  9. 

^^  Id.  p.  9.  7?.  136. 

preven- 
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pieventloxa  of  affrays  and  quarrels,  in  which 
men  might  be  in  danger  of  being  killed  or 
wounded.  By  a  law  of  king  Ina,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  whoever  broke  the  peace  in  the 
king's  court,  or  in  a  bifhop's  houfe,  fhould  pay 
a  mul6t  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  (hillings ;  in 
an  alderman's  houfe,  eighty  fniilings  ;  in  a  thane's 
houfe,  fixty  Ihillings  ;  in  the  houfe  of  an  in- 
ferior landholder,  thirty  fhillings  ^^.  The  pe- 
nalty againfl:  this  offence  was  very  much  raifed 
by  a  law  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  which  declared, 
that  if  any  man  fought,  or  even  drew  his  fword, 
Vv'ithin  the  verge  of  the  king's  court,  his  life 
fhould  be  at  the  king's  mercy  ;  and  if  his  life 
was  fpared,  that  he  fnould  pay  his  full  were''°* 
The  verge  of  the  court  extended  three  miles 
and  a  half  every  way  from  the  houfe  in  which 
the  king  lodged''.  The  penalties  for  the  breach 
of  the  peace  in  cathedral  churches  were  the  fame 
as  in  the  king's  court,  viz.  the  lofs  of  life,  or 
the  payment  of  a  full  were ;  in  middling  churches, 
a  mulct  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ihillings ;  in 
fmaller  churches  that  have  a  burying-place,  of 
fixty  fhillings;  in  very  fmall  churches  that  have 
no  burying-place,  of  thirty  Ihillings'^''.  Several 
laws  were  alfo  made,  with  pretty  fevere  pe- 
nalties, againfl  fighting  and  quarrelling  ia  ale- 
houfes". 


69  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  22.  7°  Id.  p.  36. 

7»  Id.  p.  63.  7*  Id.  p.  126.  7J  Id.  p.  9. 
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Laws  for  If  a  fierce  unpolifhed  people  are  too  apt  to 

tioV^of  ^'^'  offer  perfonal  injuries^  they  are  fclll  more  apt  to 
criminals  j-efent  and  severs ge  them  v/'ith  inftantaneous  and 
den  vio-"  exceffive  violence.  This  made  it  neceiTary  for 
lence.  ^|^_^  ^^^n.  ^p^cicnt  legiflators  of  almoft  all  nations 

to  provide  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  criminals, 
and  preferve  them  from  the  immediate  revenge 
and  fury  of  thofe  whom  they  had  offended.  One 
means  em.ployed  for~^this  purpofe  by  many  na- 
tions, and  particularly  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
ceffors,  was  the  appointing  certain  places  to  be 
fanctuaries  to  all  who  took  refuge  in  them;  and 
giving  authority  to  certain  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  and  greateit  pov/er,  to  defend  all  perfons 
who  put  themfelves  under  their  protedlion  from 
immediate  violence.  The  king^.s  court,  and  all 
churches,  were  declared  fanduaries  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws ;  and  criminals  who  fled  to  them  were 
proteded  from  violence  for  a  certain  time,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  fatif- 
faflicn  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  done,  and 
of  compromifing  matters  with  thofe  v/hom  they 
had  offended  ^'^.  By  the  fame  lav/s,  kings  and 
bifhops  had  authority  to  defend  thofe  criminals 
who  put  themfelves  under  their  protection,  for 
nine  days;  and  abbots  and  aldermen  for  three 
days ;  but  if  they  did  not  make  fatisfaClion 
within  that  time,  they  were  then  to  be  brought 
to  juftice,  and  punifhed  according  to  law^\ 

74-  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  15.  35.  43.  "Ji  Id.  p.  63. 
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But  as  all  the;  laws  that  were  made  for  pre-   P«nJfli- 
venting  perional  injuries  were  orten  ineifeccual,   peribnal 
it  was   neceiTary  to  make  other  laws;  for  regu-   "'j^^'ss. 
laring  the  punifhment  to  be  inPii6led  upon,  or 
rather  the  fatisfadlion  to  be  made  by,  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  thefe  injuries.     Thofe  laws  were 
very  numerous ;  but  it  will  be  fufFicient  to  take 
notice  only  of  a  few  of  thofe  v/hich.  regulated 
the  fatisfaclion   to   be  made  for  the  three  great 
injuries, — of  wounding, — of  killing, — and  of  vio- 
lating the  chaftity  of  the  fair  fcx. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  all  Wound- 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  *"^' 
certain  prices  were  fet  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  human  body,  and  upon  bruifes,  maims,  and 
wounds,  in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  their 
breadth,  length,  and  depth,  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  and  minutenefs  that  is  truly  furprifing. 
Thefe  prices  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
and  of  their  wounds,  maim.s,  and  bruifes,  were 
formed  into  a  kind  of  book  of  rates,  which 
every  judge  v/as  obliged  to  get  by  heart  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  fit  in  judgment '^ 
When  any  perfon  v/as  convidled  of  having 
wounded  another,  the  judge  declared  out  of 
the  doom- book,  the  price  of  a  v^ound  of  fuch 
dimenfions,  in  luch  a  part  of  the"  body ;  and 
this  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  pay  to  the  per- 
fon wounded;  and  by  a  law  of  king  Edmund 
it   was   declared,  that   no  abatement   could   be 

76  Leges  Wallicjc,  p.  186.  Le^cs  Saxou.  edit,  a  Wilkin,  p.  5,  6,  7, 
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^made".  The  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
moil  ancient  of  thefe  doom-books  in  the  laws 
of  Ethelbert,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Kent^ 
in  the  appendix  j  and  the  naoft  perfedt^  one  now 
extant  is  contained  in  th^  third  book  of  the  laws 
of  Kowel  Dha"^  If  a  phyfician  was  called,  the 
criminal  v/as  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  medi- 
cines, and  for  the  maintenance  both  of  the  doc- 
tor and  the  patient  till  the  cure  was  completed/^. 
It  is  hardly  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  this  was  a 
mod  unreafonable  fydem  of  laws,  and  gave  the 
rich  a  great  advantage  over  the  poor,  which  no 
doubt  they  frequently  abufed.  But  thefe  lav/s 
were  contrived  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  the 
jurifprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  v/hich  was 
compenfation,  without  promoting  fufEciently  the 
^  no  lefs  defirable  end  of  prevention. 
Murder.  The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  againfl  killing 

or  murder  v/ere  dill  more  unreafonable;  becaufe 
they  attempted  to  make  reparation  for  an  injury 
which  to  the  perfon  who  fufrered  it  was  irre- 
parable. By  thefe  laws  a  certain  price  or  value 
was  fet  upon  every  man's  life,  from  the  fovereign 
to  the  flave,  according  to  his  rank;  and  who- 
ever killed  any  man  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
which  the  lavv's  had  fet  upon  the  life  of  a  perfon 
of  that  rank.  This  price  was  called  a  man*3 
were  or  weregyldy  from  were  a  man,  and  gyldan 

11  L'-ges  Saxon,  p.  74. 

1'^  See  Append.  iN°  3.     Leges  Wallicce,  1.  3.  c.  8.  p.  275.  to  279, 

79  Id.  p.  277. 
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to  yield  or  pay,  and  made  a  capital  article  in  the 
doom-book  j  as  may  be  feen  in  the  laws  of  king 
Athelflan  ^'*.  Thefe  laws  not  only  fixed  the  quan- 
tity of  every  man's  were,  but  alfo  dire6ted  to 
whom,  and.  in  what  proportions,  it  fliould  be 
paid.  The  king's  weregeld,  for  example,  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  equal  in  quan- 
tity of  filv-er  to  about  feven  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  in  real  value  to  feven  thoufand  twa 
hundred  pounds  of  our  money;  which  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  one  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  family  of  the  mur- 
dered prince,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of 
their  relation,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  public,  for  the  lofs  of  their  fovereign  ^'. 
The  ivere  of  fubje6ls  of  all  ranks  above  Haves 
was  paid,  one  half  to  the  king,  for  the  lofs  of 
his  fubjed,  and  the  breach  of  his  peace,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  family  of  the  murdered 
perfon,  for  the  lofs  of  their  relation,  and  to  ex- 
tinguifh  their  refentment  againft  the  murderer ; 
the  former  of  which  was  called  the  frith -bote ^ 
from  frith  (peace)  and  bote  (compenfation), 
and  the  latter  m^g-bote,  from  m^g  (kindred) 
and  bote^"^.  When  a  freeman  killed  his  own 
flave,  he  had  nothing  to  pay  but  a  fmall  mul£t 
to  the  king  for  breach  of  the  peace  j  but  when 

80  See  Append,  N^  5.  81  Wilkins  Leges  S^xon.  p.  72. 

^^  Spelman.  GlofT.  in  voce  Frcdum.    Somner  and  Leye's  Di6lionar. 
Saxon,  voc.  frith-bole,  and  maeg-hote. 
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he  killed  the   (lave   of  another  perfon,    befides 
this  niuicb  to  the  kitig,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  value  of  the  flave  to  his  owner,  which  was 
called   man-botey  or   man's  price  ^\      If  a  flave 
killed   a  freeman,  the  owner   of  the  flave  was 
obliged  to  pay  both   the  frith-bote  to  the  king 
and  the.  msg-bote  to  the  family  of  the  mur- 
dered perfon,  or  to  put  the  murderer  into  their 
hands.     When  a  flave  killed  his  own  mafter,  he 
was  put  to  death;    beoaufe,  having  no  goods 
and  no  family,  he  could  make  no  compenfation : 
when   he  killed   one   of    his   fellow-flaves,    his 
mailer  might  punifh  him  as  he  pleafed. 
Change  m        As  all  the  near  relations  of  a  murdered  perfon 
againft        fcceived  a  fliare  of  his  m^g-bote;   fo  they  con- 
murdcr.      tributed  alfo  their  fliare  to  the  payment  of  thefe 
mul6ls  for  any  of  their  relations 'who  were  guilty 
of  murder;  which  greatly  diminiihed  the  terror 
even  of  thefe   penalties.      King  Edmund,  who 
reigned  from  A.  D.   940  to  A.  D.   946,  being 
very  deflrous  of  giving  fome  check  to  the  fre- 
quent murders  occafioned  by   the  unreafonable 
lenity   of  thefe  laws,    particularly   of  the   lafl, 
procured  a  law  to  be  made,  that  from  thence- 
forth the  murderer  himfelf  fliould  be  the  only 
obje6l  of  the  refentment  of  the  injured  family; 
and  that  his  relations  fliould  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  any  fnare  of  the  penalties  ^^     But  though 

S5  Du  Car.ge  GlofT.  voce  Man-bote, 
^4  Wiiklns  Lzgt^  Saxon,  p.  73. 
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this  was  an  amendment,  it  was  not  fiifficient  to 
produce  the  defired  efFedj  and  therefore  it  was 
found  neceiTary  to  depart  from  a  maxim  that  had 
'been  too  long  eftablifhed  in  the  jurifprudence  of 
the  middle  ages, — -^'  That  there  was  no  crime 
**  that  might  not  be  expiated  with  money ;" 
and  to  declare  fome  crimes,  and  particularly 
fome  kinds  of  murder,  inexpiable.  By  a  law 
of  king  Ethelred^  A.  D.  1008,  a  murder  com- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  a  church  is  declared 
to  be  inexpiable^  without  the  fpecial  pefmifiion 
of  the  king;  and  when  the  king  granted  this 
permifiion  (which  was  probably  too  often),  the 
criminal  v/as  obliged  to  pay  a  mul6t  to  the 
church  for  the  violation  of  its  prote6i;ion,  be- 
fides  the  frith-bote  to  the  king  and  the  mseg- 
bote  to  the  family  ^^  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
fufficiently  evident,  that  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  againft  murder  were  the  fame  in 
fubftance  with  thofe  of  their  German  anceftorsj 
among  whom  murder  was  compenfated  by  the 
payment  of  a  certain  number  of  cattle  ;  of  wfiich 
the  whole  family  received  a  fhare  ^^\  It  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  thefe  laws  were  unreafonably 
gentle,  and  very  ill  calculated  to  prevent  the  , 
commifiion  of  this  horrid  crime  among  a  fierce 
people,  who  had  arms  continually  in  their 
hands. 

• 

's  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  113. 
**  Tacit,  de  Morlb.  German,  c.  aj, 
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Punifh-  j\^s  the  fair  fex  are  naturally  weaker  than  men, 

violating      and  are  expofed  to  injuries  of  a  peculiar  kind,  fo 
the  honour  ^j^^jj.  perfons  and  their  honour  have  been   pro- 

ot  the  fair  /  .  -.1        •    -i-        i  •  •       1 

fex.  te6led  in   all    civilized    countries   by   particular 

laws.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  violations  of  chaftity  to  which  the  woman 
was  confenting  ;  becaufe,  being  equally  guilty, 
fhe  was  equally  punifned  with  the  other  party. 
Only  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
the  -laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  thofe  of 
their  German  anceftors,  againit  adulterefles,  were 
very  fevere^\  By  an  ordinance  of  king  Canute, 
an  adulterefs,  befides  being  declared  infamous  for  I 
life,  and  forfeiting  all  her  goods,  was  condemned 
to  have  her  nofe  and  lips  cut  off,  that  fhe  might 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  criminal  defires^\ 
The  Englifh  laws  of  this  period  inflidled  certain 
pecuniary  penalties  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of 
any  attempts  againll  the  virtue  and  honour  of 
the  fex,  from  the  flighteil  indecency  to  the 
rudell  violence;  and  thefe  penalties  were  greater 
or  fmaller  according  to  the  rank  of  the  injured  • 
party.  The  compenfation  for  a  rape  committed 
upon  a  nun,  was  as  high  as  for  murder,  befidcs 
the  deprivation  of  Chriilian  burial ;  but  one 
committed  on  a  perfon  of  immature  age,  fub- 
jedted  the  criminal  to  a  mutilation  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  repetition  of  the  crime  ^^ 


*7  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  19, 

88  VVilkins  Leges  Saxoij,  p.  14.1.  ^9  Id.  p.  4.0.  72. 
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The  chaility  of  the  fex  was  guarded  with  great 
anxiety  and  care  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  ^°. 

Penalties  were  alfo  infli(5led  by  the  Anglo-  Punlfh- 
Saxon  laws  on  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  feveral  J^^erai 
other  crimes,  which  do  not  fall  directly  under  any  crimes. 
of  the  three  preceding  heads ;  as  idolatry,  forcery, 
witchcraft,  perjury,  forgery,  coining,  and  high 
treafon  againft  the  v/hole  people,  &c.^'.  But 
thefe  penalties  were  likewife,  for  the  moJl:  part, 
pecuniary  :  only  coiners  of  bafe  money  were 
condemned  to  lofe  their  right  hands  5  and  traitors 
againft  the  whole  nation  were  to  be  put  to  death,  be- 
caufe  no  compenfation  could  be  made  to  a  whole 
people  for  fo  great  an  injury®^.  In  a  word,  the 
compenfation  of  injuries,  rather  than  the  punifh- 
ment  of  crimes,  feems  to  have  been  the  great 
objedl  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages;  which  is  the  true  reafon  that  pecu- 
niary punifhments  were  fo  frequent,  and  cor- 
poral and  capital  punifliments  fo  uncommon,  in 
thofe  ages. 

As  crimes  are  commonly  committed  with  great   Laws  of 
fecrecy,    the   innocent  are  fometimes  fufpedled  evidence, 
and  accufed,    and  criminals  often  conceal   and 
deny   their  guilt.     To  difcover  the  truth,  that 
the  innocent  may  not  be  condemned,  nor  the 

90  Leges  Wallicge,  p.  78. 

9'  Vide  Wilkins  et  Lambard  Le;;es  Saxon,  paffim* 

9*  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon,  p.  59*  103. 
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guilty  acquitted,  is  one  of  the  mod  neceffary  and 
difficuk  duties  of  the  judicial  office  ^  and  there- 
fore the  laws  of  evidence,  which  have  been  made 
in  every  period,  to  direel  judges  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  truth,  are  of  very  great  importance, 
and  merit  our  attention.  This  fubje6l  is  remark- 
ably curious  in  the  prefent  period ;  becaufe  the 
laws  of  evidence  in  England,  and  over  all  Eu- 
rope, were  then  exceeding  fmguiar,  and  different 
from  what  they  are  at  prefent. 
Oaths.  Oaths,  or  folemn  appeals  to  heaven,  have  been 

the  mod  ancient  and  moil  univerfal  means  em- 
ployed in  courts  of  juftice,  to  engage  men  to 
declare  the  truth  :  and  they  were  never  more 
frequently  employed  for  this  purpofe  than  in  the 
period  v/e  are  now  delineating;  for  in  all  adlions, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  both  parties  appeared 
in  the  field  of  battle,  attended  by  a  prodigious 
pumiber  of  witnefTes  (fometimes  above  a  thou- 
fand  on  one  fide),  who  were  drawn  up  like  two 
regular  armies,  ,and  difcharged  whole  voliies  of 
oaths  at  one  another. 

Compur-  When  any  perfon  was  judicially  accufed  of  any 
gators.  crime  which  he  denied,  he  was  obliged,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  purge  himfelf,  as  it  was  called, 
by  his  own  oath,  and  to  bring  fuch  a  number  of 
other'perfons  as  the  law  required  in  that  cafe,  to 
give  their  oaths,  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
innocent,   and  that  he  had   fworn  the  truth  ^^ 

9?  Leges  Wallic?e,  p.  1 34- 
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Thefe  peiTons  were  commonly  called  his  compur- 
gators, becaufe  their  oaths  contributed  with  his 
own  to  clear  him  from  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  accufed.  Many  laws  were  made  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
for  regulating  the  numibers,  qualities,  and  other 
circumilances  of  thefe  compurgators  s  who  made 
a  diftinguiilied  figure  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the 
middle  ages  ^%  When  aperfon  accufed  produced 
the  number  of  compurgators  required  by  law, 
he  was  faid  to  have  purged  himfelf  by  fuch  a 
number  of  hands ;  becaufe  each  of  the  compur- 
gators laid  one  of  his  hands  on  the  gofpels,  or  on 
certain  relics,  and  the  perfon  accufed  laid  his 
hand  above  ail  the  reft,  and  fwore  by  God,  and 
by  all  the  hands  that  were  under  his,  that  he  was 
not  guilty  ;  the  truth  of  which,  each  of  the  com- 
purgators who  did  not  withdraw  his  hand,  was 
prefumed  to  confirm  by  his  oath  ^^  In  fome 
cafes,  two,  three,  or  four  hands,  were  fufficient; 
but  in  others,  much  greater  numbers,  even  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred,  were  required ;  though 
twelve,  or  twenty- four,  feem  to  have  been  the 
mod  common  numbers  ^^.  Thefe  compurgators 
were  to  be  perfons  of  unblemifhed  charaders, 
near  neighbours  or  relations  of  the  perfon  accufed, 

94  Lindenbrog.  Codex  Legum  Antiquarum.  Du  Cange  GlofT.  in 
voc.  Juramentum. 

9J  Id.  ibid.     Leges  Alaman.  apud  Lindenbrog.  p.  366. 

¥*  Du  Cange  GiolT.  in  voc.  Juramentnm.  Stierahook  de  Jiuif 
Sueonum,  p.  118.     Leges  V/allica?,  p.  217. 
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find  of  the  fame  rank  and  quality  *\  If  the  cri- 
minal was  a  v/oman,  both  law  and  cuftom  re- 
quired, that  her  compurgators  fhould  alfo  be 
women  °%  In  other  cafes,  women  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  compurgators  ^^.  If  the  criminal 
produced  the  number  of  unexceptionable  com- 
purgators which  the  law  required,  and  if  all  thefe 
compurgators  took  the  oath  of  credulity  or  belief^ 
as  it  was  called,  he  was  acquitted ;  but  if  he 
could  not  produce  the  number  required,  or  if 
only  one  of  that  number  rcfufed  to  take  the  oath, 
he  was  condemned '°\ 

Some  writers,  eminent  for  their  learning,  and 
particularly  for  their  knowledge  of  our  antiqui- 
ties and  laws,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
compurgators  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  genuine 
predecefTors  of  the  jurors  or  jurymen  of  later 
times  *'^'.  This  opinion,  though  fupported  by 
great  names,  is  liable  to  (irong  objedions;  and 
any  reader  who  attentively  confiders  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  compurgators  that  is  given  above, 
will  perceive  that  they  were  very  different  in 
many  refpedls  from  our  modern  juries.  They 
feem  to  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  thofe  wit- 
neffes  who  do  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  fa61:  in  queftion,  but  are  brought  to  fpeak  to 
the  chara61:er  of  the  perfon  upon  trial. 


57  Leges  WalUcas,  p,  98.  115.  9^  Id.  p.  108.  79. 

99  Hift.  Eiienf.  c.  84..  '<=>°  Leges  Wallicae,  p.  134.. 

*o'  Spelman.  Gloff.    in  vof.  Jurata.     Sclden.  Janus   Anglorum, 
1.  a,  c.  4,     Lord  Karnes's  Hiftorical  Law-tracts,  fecond  edit.  p.  76. 
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The  compurgators  were  not  the  only  perfons  WitneOes. 
who  gave  their  oaths  in  trials,  in  the. middle 
ages  ;  for  befides  thefe,  great  numbers  of  wit- 
nefles  were  fworn  on  both  fides,  to  confirm,  or  to 
invalidate  the  charge  '°*.  But  the  oaths  of  wit- 
neffes  and  compurgators  were  very  different. 
Witnefics  fwore  that  they  knew  the  things  which 
they  teftified  to  be  true  :  compurgators  fwore 
only,  that  they  believed  the  cath  which  had 
been  given  by  the  defendant  was  true  '°^ 

This  great  multiplicity  of  oaths  in  the  judicial  Ceremo- 
proceedings  of  the  middle  ages,  had  the  fame  miniirer-  ' 
efFeCt  that  it  v/ill  always  have,  of  diminifliins:  i"&  ^-^"^^s- 
men's  veneration  for  them,  and  giving  occafion  to 
frequent  perjury.  The  legiflators  of  thofe  times 
employed  feveral  devices  to  prevent  this,  by 
awakening  the  confciences,  and  keeping  alive  the 
religious  fears  of  mankind.  With  this  view, 
their  oaths  were  couched  in  the  moft  awful  forms 
of  words  that  could  be  invented  ;  and  thefe  forms 
were  frequently  changed,  that  they  might  not 
lofe  their  efFe(5l  by  becoming  too  familiar  '°*.  An 
oath  was  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  any  perfon 
iinlefs  he  was  perfedly  fober,  and  even  fading  *°^ 
Oaths  were  commonly  adminiftered  in  a  church; 
and  for  this  reafon  courts  were  held  in  or  near  a 
place  of  public    worfhip  '°^.      The  perfon   who 

loi  Leges  Walllcoe,  p.  132.  '°5  Id.  p.  136. 

10+  Hickefii  DilTcrt.  £pl(l.  p.  112.    Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  L  C^,  64. 

105  Du  Cangc,  p.  1607.  ^^^  Id.  ibid. 
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took  the  oath,  was  obliged  to  lay  his  right  hand 
upon  the  altar, — or  upon  the  gofpelsj— ^or  upon  a 
crofsj — or  upon  the  relics  of  the  moft  venerated 
faints '''^  Thefe,  and  the  like  circuiTiftances, 
were  well  calculated  to  make  a  (rrong  imprefilon 
on  men's  imaginations  in  thofe  ages  of  igncrance 
and  fu^^erflition.  To  roufe  a  {cni'^  of  honour  in 
the  breads  of  the  military  men,  their  oaths  were 
taken  with  their  hands  upon  their  arms  ^°^  This 
lall  ceremony  was  m.uch  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  and  efteerned  by  them  a  moft  inviolable 
obligation  to  declare  the  truth.  The  curious 
reader  will  meet  with  a  defcription  of  fome  very 
fi naular  ceremonies  that  were  fomietimies  ufed  in 
Wales,  in  the  adminiftration  of  oaths,  in  the 
book  quoted  belovv^ '^'.  But  after  all  the  devices 
that  were  invented  by  the  legidators  of  the  middle 
ages,  to  give  folemnity  to  oaths,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  perjury  was  very  frequent,  and  one  of 
the  reigning  vices  of  thofe  times. 
Oiths  Another  very    remarkable  Angularity   in    the 

welfas  ^^  laws  of  evidence,  both  in  England,  and  in  other 
numbered,  countrics  of  Europc,  in  this  period,  was  the 
method  of  afcertaining  the  degrees  of  credit  that 
were  due  to  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
In  thofe  times  they  weighed,  as  well  as  numbered 
paths,  and  had  a  moft  curious  ftandard  ,for  per- 
forming that  operation.     This  ftandard  was  the 

107  Wilklns  Leges  Saxon,  p.  12.     Johnibn's  Canons,  A.  D.  734.. 
xc8  Du  Cange  Glofl'.  p.  1617.  ^^9  Leges  Wallicse,  p.  85. 
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legal  weregeld,  or  price,  that  was  fet  on  the  lives 

of  perfons  of  all  the  different  ranks  in  fociety. 

As  the  weregeld  of  a  thane,   for  example,  was 

1200  Saxon   fhillings,   and  that  of  a  ceorl  only 

aoo  of  the  fame  fhillings,  the  oath  of  one  thane 

was  efteemed  of  equal  weight  v/ith  the  oaths  of  fix 

ceorls''".      But  this  v/as   certainly    a  fallacious 

ftandard :  for  though  it  may  be  true  in  general, 

that  the  oaths  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  are 

more  worthy  of  credit  than  thofe  of  their  inferiors, 

yet  this  general  rule  admits  of  many  exceptions  ; 

and  we  have  no   reafon  to   believe,   that  men's 

confciences  are  fo  exadly   proportioned   to  the 

weight  of  their  purfes  as  this  law  fjppofes. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  the  above  account  q--^  ^f 
of  the  laws  of  evidence,  that  it  was  no  eafy  ordeals. 
matter  for  the  mod  innocent  perfon  to  clear  him-* 
felf  from  an  accufation,  cfpecially  in  thofe  cafes 
where  a  great  multitude  of  compurgators  was 
required.  Many  perfons,  therefore,  when  they 
were  accufed  of  any  crime,  chqfe  rather  to  apply 
to  Heaven  for  evidences  of  their  innocence,  than 
to  be  at  the  expence  and  labour  of  colle6ling  fo 
prodigious  a  mafs  of  human  teftimonies  in  their 
favour  as  the  laws  demanded.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  judges  alfo,  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance, 
had  neither  patience  nor  penetration  to  fife  and 
examine  the  teftimonies  of  contradicting  witnefTes, 
or  to  inveftigate   the    truth  in    perplexed    and 

>io  Wilkin s  Leges  Saxon,  p.  64, 
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doubtful  cafes ;  and  were  therefore  very  willing 
to  admin  thcfc  proofs  fronn  Heaven,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  perfedly  decifive  and  unqueftion- 
able.  The  clergy  too  fupporced  the  authority  of 
this  ctleftial  evidence,  as  it  gave  fhem  no  little 
infiaence  in  all  judicial  matters.  Thefe  feem  to 
have  been  the  reafons  that  rendered  trials  by 
different  kinds  of  ordeals  fo  frequent,  and  of  fuch 
great  authority,  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examin- 
ing ;  for  all  thefe  ordeals  were  csiWtdjudicia  Dei 
(the  judgments  of  God),  and  were  confidered 
as  fo  m.any  folemn  and  direct  appeals  to  Heaven, 
to  give  teftimony  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  when  human  evidence 
could  not  be  procured "'.  Agreeable  to  thefe 
ideas,  all  thefe  ordeals  were  adminiftered  by  the 
clergy,  and  accompanied  with  many  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  enumerate  all  the  different 
kinds  of  ordeals  that  were  ufed  in  England,  and 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period. 
The  moft  common  were  the  fix  following  : — the 
judicial  combat, — the  ordeal  of  the  crofs, — the 
ordeal  of  the  corfned, — the  ordeal  of  cold  water, 
—the  ordeal  of  hot  water^ — the  ordeal  of  hoc 
iron. 

The  judicial  combat  being  well  fuited  to  the 
genius  and  fpirit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations, 
was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  univerfal  ordeals^ 


'"  Du  Cange  GlofiT.  in  voc.  Judicium  Dei. 
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and  particularly  prevailed  in  Germany  in  very 
remote  ages  "*.  This  method  of  trial  was  alfo 
in  life  in  feveral  countries  on  the  continent  in 
this  period  ''^  But  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  feems  not  to  have 
been  much  ufed  in  England  till  after  the  con- 
queft;,  the  dcfcription  of  it  mufl  be  remitted  to 
the  third  chapter  of  the  next  book  of  this 
work. 

The  crofs  was  an  ob]c3:  of  lb  much  fuperdi-  Orclealof 
tious  veneration  in  this  period,  that  there  is  no 
wonder  it  was  employed  as  an  ordeal.  It  was 
indeed  ufed  to  this  purpofe  in  fo  many  differenc 
ways,  that  they  cannot  be  all  defcribed.  In 
criminal  trials,  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was 
commonly  thus  condu-fled  :  When  the  prifoncr 
had  declared  his  innocence  upon  oath,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  judgment  of  the  crofs,  two  flicks 
were  prepared  exactly  like  one  another;  the 
figure  of  the  crofs  was  cut  on  one  of  thefe  (ticks, 
and  nothing  on  the  other  ;  each  of  them  was  then 
v/rapped  up  in  a  quantity  of  fine  white  wool, 
and  laid  on  the  altar,  or  on  the  relics  of  the 
faints  i  after  which  a  folemn  prayer  was  put  up 
to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafcd  to  difcover, 
by  evident  figns,  whether  the  prifoner  was  inno- 
cent or  guilty.     Thefc  folemnities  being  finifhed, 

>'*  See  vol.  I.  ch.  3.  p.  333. 

m  Leges  Longobard.  2.    tit,    51.  1.  n.     Neap.  z.  tit^  32,    33, 
Muratori,  t.  3.  p.  633,  &:c, 

a  prieft: 
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a  prieft  approached  the  altar,  and  took  up  on^ 
of  the  fticks,  which  was  uncovered  with  much 
anxiety.  If  it  was  the  flick  marked  with  the 
crofs,  the  prifoner  was  pronounced  innocent;  if 
it 'was  the  ot!ier>  he  was  declared  guilty"'^. 
When  the  judgment  of  the  crofs  was  appealed 
to  in  civil  caufes,  the  trial  was  condu6ted  in 
this  manner:  The  judges,  parties,  and  all  con- 
cerned, being  aflfembled  in  a  church,  each  of  the 
..parties  chofe  a  pried,  the  youngeft  and  ftoutefl 
that  he  could  find,  to  be  his  reprefentative  in  the 
trial.  Thefe  reprefentatives  were  then  placed 
cue  on  each  fide  of  fome  famous  crucifix  ;  and  at 
a  fignal  given,  they  both  at  once  flretched  their 
arms  at  full  length,  fo  as  to  form  a  crofs  with 
their  body.  In  this  painfji  pofture  they  con- 
tinued to  ftand  while  divine  fervice  was  per- 
forming; and  the  party  whofe  reprefentative 
dropped  his  arm.s  firft  loft  his  caufe  ''\ 
Orcieal  ot  The  corfncd,  or  the  confecrated  bread  and 
iicdT^'  cheefe,  was  the  ordeal  to  which  the  clergy  com- 
monly appealed  Vv^hen  they  v/ere  accufed  of  any 
crimes  ;  in  which  they  acled  a  very  prudent  part, 
as  it  was  attended  with  no  danger  or  inconve- 
niency  "^.  This  ordeal  was  performed  m  this 
manner  :  A  piece  of  bai  ley  bread,  and  a  piece 
of  cheefe,  were  laid  upon  the  altar,  over  which 

«i4  Spelman.  GlofiT.  in  voc.  Cmcis  Judiciiiin. 
3IS  ?vIuFatcr.  Antlq.  t.  3.  p.  624.. 
116  Wiikins  Lrges  Saxon,  p.  izS. 
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a  pried  pronounced  certain  conjurations,  and 
prayed  wich  great  fervency,  that  if  tlve  perfon 
accufed  was  guiity,  God  would  fend  his  a;ngel 
Gabriel  to  ftop  his  throat,  that  he  might  not  bs 
able  to  fwallow  that  bread  and  cheefe  "^.  Thefe 
prayers  being  ended,  the  culprit  approached  the 
altar,  took  up  the  bread  and  cheefe,  and  began 
to  eat  it.  If  he  fwallov/ed  freely,  he  was  de- 
clared innocent;  but  if  it  (luck  in  his  throat, 
and  he  could  not  fwallow  (which  we  may  pre- 
fume  feldom  or  never  happened),  he  was  pro- 
nounced guilty. 

The  ordeal  of  cold  water  feems  to  have  been  Cold- 
chiefly  ufed  in  the  trials  of  the  common  people,  '^•'^^'^^f* 
It  was  thus  condu6led  :  The  perfon  who  v/as  to 
be  tried,  was  put  under  the  direction  of  a  ghofllv 
father,  of  great  reputation  for  his  fanflity,  v/ho 
obliged  him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  acfls 
of  devotion,  and  to  keep  a  rigorous  fad  for  three 
day§.  When  this  fall  was  ended,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  come,  the  prifoner  was 
publicly  conducted  to  the  church,  where  the 
pried  celebrated  mafs ;  and  before  he  permitted 
the  accufed  to  communicate,  he  addreffed  him 
in  the  follov/ing  folemn  drain  :■ — '^  I  adjure  thee, 
"  O  man,  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghbd, 
^^  by  the  true  Chridianity  which  you  profefs,  by 
"  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  by  the  Holy 
"  Trinity,  by  the  Holy  Gofpel,  and  by  all  the 

*»7  Muratoii  Anftq.  t.  3.  (S19.     Liiidenbrog.  p.  1307. 
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"  holy  relics   in   this   church,    that  you   do   not 
<^  prefume    to    communicate,   or    approach    this 
'^  holy  altar,   if  you  have  committed  this  crime, 
*'  confented  to  it,  or  known  who  committed  it.'* 
If  the   prifoner   made    no  confelTion,   the    prieft 
gave   him   the  communion,    faying,    <*  Let  this 
«'  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  be 
*f  received   by   you  as  a  probation   this   day." 
After  this,  a  quantity  of  holy  water  was  confe- 
crated,   and   then   the  whole  company  left  the 
church,   and    v^ent   in    proceffion    to    the    pool, 
where  the  ordeal  was  to  be  performed.     When 
they  arrived  there,   the  prieft  gave  the  prifoner  a 
drink  of  the  holy  water;  faying,  "  Let  this  holy 
*^  water  be  to  thee  a  probation  this  day.''     If 
the  prifoner  ftill  continued  to  deny  his  guilt,  the 
prieft  then  faid  a  long  and  very  fervent  prayer 
over  the  pool,   adjuring  it  by  every  thing  that 
•was  divine  and  venerable  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
that  if  theperfon  to  be  thrown  into  it  v/as  guilty, 
it  v/ould  reje6i;  him,  and  caufe  him  to  float  upon 
its  furface ;   but  if  he  was  innocent,  that  it  would 
receive  him  into  its  bofom.     The  prifoner  was 
then  ftripped  naked,,  his  hands  and  legs  made 
faft,   and  a  rope  tied  about  his  middle,   with  a 
knot  upon  it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  and  a  half 
from  his  body,  and  thrown  into  the  pool.     If  he 
floated  (which  was  hardly  to  be  imagined)  he 
was  taken  out,   and  declared  guilty  -,  if  he  funk 
fo  deep  as  to  bring  the  knot  on  the  rope  under  the 
■water,  he  was  inftantly  pulled  out,   before   he 

coul4 
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could  receive  any  injury,  and  pronounced  inno- 
cent "\  This  ordeal  was  evidently  a  very  un- 
certain teft  of  guilt  or  innocence;  but  tlie  great 
folemnity  v;^ith  which  it  was  adrniniftered,  might 
fometimes  ftrike  terror  into  the  minds  of  cri- 
minals, and  bring  them  to  confeflion.  In  this 
ordeal  it  was  prefumed  that  God  v/ould  work  a 
miracle  for  the  detection  of  guilt;  in  the  two 
next  ordeals  of  hot  water  and  liot  iron,  the  pre- 
fumption  was,  that  he  would  work  a  miracle  for 
the  vindication  of  innocence:  but  there  was  no 
folid  foundation  for  either  of  thefe  prefump- 
tions. 

The  preparations  by  faftings,  prayers,  and  Hotw^ter 
other  religious  exercifes,  for  the  hot  water  ordeal,  °^  ^^  * 
were  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of  the  fame  duration, 
with  thofe  that  were  ufed  before  the  ordeal  of 
cold  water.  V7hen  tliefe  private  preparations 
were  finifbed,  the  perfon  to  be  tried  was  con- 
dueled  with  great  folemnity  to  the  church, 
where  the  prieft  began,  by  faying  certain  prayers 
fuitable  to  the  occafion  ;  after  which  mafs  was 
celebrated ;  and  before  the  accufed  was  per- 
mitted to  communicate,  he  was  adjured,  in  the 
mod  awful  form  of  words,  to  confefs  if  he  was 
guilty.  Fire  was  then  kindled  under  a*  pot 
filled  with  water ;  and  while  the  water  was 
heating  the  prieft  faid  many   prayers  compofed 

"7  Muratori  Aiuiq.   t.  3.  p.  613  —  617.     Wilkins  Leges  S:\xon. 
p.  61. 
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for  that  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the  water  began  to 
boil,  a  (lone  was  fuijoended  in  "it  by  a  ftring,  at 
the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  acci^fation.  The  pot 
was  then  taken  down  and  placed  by  the  fide  of 
the  fire  ;  and  the  prifoner  having  faid  the  Lord's 
prayer  (not  very  rapidly  we  may  prefume),  and 
marked  himfelf  with  the  fjgn  of  the  crofs, 
plunged  his  naked  hand  and  arm  into  the  water, 
and  fnatched  out  the  (lone.  His  arm  was  in- 
ilantly  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  and  put  into  a 
bag,  which  was  fealed  by  the  judge  in  the  pre- 
-  fence  of  the  fpeccators.  The  prifoner  was  then 
refiored  to  the  pried,  who  produced  him  in  the 
lamie  church  at  the  end  of  three  days  ;  when  the 
bag  was  opened,  the  bandages  taken  off,  and 
the  arm  examined  by  twelve  of  his  own  friends, 
and  twelve  of  the  friends  of  the  profecutor.  If 
any  marks  of  fcalding  then  appeared  upon  the 
arm,  the  prifoner  Vv^as  found  guilty;  if  no 
fuch  marks  could  be  difcovered,  he  was  ac- 
quitted ''^ 

Ordeal  of  The  religious  preparations  for  this  ordeal  were 
hot  iron.  ^j^^  fame  v/ith  thofc  for  the  former;  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  repeated.  The  ordeal  of  hoc 
iron,  was  of  two  kinds,  and  performed  either 
with  a  ball  of  iron,  or  v/ith  a  certain  number  of 
plough 'fiiares.  The  form.er  was  conduced  in 
tills   manner  :  A  ball  of  iron  was   prepared,  of 

"^  Du  Cange  GlofT.  In  voc.  Aquse  feiventis  judicium. 
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one,  twvo,  or  three  pounds  weight,  according  to 
the  n^cure  of  the  accufarion.  When  all  the 
prayers  and  other  religious  ceremonies  were 
finilhed,  this  ball  was  put  into  a  fire,  and  made 
red-hot ;  after  which  it  was  taken  out.  The 
prifoner  having  figned  himfelf  with  the  crofs, 
and  fprinkled  his  hand  with  holy  water,  took  the 
ball  of  hot  iron  in  his  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the 
diftance  of  nine  feet;  after  which  his  hand  was 
put  into  a  bag,  and  fealed  up  for  three  days  j  at 
the  expiration  of  which  it  was  examined,  in  the 
prefence  of  twelve  perlbns  of  each  party.  If  any 
marks  of  burning  appeared  upon  it,  the  accufed 
was  found  guilty  -,  if  none,  he  was  declared  in-  ' 
nocent  ^'^.  The  other  way  of  performing  this 
ordeal  v/as,  by  making  the  perfon  who  was  to  be 
tried,  to  walk  blindfolded,  with  his  feet  bare, 
over  nine  hot  plough-fhares,  placed  at  certain 
diftances.  If  he  did  this  without  being  burnt, 
he  was  adjudged  innocent;  if  not,  guilty '""^ 
This  feemingly  dangerous  ordeal  of  hot  iron  was 
appropriated  to  perfons  of  high  rank. 

If  we  fuppofe,  that  few  or  none  efcaped  con-  Thefeor- 
vidlion  who  expofed  themfelves  to  thefe  fiery  dangerous. 
trials,  we  lliall  be  very  much  miftaken.  For 
the  hiftories  of  thofe  times  contain  innumerable 
examples  of  perfons  plunging  their  naked  arms 
into  boiling  water,  handling  red-hot  balls  of 
iron,  and  walking  upon  burning  plough-fhares, 

'^9  Du  Cange  GloflT.  voc.  Fenum  candens.  1*0  Id.  ihld. 
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without  receivifig  the  kail  injury '"'".  Many 
learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  account 
for  this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Providence 
graciouily  interpoied  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
for  the  prefervation  of  injured  innocence.  But 
if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of  thefe  fiery 
ordeals  with  due  attention,  we  fhall  fee  fuflicient 
reafon  to  fufped:  thiit  the  v/hole  was  a  grofs  im.- 
pofition  on  the  credulity  of  manlrind.  The 
accufed  perfon  was  committed  vvhoily  to  the 
priefl:  who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  three 
days  before  the  trial,  in  which  he  had  time 
enough  to  bargain  with  him  for  his  deliverance, 
and  give  him  inftrudions  how  to  ad:  his  part. 
On  the  day  of  trial,  no  perfon  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  church,  but  the  pried  and  the  accufed, 
till  after  the  iron  was  heated ;  when  twelve 
friends  of  the  accufer,  and  twelve  of  the  accufed, 
and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged  along* 
the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  refpedful 
diilance.  After  the  iron  was  taken  out  of  the  fire, 
feveral  prayers  were  faid,  the  accufed  drunk  a  cup 
of  holy  water,  and  fprinkled  his  hand  wjth  it; 
which  might  take  a  confiderabie  time,  if  the 
pried  was  indulgent.  The  fpace  of  nine  feet 
was  meafured  by  the  accufed  himfelf  with  his 
ov/n  feet,  and  he  would  probably  give  but 
fcanty  meafure.  He  was  obliged  only  to  touch 
one  of  the  marks  with  the  toe  of  his  rio-iu  foot, 

iz-J  Du  Cange  Gloff.  t.  3.  p.  399,  400. 
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and  allowed  to-ftretch  the  other  foot  as  far  to- 
v/ards  the  other  mark  as  he  could  j  fo  that  the 
conveyance  was  alinoll  inftantaneous.  His  hand 
was  not  imnnediately  exannined,  but  wrapped  in 
a  cloth,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  three  days. 
May  we  not  then,  fron^i  ^l  thefe  precautions, 
fufpe6l,  that  thefe  priefts  vv^ere  in  pofTefTion  of 
fome  fecret  that  fecured  the  hand  from  the  im- 
preflTions  of  fuch  a  nnomentary  touch  of  hot  iron, 
or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe  impreffions 
in  three  days;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  this 
Tecret  when  they  faw  reafon  ?  Such  readers  as 
are  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  find  two 
different  di regions  for  making  ointments,  that 
will  have  this  effed,  in  the  work  quoted  below  "*. 
What  greatly  ftrengthens  thefe  fufpicions  is, 
that  we  m.eet  with  no  example  of  any  champion 
of  the  church  who  fuffered  the  leaft  injury  from 
the  touch  of  hot  iron  in  this  ordeal  -,  but  when 
any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy  as  to  appeal  to  it,  or 
to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the 
church  of  any  of  her  polTefTions,  he  never  failed 
to  burn  his  fingers,   and  lofe  his  caufe '^\ 

If  the  Anglo-Saxon  conftitution,  government, 
and  laws,  do  not  appear  fo  excellent  and  perfedt 
in  a\l  refpe6ls,  in  the  above  defcription,  as  they 
have  b?en  fometimes  reprefented,  and  as  the 
fond  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  ufed  to 
think  them,  \.he  author  of  this  work  cannot  help 

I"  Du  Cange  Glofl".  t.  -^  col.  397.  "J  Id.  t.  i.  p.  6ir. 
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it;  and  hath  nothing  to  fay  in  his  own  defence, 
but  that  he  hath  ufed  his  beil  endeavours  to  dif- 
cover  the  truth,  to  repfefent  it  fairly,  and  to 
guard  againft  miftakes.  It  mull,  in  particular, 
be  evident  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
of  their  penal  laws  were  founded  on  wrong  prin- 
ciples; and  many  of  their  modes  of  trial  led  to 
wrong  decifions. 
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